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EMPLOYMENT. REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Labour Force Survey, June 


Between May and June the number of persons with jobs increased by an 
estimated 162,000 to 6,154,000. The increase during the month in both farm 
and non-farm employment was about average for this time of year. Almost all 
of the gain was among men, with little change in the employment of women. __ 

Non-farm activities accounted for virtually all of the employment expansion 
during June. As is usual at this time of year, large gains occurred in construction 
and forestry. Employment in Quebec increased more than is usual for the 
month, while in Ontario the gain was below normal. In other regions the 
employment changes were mainly seasonal. 

Compared with a year earlier, there were 101,000 more persons with jobs, 
about three-quarters of the increase being among women. Farm implement 
declined by 49,000 over the year, while the number of job holders in non- 
farm industries increased by 150,000. Most of the gain took place in the service 
industries. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work decreased by 99,000 
over the month to 300,000 in June. The number of persons on temporary lay- 
off was practically unchanged at 15,000. All of the decline in job-seekers was 
among males and half of it took place in Quebec. Of those currently seeking 
work, 248,000 were men and 52,000 were women. 

The June estimate of persons without jobs and seeking work represented 
4.6 per cent of the labour force, compared with 3.7 per cent in June 1959 and 
5.2 per cent in June 1958. The Ontario and Pacific regions were mainly 
responsible for the increase over the year; about four-fifths of the over-all 
gain occurred in these two regions. 

Of the 300,000 seeking work in June, 85,000 had been seeking work for 
less than one month; 91,000 for one to three months; 124,000 for four months 
or more. 

The classification of the 110 labour market areas was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (1); in moderate surplus, 
68 (51); in balance, 39 (58). 

The labour force as estimated from the monthly sample survey conducted 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics totalled 6,454,000, and in the week which 
ended on June 18, 1960. This total compares with 6,391,000 a month earlier. 

A breakdown of these labour force data indicates that 5,761,000 or 89.3 
per cent of those in the labour force usually worked 35 hours or more at the 
jobs they held in the survey week; 393,000 or 6.1 per cent usually worked less 
than 35 hours; 300,000 or 4.6 per cent were without jobs and seeking work. 
Classed as not in the labour force are such groups as those keeping house, going 
to school, retired or voluntarily idle, too old or unable to work. These numbered 
5,326,000. 

The survey provides additional information about those who worked less 
than full time and were not regular part-time workers. Of the persons in this 
category 70,000 or 1.1 per cent of the labour force worked less than full time 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
1958 — 59 - 60 


=< === Seasonally adjusted 


———— Original data 
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on account of short time and turnover 
(39,000 being on short time and 17,000 
having found jobs during the week), 
15,000 or 0.2 per cent of the labour force 
were not at work due to temporary lay- 
off, while 262,000 or 4.1 per cent of the 
labour force worked less than full time 
for other reasons. The other reasons 
included illness (85,000), vacation 
(85,000), bad weather (33,000), and 
other (59,000). 

During the corresponding week in 
1959 there were 6,287,000 in the labour 
force of whom 5,691,000 usually worked 
35 hours or more at the jobs they held 
during that week; 362,000 _ usually 
worked less than 35 hours; and 234,000 
were without jobs and seeking work. 
There were 5,267,000 classed as not in 
the labour force. 

The number of persons with jobs in 
the Atlantic region increased by an 
estimated 37,000 to 539,000 between 
May and June, about normal for the 
season; employment in the Quebec 
region showed a _ more-than-seasonal 


rise between May and June. The number of persons with jobs in June was 
estimated to be 1,715,000, an increase of 85,000 over the previous month; in 
Ontario the number of persons with jobs increased by an estimated 15,000 to 
2,283,000 between May and June, 44,000 more than the previous year; employ- 
ment increased seasonally in the Prairie region from May to June. The estimated 
increase of 18,000 brought total persons with jobs to 1,085,000, up 12,000 
from a year earlier; employment continued to rise in the Pacific region, though 
more slowly than in past years. The number of persons with jobs increased 
by an estimated 7,000 to 532,000 between May and June. Over the year, 
employment declined by 16,000, mainly in manufacturing, construction, 
transportation and communication industries. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Ap Pee 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 

June June June June June June 

1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Metropolitan. «cas a0: avalacis yaaa Oe eee _ _ 10 5 2 7 
Mayor Industrial)... ete. cas uta eee er ieee 1 1 22 15 3 10 
Major Agricultural. 1%, Sats tnhe eee) ae _— — 5 4 9 10 
MINOT Wivracetdlacisrstass apres Suis aa reualeieta “kp Gaerne pietetare 1 — 32 27 25 31 
Totalvnad: aor « gee) «5 aoe ener aie 2 1 69 51 39 58 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at July 15, 1960) 


| 
Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount; 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................. June 18 6,454, 000 + 1.0 + 2.7 
PGT ACMA WAU TODS icc, catsicccrwieiers js eocichere vices y June 18 6, 154, 000 + 2.7 + 1.7 
PRO ANCULEUTO MMi ercts cen teicte oe at. June 18 682, 000 + 1.0 — 6.7 
Pien-AontCULUnOn? poor bale skdsbR sida ba nek « June 18 5,472,000 + 2.9 + 2.8 
eV OTKETS Ec seat. . Recieve nirhereions « ayerloy> June 18 5,010,000 + 2.5 + 2.3 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... June 18 5,761,000 + 3.0 + 1.2 
At work 35 hours or more................ June 18 5,414, 000 + 3.1 + 1.0 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at work 
due to short time and turnover.......... June 18 70,000 — 4.1 +20.7 
FOMOONEeL TEASON cs. ove let eww c es June 18 262,000 + 6.1 + 2.3 
Not at work due to temporary layoff.....| June 18 15,000 —25.0 + 7.1 
Usually work less than 35 hours............ June 18 393, 000 — 1.8 + 8.6 
Without jobs and seeking work............... June 18 300,000 —24.8 +28.2 
Registered for work, NES(b) 
SSIES UCAS) «0 636: SC CIERRA CR CR June 16 40, 800 —A7.7 — 1.2 
CURE) ethos yoke Aaa Rate Le ae June 16 121,800 —43.3 +23.5 
SHI SOY, , Bly Lge RAE Ae ee ee June 16 138, 400 —27.4 +32.7 
Tinie... SoS A Se eee eee June 16 50,900 —41.6 +28.9 
TEEGILG | We 3 Agra ets a ee eae June 16 49,300 —23.2 +32.5 
Moral all regions; foe... 8: vies cle ela tees ves June 16 401, 200 —36.8 +25.0 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
ie 2011 cP R Sis. chaells Slaaiiae es May 31 364, 323 —49.0 +30.4 
Amount of benefit payments.................. May $52, 205, 580 —15.5 +29.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... April 114.8 + 0.5 — 0.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... April ; 108.8 — 0.2 — 0.6 
jPareciorc yds 405 Se ee ae Ist.Qtr. 1960 16,599 -- — 2.1 
Destined to the labour force................./1st.Qtr. 1960 8,087 —_ + 0.4 
Strikes and Lockouts 
purkestandleckouts:..0ctacs. cele leae eens June 43 +13.2 0.0 
Nowomworkerssinvolved! iv. so. biwakws os cece June 7,309 + 2.2 —13.3 
JO iien sotecite tek: a June 53, 260 —28.9 — 7.1 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... April $78.48 + 0.6 + 3.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............] April $1.79 + 0.6 + 4.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... April 40.5 0.0 — 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. April $72.37 + 0.6 + 3.4 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ June 127.6 + 0.2 + 1.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| April 136.0 + 0.1 + 1.7 
POGALIADOUL MNCOMC..... 66.0% siodes see ees $000,000) April 1,487 + 1.7 + 4.2 
Industrial Production 
Torlnayerave 1949 =100) 0. oc. eee ce ee eee May 169.9 + 3.3 + 2.2 
TM MCETITIN OSS. ASV Eds binjes While SiS ales ele are May 153.3 + 3.7 + 0.3 
OD Sui ime. ARS Sa Se eee a, Meee May 153.7 + 3.6 — 1.5 
PUPMIDURATNCS eects F-sc.oc acs neciie as ts 5 May 153.0 + 3.7 + 2.0 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 414, April issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


During June 32 major settlements provided new collective agreements for 
approximately 40,000 workers in various Canadian industries. In addition, four 
major asbestos mining companies in the Quebec eastern townships were ironing 
out final details of a new agreement similar to the ones signed during the 
month by Canadian Johns-Manville and Lake Asbestos of Quebec. A number 
of settlements were worked out in the pulp and paper industry and bargaining 
was expected to start shortly in logging. In the dispute between the railways 
and the non-operating unions, both parties presented their final arguments 
before a conciliation board. 

Of the settlements that were concluded during the month, two were 
negotiated while work stoppages were in progress. The largest halted production 
of Caribou Aircraft at De Havilland Aircraft Company when 1,300 workers 
represented by the United Auto Workers were called out on strike. The union 
had demanded a supplemental unemployment benefit plan, an improved cost 
of living clause and improvements in the company’s medical and life insurance 
program as well as wage increases. The company’s pre-strike offer of a 5-cent- 
an-hour increase for each year of a three-year agreement was rejected by the 
employees. After an eight-day work stoppage the union accepted a two-year 
settlement providing 8 cents an hour increase this year and 7 cents an hour 
next year, with an additional 4 cents an hour for skilled tradesmen. There was 
no provision made for the SUB, but sickness and accident benefits were 
improved and the provisions of the cost of living bonus were made more liberal. 

The second major work stoppage, also in the aircraft industry, was at 
Canadian Aviation Electronics, Montreal. The International Union of Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers called a strike when the company did not accept 
a conciliation board recommendation for a 12-per-cent wage increase. After 
a 10-day work stoppage, the employees voted to accept the company’s offer of 
a 7-per-cent wage increase during the life of a three-year agreement. 

Municipal employees in the City of Toronto will receive a wage increase of 
64 per cent over two years in the new agreement signed between the city’s 
Board of Control and the Public Employees Union. The 2,000 inside workers 
will get a 34 per cent wage increase retroactive to April 1, 1960 and a further 
3 per cent increase effective April 1, 1961. These increases, however, will not 
be compounded. The city also agreed to pay 50 per cent of a medical plan 
similar to the PSI Brown Plan. All new employees will be required to become 
union members within 60 days instead of 110 days. The city failed to reach 
an agreement with the outside workers represented by the same union and 
conciliation services were requested. 

Collective bargaining was in progress during the month in Toronto and 
Montreal between the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 
Dress Manufacturers Guilds. The union’s demands followed the policy set at 
a recent Montreal co-ordinating conference of local delegates who met to pre- 
pare for the forthcoming negotiations with garment manufacturers in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. The new policy called for a 
reduction in the work week to 374 hours without a loss in pay, as well as a 
general wage increase of 15 per cent. In addition, it was requested that the 
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employer’s contribution to the severance pay fund be increased from one half 
per cent to one per cent; that two additional paid statutory holidays be granted; 
and that the union label be sewed into all manufactured garments. 


Considerable progress was made in re-negotiating agreements in the pulp 
and paper industry in Eastern Canada. Settled early in July was an agreement 
between the pulp and paper unions in Bowater Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
Corp. on terms similar to other pulp and paper settlements. In B.C. the primary 
pulp and paper mills reached a settlement which will give approximately 5,000 
workers a 4 per cent wage increase during the next year. Details of these settle- 
ments will be published in next month’s edition of the Labour Gazette. 


Major Settlements in 1950 


Wage settlements contained in major agreements signed during the first 
six months of 1960 have been tabulated for presentation in this review. During 
that period a total of 95 major collective agreements covering more than 
117,000 workers were negotiated and signed in Canada. As in the 1959 settle- 
ments, approximately 65 per cent of the new major agreements were for terms 
of approximately two to three years, with the majority running for a two-year 
period. The remaining 35 per cent of the agreements covered in the study were 
for a one-year period. 


Base rate increases up to 10 cents an hour were agreed upon in slightly 
more than half of the one-year settlements, with most of the increases in the 
order of 5 to 9.9 cents per hour. All but one of the eight one-year contracts 
providing for increases within the 15.0 to 19.9 cents per hour range were in 
pulp and paper mills located in Eastern Canada. A total of four new settlements, 
two of them in logging, were signed for one year without provision for wage 
increments. Most of the two-year agreements which constituted more than half 
of all settlements concluded in the period provided for wage increases between 5 
and 14.9 cents per hour over the life of the agreement. Approximately three- 
quarters of the three-year agreements provided for increases to the base rates 
totalling 15 to 30 cents per hour. 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1960 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1 and June 30, 1960, excluding agree- 
ments in the construction industry and agreements with wage terns in piece rates only. 


Term of Agreements in Months 


Total Wage ; 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
per Hour* i 
Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. 
Oc acnitgne ae eice ss 4 POONA A iia. cat cake Mitre cemetary a) «|| ove scsrete aso] vtarsteva ms ctallncalta-stah Manet oil crete at atste bot ket penton a Rate em 
Osdae AG is 28 4 SiO Milieavaat ells So See ce. ool ste ssiecurel] fos xeon ep aete oa bisere vite helo BveD AI ads,» See 
5.078. Gers ocean. 12 11,150 1 1,900 18 ri iy 1 il He AR ee er 1 750 
10: C—tAe ore 2 CG Ukdel sdecte de Beoeigacdae SLOT" “tees vase Nee come ce 2 1,300 
15.0—10.9..00...... 8 WEY BOO SEA eclok.c:-| Sacto dievelers « 9 16, B70 EN... 5. Adaptec aa 2 1,670 
DOG Came Pee SI lord ate cie'a [tery ofeRih« <tesiliorvwtei yp aie |laiwcoreterere bo 4 3, 880 1 2,180 3 3, 220 
ee EE Oe celeste scans ase a{ocs ess toposes Me betta cia Rg 1 9/000 
SOREL Tea trae Sole cis Sete ax]oc Sees es |nareqese es 1 TOD 9/5 thd | eke ote 2 1,380 
Totali-ccs.: 4.7 30 33, 880 el 1,900 52 68, 950 1 2,180 11 10,320 


*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate; they include all other 
categories that may be covered by each settlement, in addition to those receiving base rates. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During July, August and September 1960 


(except those under negotiation in June) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. ........ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co, Arviday) Quem seman sae ee Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Canadair, St. Laurent, Que. Hees Ae eA Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. .................. Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Montreal, Que. ............c:.0:000 Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal, Qued c.sac. cess. -eereccesos Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Paper Dryden wOnt. seme se eee Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fittings’ Limiteds *Oshawas Onto ete eereeee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steelwares, Toronto, Ont. «..............c-+s Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. ................... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. ........ United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 


mouth}. .NiS= ate ceo oe er toes Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Longlac, O Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. ................0... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Maritime Telegraph & Telephone, company-wide I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. ...............:. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan, ‘Govt. ec. ne ee eee Sask. Civil Service (CLC) 

Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide ................ Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. ...............0c.000. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part IL—Negotiations in Progress During June 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. ................ Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. .................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bata Shoe,, Batawa;<Ont. setup race pete Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canadian” Car? Fort, William, Ont § cree eee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que. .................:000 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

City of ‘Quebec, * Quer eatra te terre ee eeeerereces oe and School Empl. (Ind.) (inside 
wkrs. 

City of Quebec Que... cr-c-rx cee apemetestaareet. eee Mapicingl and School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs. 

City .of Winnipeg; Miansrrede manne eee ere Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 

Three"Rivers, ‘Ques ae s.cnconrenere oe taecet eae Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

David & Frére, Montreal, Que. ............csscsesserse Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Dominion’ Coal) Sydney INS ees Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CCCL-chartered local 

Dress Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. .../..s.::..000000--00 Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild (Dresses), Toronto, Ont. ...... Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild, (Sportswear), Toronto, Ont. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dryden Paper, Dryden Ont Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N‘S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Frasert €os,, (CabanosOuc wae Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Fraser Cos;, Jedmundstons Nebo te aoe eee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ..:....:...0:0:000000 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

H6pital Hétel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. 0.0.0.0... Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
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Company and Location Union 


Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ontace eek. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Metropolitan’ Toronto, (Ont. o3cc.)0..ccccececsesoccsosscooscee Public Empl. (CLC) 

New Brunswick Telephone, company-wide .......... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind. 

Ontario Hydro, company-wide .......0......c..cccssssseees Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

RADer MUI CVATIOUS) 9B. Cor cis ccsscvesersessadscccrsccenceasee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont. . Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie. ‘Comeau, ‘Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Re PrmeVaCtOrs, MONtreal, Ques siseccccccucasoceacesncnseess Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Rowntree ‘Co:; Toronto, Ont. ............. .. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens, Que. ..... Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Sask. Power Corp., Regina, Sask. .. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steinbergs, Montreal, Que. Empl. Protective Assoc. (Ind.) 

T.C.A., Canada-wide ........ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Wabasso Cotton, Three ers, Shawinigan & 

GAT ANN CTO rs COU C oy, ainsis.-odosbalat...08.-.cesccece-oscdbvessoueae United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Aluminum Co. of Can., Kitimat, B.C. 0.0.0.0... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Association Patronale ‘du Commerce, Quebec, 

aeRO ee ere eek Sa etac speesscsetes Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
B.C. Electric, PIFOVINCE=WIUE. “ese saletee-civsectetscesesecessens I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westmin- 

ster, Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C. Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 


Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ................0+ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
MEU WANS MPLOTINTILOs COGS. csccnca ecu. doy senses vsdsecosccneseSnoesciee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Drumheller Coal Operators’ Assoc., Southern Alta. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Food stores (various), Vancouver, B.Gsie ves Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Interior Lumber Mfrs. Assoc., southern B.C, ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelvmatom of “Gan. London, Ont: :.0200..0.200.0... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., northern 
CSC. | snonsadecueathoe aS Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. .................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East. Angus, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 


Conciliation Board 


Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 


AGATA RD) ip AQAITE oF ORs 2A 9 Pi ase are CCCL-chartered local 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .............06 Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
CREED ATI YA WIAG: ese. sce dees tease .deadeFetcaciecoatvas saves see Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
CNR, CPR, other railways, Montreal, Que. ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Dairies (various), Toronto, Ont. ..................0 Teamsters (Ind.) 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Que. ................::00008 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ...................: Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ................ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ................0.00 I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. .............. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Township) of Scarborough, Ont. ..............:c-s0---cse Public Empl. (CLC) 


Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Pricemecos pm NCMOSAMII, Ques f..2...ccccccectlseeseeceneese Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Arbitration Board 


Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 


Cincisias. 1EAG be ae pee ak 2 en ee Services Federation (CCCL) (female) 
iati tronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
eee to. afi < <ormanantia bret Ste Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during June) 
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Part IlI—Settlements Reached During June 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


ANGLO-NEFLD. DEVELOPMENT, GRAND FALLs, NFLD.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLp 
AND PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) AND OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,400 empl.— 
11¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 1, 1960 and an additional 4¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. 
vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


BAKERIES (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—BaKERY Wkrs. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—a general wage increase of 54% for each yr. of the agreement; improved vacations 
for senior empl.; changes in the welfare plan coverage. 


BristoL AERO INDUSTRIES, WINNIPEG, MAN.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 550 empl.—no immediate change in wage rates but provision made for reopening 
negotiations on wages only, on Feb. 1, 1961; some adjustment of vacation allowances; introduction 
of pension plan which will be non-contributory for present empl. and provides vesting rights after 
20 yrs. service. 


B.C. ELecrric RAILWAY, COMPANY-WIDE—STREET RamLway Emp. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 2,100 empl.—64¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 1, 1960; an additional 64¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. Mar. 1, 1961; another 7¢-an-hr. increase eff. Jan. 1, 1962 at which time the new 
basic rate will be $2.40 an hr.; some improvements in vacation provisions for long service empl.; 
extension of 9 statutory holidays to all empl.; 1¢-an-hr. tool allowance for tradesmen. 


B.C. TELEPHONES, PROVINCE-WIDE—B.C. TELEPHONE Wkrs. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 6,000 empl.—wage increase of 3% eff. April 1, 1960; an additional 3% increase eff. Dec. 1, 
1960, with another 2% increase eff. August 1, 1961; 3 wks. paid vacation after 7 yrs. of service 
ane 4 ae vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after.8 yrs. and 4 wks. after 
yrs.). 


BUILDING SUPPLIERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 
empl.—10¢-an-hr. wage incrase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; another 10¢-an-hr. increase eff. Jan. 1 
1961; improvements in welfare plan. 


CaN. WIRE & CABLE, LEASIDE, ONT.—U.E. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,260 empl. 
5¢-an-hr. general increase eff. May 18, 1960, an additional 4¢-an-hr. increase eff. May 17, 1961; 
improvements in the existing non-contributory pension plan. 


Cyn. AVIATION ELECTRONICS, MONTREAL, QuE.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 750 empl.—a general increase of 3% eff. June 20, 1960; an additional 2% increase eff. 
June 20, 1961; and further 2% increase eff. June 20, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 13 yrs. of service 
previo ® no provision for 3 wks. vacation); 1 extra paid statutory holiday making a total 
fe) per yr. 


Con. JoHNs-MANVILLE, ASBESTOS, QUE.—MINING EMPL. FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 2,000 empl.—a wage increase ranging from 6¢ to 28¢ an hr. over the 2-yr. period; 
the new base rate in the second yr. will be $1.91 per hr.; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); changes in shift differentials; increased hospital benefits. 


Cpn. SuGAR Factories, RAYMOND, ALTA.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 2-yr. agreement covering 
500 empl.—permanent empl. to receive an increase of 7¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1960 and a further 
7¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1961; temporary empl. to receive an increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1960 
and an additional 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1961; eff. in 1961 empl. with 20 yrs. of service will be 
entitled to 4 wks. vacation. 


CASCAPEDIA Mrrs. & TRADING, GASPE PENINSULA, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION 
(Inp.): 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—daily rate for labourers increased by 25¢ during the 
first yr. and an additional 25¢ during the second yr.; piece rates increased to $4.75 per cord 
during the first yr. and to $5.40 per cord during the second yr.; provision for wage reopener 
before July 31, 1961; union shop with provision that all wkrs. become union members within 
35 days of employment. 


Ciry oF Ottawa, ONT.—PusBLic EMPL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,700 empl.—a 
general increase of 4% during the first yr. with another 4% increase during the second yr.; 
longevity pay providing for a bonus of $50 a yr. after 10 yrs. of service, $100 a yr. after 15 yrs., 
$150 a yr. after 20 yrs., and $200 a yr. after 25 yrs. 


City oF Toronto, ONT.—PuBLic EMPL. (CLC) (INSIDE STAFF): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,100 empl.—a general wage increase of 34% retroactive to April 1, 1960; an additional 3% 


incrgase eff. Mar. 31, 1961; employees and employer to share equally the cost of PSI Brown 
an. 


CONSOLIDATED DENISON MINES, QuIRKE LAKE, ONT.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
SEN Be agreement covering 800 empl.—4¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 24, 1960, an additional 5¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. June 24, 1961, and a further 5¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 24, 1962; 2 wks. vacation 
with pay after 2 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. after 5 yrs.); 6 legal holidays annually regardless 
of the day of observance; continuity bonus of $6 per month to maximum of $400; revocable 
checkoff provision. 


CourTAULDs (CAN.), CORNWALL, ONT.—TEXxTILE Wxrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 


agreement covering 1,450 empl—a general wage increase of 4¢ an hr.; 4 wks. vacation after 
30 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 
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DEHAVILLAND AIRCRAFT, Toronto, OnT.—Auto Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—8¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 22, 1960; an additional 7¢ an hr. eff. June 22, 
1961; skilled trades to receive an additional increase of 4¢ an hr.; settlement pay of $50 per 
empl. with the amount prorated for those who work less than full time. . 


DoMINION GLAss, MONTREAL, QuE.—GLAss & CERAMIC Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 950 empl.—a general wage increase of 12¢ an hr.; eff. in 1961 empl. with 25 
yrs. of continuous service will be entitled to 4 wks. vacation (formerly no provision for 4 wks. 
vacation); 1 additional holiday for a total of 8 statutory holidays annually. 


DoM. RUBBER (FooTWEAR Div.), KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
l1-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—base rates for male empl. increased by 4¢ an hr. and for 
female empl. 2¢ an hr. eff. June 16, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (previously 
3 es ila 11 yrs.); improved shift premiums; improved medical plan with extension to cover 
retired empl. 


DoMINION STORES, TORONTO, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE Empi. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 16-mo. 
agreement covering 1,700 empl.—an increase of $4 per wk. eff. June 6, 1960; an additional $3.50 
per wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; immediate reduction of work week from 43 to 42 hrs.; a further 
reduction of work week to 41 hrs. eff. Nov: 1, 1960; a final reduction of work week to 40 hrs. 
eff. May 1, 1961; eff. in 1961 empl. with 12 yrs. service will be entitled to 3 wks. vacation and 
those with 23 yrs. service will have 4 wks. vacation (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs. and no 
4 wk. provision). 


GATINEAU POWER, COMPANY-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—4% increase eff. in the first yr. and 3% during the second yr.; 3 wks. vacation after 
15 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 25 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. 


GLOVE Mers. Assoc., MONTREAL, ST. RAYMOND, LORETTEVILLE, ST. TITE, QUE—CLOTHING 
WKERS. FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl!—male empl. to receive 5¢-an-hr. 
increase retroactive to Mar. 1, 1960 and a further 5¢-an-hr. increase eff. Mar. 1, 1961; women 
empl. to receive an increase of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Mar. 1, 1960 and 4¢ an hr. eff. Mar. 1, 
1961; improvements in seniority clause and vacations. ‘ 


GoopRIcH CANADA, KIrcHENER, ONT.—RUBBER Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—a general increase of 74¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; 3 wks. 
vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.); improved shift premiums; 
provision for SUB. 


GREAT LAKES PAPER, ForRT WILLIAM, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP aAnp 
ParperR Miri Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) aNp OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—wage 
increases ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1960; an additional increase 
ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 
3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


Lake ASBESTOS OF QUEBEC, BLACK LAKE, QUE.—MINING EMPL. FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases ranging from 6¢ to 23¢ an hr. during the course 
of the agreement; increases retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); labourers’ base pay will be $1.87 an hr. in 1960 and $1.91 an hr. 
in 1961. 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO, ONT.—PuBLIC EMPL. (CLC) (OFFICE STAFF): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 2,000 empl.—a general increase of 34% retroactive to Mar. 30, 1960; 3% increase eff. 
Mar. 30, 1961; these increases are not to be cumulative; employer and employees to share 
equally the cost of the PSI Brown Plan; all empl. to become union members after 110 days of © 
employment. 


Norton Co., CuippawA, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 500 empl—a general wage increase ranging from 5¢ to 13¢ an hr. retroactive to May 21, 
1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service. 


REGENT KNITTING MILLs, ST. JEROME, QUE.—TEXTILE WERs, Union (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—settlement terms not yet available. 


REGINA GENERAL HosPITAL, REGINA, SAskK.—PuBLic EMPL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
700 empl—a general increase of 34% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; a further increase of 24% eff. 
Jan. 1, 1961; additional adjustments were made to the wages of technicians and tradesmen. 


St. BonrrACE GENERAL HospPiTAL, ST. BONIFACE, MAN.—EMPL. UNION OF HospItat INST. 
(Inp.): 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—a general increase of $10 per mo. retroactive to 
April 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of continuous service (previously 3 wks. after 
15) yrs2): 

Scott CLOTHING, LoNGUEUIL, QuE—EmPL. Assoc. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—a general increase of 73¢ an hr. eff. July 2, 1960; an additional paid statutory holiday 
for empl. with 4 yrs. or more seniority; company to contribute an additional $¢ an hr. to pension 
plan making it a total of 74¢ an hr. 


Howarp SmitH PAPER, CORNWALL, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLtp AND PAPER 
Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—increases ranging from 
11¢ to 13¢ an hr. to become eff. May 1, 1960, with a further increase ranging from 4¢ to 7¢ 
an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; improved vacation allowance; additional paid statutory holiday; 
expansion in the bereavement leave allowance. 


Wasasso CoTTOoN, WELLAND, ONT.—TEXTILE CounciL (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—‘S¢-an-hr. eff. June 27, 1960; an additional 3¢-an-hr. increase eff. June 27, 1961. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Many Canadian Skilled Workers 
Trained Abroad, Survey Finds 


Thirty-five per cent of all tradesmen 
interviewed during a Department of Labour 
survey that sought some insight into the 
ways in which workers in five selected 
skilled trades had acquired their skill had 
received the greater part of their training 
outside Canada, it is stated in a bulletin 
based on the survey. The bulletin is No. 
4 in the series produced by the Research 
Program on the Training of Skilled Man- 
power. 


The proportion of tradesmen trained out- 
side Canada ranged from a high of more 
than SO per cent in the case of draughtsmen 
to 22 per cent in sheet metal working. 


The more highly skilled the trade, the 
greater was the dependence on immigra- 
tion as a source of skilled workers. “This 
suggests that, up to the time of the survey, 
training facilities in Canada were failing 
to keep pace with manpower requirements, 
and this was particularly pronounced in the 
more highly skilled occupations,” the report 
says. 


The samples of workers interviewed com- 
prised tool and die makers, sheet metal 
workers, floor moulders, draughtsmen, and 
electronic technicians in the Toronto and 
Montreal labour markets. 


Other information sought in the survey, 
says the foreword to the bulletin, included: 
the opinions of workers as to what formed 
the most valuable part of their training, how 
they regarded their trade in relation to other 
occupations, how technological changes 
were affecting training needs, and the 
sources of workers in skilled trades. 

“Tt was felt that data of this kind would 
be of value in suggesting ways in which 
the education and training of workers for 
the skilled trades could be improved and 
would, therefore, assist educational author- 
ities, industry, labour, government, and 
other interested groups in their efforts to 
meet industry’s changing requirements for 
skilled and technical manpower,” the report 
says. 

The bulletin gives a summary of the 
findings of the survey, followed by tabulated 
data relating to each of the five trades 
dealt with. A further, detailed analysis of 
the tabular material is contained in a 
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separate report for each trade, which can 
be obtained from the Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Department of Labour. 


The report mentions four criteria as 
having decided the choice of trades to be 
studied. These were: that the skills required 
in the trade have been affected by tech- 
nological changes, that the trade represents 
an important occupational group, that it is 
likely to grow in importance as mechaniza- 
tion increases in industry, and that it is one 
to which entrance is frequently gained by 
apprenticeship. 

“In selecting the industries and establish- 
ments to be covered for each trade, an 
attempt was made to have as broad an 
industry coverage as possible within the 
limits imposed by the manpower and time 
available for the study. The number of 
workers to be selected from a particular 
industry and establishment was related to 
the number employed in that trade in the 
establishment and in the industry of which 
the establishment formed part,” the report 
states. 


Hospital Insurance Agreement 
Signed with Yukon Territory 


The eleventh agreement under the Hos- 
pital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act 
has been completed with the signing of an 
agreement with the Yukon Territory on 
June 29. 

The Yukon Plan, which came into opera- 
tion on July 1, is similar in scope to that 
in a number of other areas of the country. 
It includes all of the in-patient services 
required under the federal Act and also 
certain services for out-patients. The latter 
will be provided within 24 hours after an 
accident or for a longer period in cases 
where the required services cannot be ob- 
tained within that time. 

The Plan will be financed out of the 
general revenues of the Territory and no 
premiums or authorized charges will be 
levied to meet the Yukon share of the joint 
undertaking. Under the terms of the Hos- 
pital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act, 
the Dominion Government contributes 
approximately 50 per cent of costs on a 
nation-wide basis. 


CLC Executive Council Deals with 


Matters Referred by Convention 


Prompt adoption by the federal Govern- 
ment of proposals made by the Canadian 
Labour Congress at the 1958 National 
Winter Employment Conference was called 
for last month by the CLC Executive 
Council. The Council held a three-day meet- 
ing in Ottawa to deal with resolutions 
referred to it by the Congress convention 
in April. 

At the meeting, the Council also pro- 
nounced the formal sentence of expulsion 
from the CLC of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, which had failed to take 
advantage of the 30 days of grace granted 
it by the convention. 

The Council also called for: 

—Publication earlier in the year of the 
Government’s plans for dealing with winter 
unemployment. 

—A large program of public works to 
provide employment, and measures to en- 
courage and help in the building of houses. 

The Council proposed revisions in unem- 
ployment insurance legislation that would 
have the effect of: 

—Making benefits available to workers 
who have exhausted their benefits or are 
unable to qualify, with the cost borne not 
by the Unemployment Insurance Fund but 
met out of public funds. 

—Modify disqualification regarding un- 
employment due tc work stoppages. 

—Provide unemployment assistance to 
persons released from prison. 

—Extend provisions of the Act to all 
civic employees. 

Among a number of suggestions regarding 
changes in taxation recommended by the 
Council were those calling for a more 
progressive income tax, with higher exemp- 
tions for married and single persons and 
on account of dependents, as well as several 
kinds of new exemptions. 

The Council condemned “the racist fea- 
tures and breaches of civil liberties” in 
Canada’s present Immigration Act. It asked 
the Government to establish a national 
advisory committee on immigration com- 
posed of representatives of farmers, labour, 
management, welfare agencies and other 
bodies. It also proposed that “the admission 
of immigrants be consistent with the absorp- 
tive capacity of the country.” 

Support was given in principle to the 
programs of organized farmers for fair 
prices for farm products. The Council also 
asked for the establishment of a Royal 
Commission to investigate the prices of 
agricultural implements, and repudiated any 
suggestion that wage increases obtained by 
workers in the farm implement industry 
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were in any way responsible for the high 
price of implements. 

The Council supported civil servants in 
their requests for salary increases, and con- 
demned the Government’s action in granting 
piecemeal increases to civil servants with- 
out making the increases retroactive. It also 
reiterated previous demands for collective 
bargaining rights for civil servants. 

The Council again asserted its opposition 
to the principle of compulsory arbitration 
and the use of injunctions in labour dis- 
putes. Denial to any group of employees of 
the right to strike was strongly condemned. 

Elimination of trading stamps by law 
was asked for by the Council. Another 
resolution protested “the outrageous interest 
rates and other charges of finance com- 
panies.” 


Independent Research Group 


Says Chignecto Canal Feasible 


The Chignecto Canal is “technically 
feasible” and, from a climatic point of 
view, usable, according to a report by an 
independent research organization that was 
commissioned by the Chignecto Canal Com- 
mittee. 

The cost of the project, estimated at $90 
million, “could be more than counter- 
balanced by increased revenues from the 
region,” the report said. 

The report, by Economic Research Cor- 
poration of Montral, was released by 
Michael Wardell of Fredericton, honorary 
secretary of the Canal Committee. The 
report was prepared under the direction of 
Dr. D. E. Armstrong, McGill University, 
and Dr. D. H. Hay, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

The Canal would connect the Bay of 
Fundy with the Northumberland Strait. 

The Canal is pictured by the report as 
an extension of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
linking it with a sheltered route for Atlantic 


- coastal shipping. It adds that Great-Lakes- 


type boats, cheaper than ocean-going ships 
to build and operate, could be used in the 
waterway. 


J.H. Oldenbroek Resigns as ICFTU 


Secretary-General; Becu Succeeds 


J. H. Oldenbroek of The Netherlands, 
Secretary-General of the International Con-' 
federation of Free Trade Unions for the 
past 10 years, resigned from the post last 
month. 

He will be succeeded by Omer Becu of 
Belgium, Secretary-General of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation. 

The ICFTU represents an estimated 57,- 
000,000 union members in 100 countries. 
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Pictured at a testimonial dinner to John McLeod, retired Vice-President in Canada of 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union, are (from left): John 
W. Bruce, Organizer for the Plumbers and Pipefitters; S. J. Finlay, Vice-President, 
Eastern Canada, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers; CLC President Claude 
Jodoin; Mr. McLeod; and J. J. Murphy, International President of the Bricklayers. 


Testimonial Dinner Honours John McLeod, Bricklayers’ Vice-President 


John McLeod, for 40 years Vice-President 
in Canada of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union, a union 
officer for 52 years, and a trade unionist 
for 56 years, was honoured recently at a 
testimonial dinner in Toronto. 

Mr. McLeod, now 78 years of age, was 
apprenticed as a stonecutter in his native 
Scotland at the age of 15 years. In 1903 
he became a member of the Stonemasons’ 
Union in Scotland. Early in 1904 he came 
to Canada, and worked at his trade in 
Toronto and Niagara Falls, becoming a 
member of the Niagara Falls local of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers in the 
same year. 

In 1908 Mr. McLeod was elected Record- 
ing Secretary of Local 26, Toronto, and 
in 1910 he became business agent for the 
local, at that time a job that occupied only 
three months of the year. He worked as a 
stonemason during the remaining nine 
months. 

Mr. McLeod was for several years Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Provincial Conference 
of the Bricklayers Union, until in 1918 he 
was appointed special deputy of the inter- 
national union. Two years later he was 
elected Vice-President by acclamation. 
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In 1934, he represented the Trades and 
Labour Congress at the Tolpuddle Martyrs 
Centennial, and was TLC fraternal delegate 
to the Trades Union Congress. 

Mr. McLeod served throughout World 
War II as a member of the National Joint 
Conference Board, a tripartite board set up 
by the federal Government to advise the 
Minister of Labour. 

In 1949 he was an adviser to the Govern- 
ment Delegate to the Second Session of 
the ILO Building, Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, held in Rome. 

Mr. McLeod was known for his modera- 
tion and talent for conciliation in his deal- 
ings as a union official. It is said that 
during his 40 years as vice-president there 
wasn’t one officially sanctioned strike in 
his jurisdiction. When an unofficial walkout 
occurred, he used his authority to get the 
men back to work. 

The dinner was attended by about 150 
persons from a score of unions and the 
Canadian Labour Congress. Chairman was 
S. J. Finlay, Vice-President in Canada of 
the Boilermakers. 

J. B. Metzler, Ontario Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and R. J. Tallon, former Commis- 
sioner of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, were among those present. 


U.S. Senate Told about Canadian 
Labour-Management Co-operation 

A summary history of Canadian labour- 
management co-operation, the annual report 
of the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service of the Department of Labour for 
the year ended March 31, 1959, and a 
lengthy extract from the Department’s 
Monthly bulletin Teamwork in Industry 
for May were incorporated last month in 
the United States Congressional Record- 
Senate on the motion of Senator Jacob 
Javits.. 

Senator Javits asked that these docu- 
ments be printed in the Record when he 
introduced in the Senate a bill for the 
establishment of an agency of government 
to be responsible for the development of 
labour-management councils to increase 
American productivity. 


He said this was remarkable confirmation 
of the effectiveness of this technique from 
our neighbour, Canada.” 


Two Thirds of U.S. Plant Workers 
Covered by Collective Agreements 


Two thirds of the 11,700,000 production 
and kindred workers employed in manu- 
facturing in the United States in 1958 were 
in establishments in which a majority of the 
plant workers were covered by collective 
agreements. This was shown by a survey by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
results of which were summarized in the 
Monthly Labor Review for April. 

Nearly 3,900,000 factory workers were in 
establishments in which collective agree- 
ments were either non-existent or extended 
to only a minority of the employees. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(Page numbers refer to Hansard) 


May 26—Percentage of persons without 
jobs and seeking work, by number of months 
looking for work, at the end of correspond- 
ing weeks in April in the years 1953 to 
1960 inclusive, given in a table presented 
by the Minister of Labour in answer to a 
question. The situation “has run pretty 
well normally for the past eight years,” 
Mr. Starr says (p. 4250). 

There were 228,551 active seasonal benefit 
claims on April 30, but there have been no 
complaints from the Canadian Labour 
Congress or the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour about the cut-off 
date of May 15 for seasonal unemployment 
insurance benefits, the Minister of Labour 
points out in answering a question (p. 
4252). 

May 27—“Will automation have any 
effect on Canada’s 700,000 unemployed 
I think we should look twice before com- 
pletely mechanizing the Post Office Depart- 
ment,” says Azellus Dennis (St. Denis) 
during debate on the Post Office Depart- 
ment estimates (p. 4292). 

May 31—Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on coal is expected in the late summer, 
the Minister of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys tells a questioner. A rumour that three 
mines in Nova Scotia are likely to be closed 
before the production of the report is not 
true, the Minister says in answer to the 
same questioner (p. 4361). 


Jume 1—The unemployment insurance 
fund balance on April 30, 1957 was $854,- 
607,845.71; April 30, 1958, $693,102,899.31; 
April 30, 1959, $454,462,498.91; April 30, 
1960, $324,986,215.82 (interim), the Minis- 
ter of Labour states in reply to a question 
(p. 4409). 


The Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships does not contemplate repossess- 
ing any of the eight vessels sold to Cuban 
interests in August 1958; seven of them 
were in Halifax and one in Baltimore, 
according to the latest reports, the Minister 
of Transport says in answering a question 
(p. 4411). 


June 6—Second reading moved of Bill 
C-63, to amend the Old Age Security Act 
to do away with the requirement that an 
old age security pension must be suspended 
when a pensioner absents himself, from 
Canada for more than one month (p. 4554). 

The motion was debated at considerable 
length and the bill passed second reading 
(p. 4566). 


Motion to authorize inquiry into prices 
of farm machinery by the standing com- 
mittee on agriculture and colonization is 
agreed to (p. 4571). 


June 7—A protest from Regina Local 
179 of the Plumbers and Steamfitters union 
regarding the recruitment of United States 
welders by a company employed by the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation, while 
Canadian welders with suitable experience 
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remained unemployed, had been received 
by her, the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration says in answer to a question. 
She had asked her department to investigate 
(p. 4597). 


Bill C-63, to amend the Old Age Security 
Act, read the third time and passed (p. 
4599). 


June 9—Question of bringing non-profes- 
sional hospital employees under unemploy- 
ment insurance has been constantly under 
consideration, the Minister of Labour says 
in reply to a question (p. 4710). 


“Canada needs immigrants for many rea- 
sons, the most obvious of which is to 
provide skills and training necessary for 
the development of the country,” the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
says in outlining the views of the Govern- 
ment on immigration, during debate on her 
department’s estimates (p. 4711). 

The Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration is advertising overseas to the 
effect that there are openings “in the same 
areas in which we have thousands upon 
thousands of unemployed,” Harold E. Winch 
(Vancouver East) says during the same 
debate (p. 4717). 


June 10—Borrowings from the Minister 
of Finance on behalf of the unemployment 
insurance fund have recently been reduced, 
the Minister of Finance says in reply to a 
question. Total loans outstanding from the 
Minister of Finance were $37,000,000 on 
May 31, and on June 9 they had been 
reduced to $25,000,000 (p. 4768). 


June 13—Medical care program proposed 
by the government of Saskatchewan has not 
been the subject of consultation between 
himself or his officials and provincial offi- 
cials, and the Premier of Saskatchewan has 
not sought federal financial assistance, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
says in reply to questions (p. 4818). 

June 15—The number of people admitted 
to Canada for permanent landing during 
the years 1956 to 1959, and the number 
ordered deported, are given by the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration in answer 
to a question (p. 4948). 

Unemployment insurance fund investment 
transactions during April and May are 
reported by the Minister of Finance in 
answering a question (p. 4949). 


June 20—A study concerning the values 
placed on automobiles for duty purposes 
and discounts on the values of imported 
cars is going on, the Prime Minister says 
in answering a question about his recent 
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conference with heads of the Canadian 
automobile industry regarding conditions in 
the industry (p. 5110). 


Resolution to introduce amendments to 
the Public Service Superannuation Act with 
respect to contributions, pensionable service, 
benefits, etc., is debated and concurred in, 
and Bill C-76 is read the first time (p. 
5124). 


Resolution to introduce a measure to 
amend, revise and consolidate the Civil 
Service Act is debated and concurred in, 
and Bill C-77 read the first time. The 
measure “touches all aspects of the appoint- 
ment, classification, tenure, rights and 
responsibilities of the Civil Service of 
Canada, and the powers and duties of 
the independent Civil Service Commission 
charged with responsibility in relation there- 
to,” the Minister of Finance explains (p. 
5128). 


Need for careful consideration of the 
proposed bill by Parliament is recognized 
by the Government, the Minister said, and 
to facilitate such detailed consideration he 
would propose that the bill, after second 
reading, be referred to a special select com- 
mittee of the House for study and report 
(paalds)y. 


June 21—Figures on unemployment re- 
leased by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on June 9 show that unemployment “both 
in absolute and relative terms is higher than 
in the corresponding periods of 1959 and 
1958,” and higher than in any corresponding 
period since the great depression, Hon. 
Paul Martin (Essex East) says in asking 
how the Government intended to deal with 
the situation. The Minister of Labour 
pointed out that according to the release 
there were 250,000 more persons working 
than last month and 140,000 more working 
than in the same period of 1959 (p. 5173). 


June 22—Five hundred strawberry pick- 
ers are needed at Chilliwack and there are 
only 200 people registered at the National 
Employment Service office, and 4,000 
pickers are wanted in the whole Fraser 
Valley, Harold Hicks (Fraser Valley) says, 
asking the Minister of Labour where pick- 
ers can be obtained. The Minister promises 
to bring the matter to the attention of the 
NES (p. 5241). 


A survey to determine the feasibility of 
building the Chignecto Canal will be made 
and the cost will be shared equally between 
the federal Government and the Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick, the Minister of 
Public Works informs a questioner (p. 
5242). 


THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 


“There is urgent need for more study and 
analysis of the basic facts about the employ- 
ment of women and opportunities for their 
employment.” Canadian women’s organiza- 
tions repeatedly brought this appeal to the 
Government’s attention, and this was an 
important factor in the decision almost six 
years ago to establish a Women’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labour. 


The purpose of the Bureau was to pro- 
mote a wider understanding of women’s 
role in the contribution to the labour force, 
and to advance their opportunities in em- 
ployment in order to enable them to make 
a more effective contribution to the develop- 
ment of Canada. 


In the almost six years of its existence, 
the Women’s Bureau has performed the 
functions assigned to it: 


1. To examine existing data and studies 
concerning conditions of employment of 
women workers, and to stimulate additional 


In the performance of its third function 
(see box), the Women’s Bureau has had 
many contacts recently with women’s organ- 
izations; staff members gave addresses to 
and participated in the discussions at several 
conferences and conventions. 

At the 42nd annual conference of the 
Alberta Association of Registered Nurses, 
at Banff from May 17 to 20, several 
speakers from outside the nursing profes- 
sion addressed the delegates this year. 
Among these was Mrs. Agnes Beckett, 
Assistant to the Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, who discussed some of the prob- 
lems confronting the professional woman. 

At the spring convention of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs of Alberta, 
in Medicine Hat from May 21 to 23, Mrs. 
Beckett described the aims and work of 
the Women’s Bureau and participated in 
the discussion of the issues before the 
meeting. Chief among these was a survey 
of business and industry being carried out 
by the Clubs in an effort to measure the 
effectiveness of the provincial equal pay 
law passed in 1957. Members reported a 
favourable reception from businesses so far 
approached. 

A brief to be presented by the Clubs at 
the forthcoming Government inquiry into 
the operation of the Alberta Labour Act 
was also discussed. The Clubs are asking 
the Board of Industrial Relations and its 
inspectors, who administer the Act, to give 
leadership in educating the public with 
respect to the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. Also being urged is an increase 
in the minimum wage rates and identical 
minima for men and women workers. 

The Canadian chapter of Les Femmes 
Chefs d’Entreprises was hostess to the 11th 


research by the appropriate branches of 
the Department or other research bodies. 


2. Using the knowledge so gained, with 
the help of other branches of the Depart- 
ment, to assemble information of interest 
to women, and, through speeches and pub- 
lished material, to make it available in such 
a way as to foster an intelligent approach 
to women’s problems. 

3. To develop regular channels between 
the Department and other public and private 
agencies, including women’s groups and em- 
ployer and labour organizations, in order to 
ensure a continuing interchange of infor- 
mation concerning women in employment. 

4. To advise the Department on any of 
its programs affecting women workers, and 
to be available for consultation with provin- 
cial government agencies or other bodies 
concerned with employed women as re- 
quested. 


international convention, held at Montreal 
from May 29 to June 4. The purpose of the 
association, founded in France in 1945, is 
primarily economic, and includes acquaint- 
ing women with the laws affecting their 
economic interests and status. 

Miss Marion Royce, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, attended two sessions of 
the convention, at which delegates from 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, The Nether- 
lands and West Germany were present. All 
members of the organization fill executive 
positions in business and the professions, 
and the majority are married. The theme 
of the congress was the survival of the 
family enterprise and the role of women 
as partners in or directors of such businesses. . 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Women of Canada, held at 
Niagara Falls from May 30 to June 3, 
Miss Royce spoke on the history and pro- 
gram of the United Nations Commission 
on the Status of Women, with particular 
reference to the 14th session recently held 
at Buenos Aires. She drew attention to 
issues currently before the Commission that 
are of special concern to Canadian women: 
the status of married women in employ- 
ment, equal pay for equal work, vocational 
guidance for girls, age of retirement, legal 
minimum age of marriage, and the effect 
of inheritance laws on the status of women. 

On June 10 Miss Royce spoke to the 
University Teachers of Home Economics, a 
section of the Conference of Learned 
Societies, on the subject of women in the 
labour force and the contribution that home 
economics might make to training women 
in the future. This talk was followed by a 
discussion of needed developments in univer- 
sity curriculum in the field. 
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Women as Part-Time and Part-Year Workers 


Both part-time and parf-year workers more common in female labour force than 
among male working population. As women’s labour force participation grows, 
number of workers who do not devote full time to the job will likely increase 


Neither the number of women with jobs 
nor the participation rate of women* gives 
a measure of the share of the nation’s 
work, in man-hours, weeks or months, that 
is contributed by women. And the labour 
force participation rate does not reflect 
the extent to which the working population 
is made up of part-time and occasional 
workers; anyone who does even one hour’s 
work during the survey week is counted 
in the labour force, and given the same 
weight in the participation rate as a full- 
time worker. 

(The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly bulletin on the labour force survey 
regularly warns that “while variations in 
the estimates of the total number of persons 
with jobs provide a valuable indicator of 
economic conditions, significant changes in 
the employment pattern may be concealed 
unless attention is focussed on the extent 
to which these people worked less than full 
time, or were not at work.’) 

In assessing the contribution of women 
to the nation’s work, it becomes important, 
as the number of employed women grows, 
to investigate the effect of the difference 
in the pattern of women’s work from that 
of men’s. A change is taking place in the 
sex composition of the working population; 
there may also be a change in the individual 
contribution to work made by the female 
members. Since a woman’s work-pattern is 
greatly influenced by obligations that fall 
on her when she marries, it is likely that 
the total contribution of women workers 
would be affected by the increase in recent 
years in the: proportion married. 

It is important, too, to ascertain whether 
the proportion of working women who 
spend virtually their whole lives in the 
labour force—a minority of all women—is 
increasing or decreasing. If the number of 
labour force members who do not have full- 
time, year-round jobs is increasing at a 
faster rate than the number of those who 
do, the implications may be important. 

Women with family responsibilities do 
not generally commit themselves to full- 
time, year-round employment. Yet they 
may arrange to work outside the home for 


*Percentage of the civilian female population 14 
years of age and over in the labour force, i.e., with 
jobs or without jobs and seeking work. 
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a few hours a day, perhaps while children 
are at school, or on certain days of the 
week. Or they may take on full-time jobs 
now and then in a seasonal rush, permitting 
their usual home duties to pile up until they 
are free again. 

Although the two patterns of work are 
not always mutually exclusive, it is gener- 
ally true that when women take jobs that 
do not commit them 100 per cent to the 
labour force they are either (a) part-time 
workers in that they work less than the 
regular weekly hours, or (b) part-year 
workers. The important factor that distin- 
guishes both categories from regular labour 
force members (male or female) is that 
their primary attachment is to duties outside 
the labour force. 


From the labour force survey data it is 
possible to measure with some degree of 
accuracy the extent of part-time work. But 
how many labour force members work only 
part of the year, and the characteristics of 
these part-year workers are much more 
difficult to establish. In this article, attention 
will be directed first to the identifiable group 
of part-time workers, and then an attempt 
will be made 'to estimate the extent of part- 
year work. 


Part-Time Work 


Although it is technically possible to use 
part-time workers in many factories, indus- 
try generally “wants a full working day of 
seven or eight hours...so that machines 
can be kept running and the hours fit in 
with the general organization of the 
establishment, supervision, transportation 
arrangements and so on”.!1 In North Amer- 
ica, industry has made relatively little use 
of part-time workers except in times of 
labour shortage. Employers naturally want 
to avoid disruption of the routine of the 
plant that is likely to result from introducing 
part-time work beyond what is necessary to 
meet unforeseen circumstances that are 
bound to arise from time to time. 

When a plant shuts down because of lack 
of orders or of raw material, or when ill- 
ness or the weather prevents workers from 
putting in full time on the job, the result 
is what is usually called short-time work or 


1Dame Mary Smieten: ‘‘Problems of Women’s 
Employment in Great Britain,’ International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1954, p. 51. 


involuntary part-time work, and it mainly 
affects men. 


But in addition to those who work part 
time now and then by reason of circum- 
stances beyond their control, many are on 
a regular schedule of part-time work year 
in and year out. This arrangement may be 
due to requirements of the employer whose 
establishment experiences regular rush 
periods as well as lulls, or it may be a 
special plan to enable the worker to fulfil 
other obligations. In somé kinds of estab- 
lishments such as retail stores and restaur- 
ants, the needs of the employer fortunately 
coincide with the hours that many part-time 
workers can afford to give to paid work. 
Women whose commitments to home 
responsibilities preclude them from giving 
full time to an outside job make up the 
majority of regular part-time workers. This 
class of part-time workers, which in the 
last five years has been growing in Canada 
at a much faster rate than the regular 
full-time working force, can be said to dilute 
the labour force. 


Recognizing that part-time work is among 
the important issues concerning women 
workers today, the International Labour 
Organization has called on experts from 
many countries to consider part-time work 
among other questions affecting working 
women. Already it is clear that opinions are 
divided as to the probable effects of any 
large-scale growth in this segment of the 
labour force. 


Women’s organizations have expressed 
fears that part-time employment may “lead 
to the creation of a special body of women 
workers of a lower type constituting a 
threat to the application of the principle 
of equal pay and to the status of the female 
labour force as a whole”.2 Others have 
raised objections on economic grounds. It 
has been suggested that if part-time work 
were to become available on a large scale 
some women would switch from full-time to 
part-time work, causing a drop in the over- 
all contribution of women to the working 
force. Whether or not this would happen 
is a matter of conjecture. It is certain, 
however, that the part-time job fills a real 
need for many. It enables women to add 
to the family income without neglecting 
essential duties of the home; at the same 
time it provides employers with extra help 
al peak periods. 

The meeting of Experts on Women’s 
Employment called by the ILO in 1956 
agreed to limit the definition of part-time 


2Part-time Employment for Women’’, Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. LXXV, No. 6, June 
1957, p. 551. 


work for the purposes of their discussions 
to regular work carried on for substantially 
less than normal hours of work by mutual 
agreement between the employer and the 
worker. Involuntary short-time work in 
periods of economic recession, and seasonal 
and casual work were excluded. 

The Canadian Labour Force Survey con- 
ducted monthly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics classes all who work less than 35 
hours in the survey week as less than full- 
time workers. Data are provided separately 
for those who regularly work part time. 
These regular part-time workers correspond 
roughly to the group with which the ILO 
meeting of Experts on Women’s Employ- 
ment is concerned. 

In recent years both the number and 
proportion of Canadian workers on a regular 
schedule of part-time work have been 
growing. This trend is particularly notice- 
able in the case of women (Table 1). 

Despite the fact that the number of part- 
time jobs has been on the increase, there is 
“oreat demand for part-time employment on 
the women’s side...in most of the econ- 
omically more developed countries”.? Be- 
cause married women still make up a high 
proportion of the non-working population 
the situation is likely to continue. These 
women are, generally speaking, not looking 
for full-time jobs, but if suitable part-time 
jobs were offered many would be ready to 
accept them. 

Unless a very tight employment situation 
develops there is little hope of heavy 
demand for part-time workers in factories, 
although in time of national emergency they 
could become indispensable. But the grow- 
ing distributive and service industries will 
probably continue te offer more part-time 
employment. It would be hard to imagine 
retail stores today without the women who 
help the full-time staff at rush hours and 
replace them on their days off, or offices 
without the men and women to clean up 
after regular workers go home. Consider- 
able success has been achieved in placement 
of part-time workers in retail stores, restaur- 
ants, beauty parlors and laundries. With few 
full-time domestic workers available nowa- 
days, a great many families rely on part- 
time household help. In professions in which 
there is a perennial shortage of help, such 
as nursing, social work and teaching, it is 
generally possible to solve the administrative 
problems, and considerable use is made 
of part-time workers. 

Regular part-time work for women 
appears to be an established pattern in 
North America in establishments where it 
is either a solution to the employer’s prob- 


8 “Part-time Employment for Women’’, p. 545. 
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TABLE 1—REGULAR PART-TIME WORKERS 
Number and Percentage of all with jobs by sex, four specified months, 1952-1959 


(Labour Force Survey estimates in thousands) 


Number Percentage of All With Jobs 
Male Female Male Female 
1952" Novembersecce esse cet ieiien eau cree ere 98 154 2.4 Ass 
1958. Pebruar yiccessupioaiec sete rake claseer tenet te 83 118 2.1 10.6 
May or ee tate cae mets necnterrenar aiccemat 75 142 1.8 12.1 
August. 2a don ce eihs Ura etbeads onetrae eene 63 117 15 9.7 
NO Vent DOI o2¢..5-:.6 deme pce arate aca 78 124 1.9 10.4 
1954... February. .agcoes. Ee ees 80 122 2-4 10.4 
th eae Ane een: ne, 86 143 2.1 12-1 
August tr tees 298s ce ces Oe ores ae 64 125 1.5 10.2 
Novéembers pte ascen at saa - Crea ee 74 139 1.8 11.5 
1955 February. io diaseaeccen cet eae eee eee 94 144 2.4 12.3 
Mai yiscactase..drvch hie eethee eee Ree Ree 82 151 2.0 12.3 
AUSUBE-.- swish oh ae pee his ete 68 132 1.5 10.2 
Novemberhij ics. ccctee eek cone ete ae ates 82 158 2.0 12.3 
1056. Februar y;ice ce o-c:cn ieee oo ea eG 81 150 2.0 12.0 
May.\.2 oe See. Ses. Se Se 92 182 2.2 14.0 
Aupust..0cic2 2 hi: goriaee aas nbn ran lets ae 62 160 1.4 11.8 
November? cet cantata cern terete 84 175 1.9 12.7 
1957, Rebrusyry:, 00922). 7d sue ann ae ee ert 93 163 2.3 12.3 
May eres. eet ee Oe ee eee 97 199 2.2 14.2 
August). 3s eee ee Ee 80 163 sloyd 11.5 
November. cceinition otek «cctrieise - eer ere 123 229 2.8 15.8 
1958 Bebruary ewsecathee ee ee. eee eee 123 213 3.1 15.5 
IE ae, Meee Pg NE A ee 149 249 3.4 17.4 
Auguste. eta. circ tee met eee Seer eee 93 208 2.0 14.1 
Noveribersit.c tinea < tes Jaret Sas 120 236 2.8 16.0 
1959" Fobruarye seccsnas aoe eros erat rcire es 122 235 3.0 16.1 
May. 2:35... th sece ee eee. a 131 255 3.0 17.1 
ANIgUSh.o Achiacenise en cane eee eee 103 216 2.2 14.0 
November!) 4 fins: ace Pete eee eee 146 261 3.3 16.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey monthly bulletins, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


lem or a means of using help available only in the labour force participation rates for 
part of the time by re-scheduling some of this group.” 
the work. The U.S. Department of Labor Part-Year Workers 


reports that: “The recent increases in labor : 
force participation rates of married women i homnontly labos z0tes Aaa Ste | based 
on Jabour force activity during the survey 


have undoubtedly been partially due to eek. It does not, of course, show what 
expanding part-time job opportunities in proportion of the workers are employed for 
suburban stores and service establishments.” Jess than a full year. The only authoritative 
They add that: “If sufficient additional part- . 

4U.S. Department of Labor, Population and Labor 


time jobs are not available, there ey. not Force Projections for the United States, 1960 to 1976, 
be as much continued increase as projected Bulletin No. 1242, p. 50. 


TABLE 2—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WAGE-EARNERS IN CANADA* 14 AND 
OVER EMPLOYED LESS THAN 10 WEEKS AND LESS THAN 20 WEEKS IN YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1941, BY SEX 


Weeks of Employment 1951 1941 
Men Women Men Women 
Whess:Ghan 10.7... coe ajemign ar, cee cee eee eee eee eee lee ea No.103, 53 60,556 126,342 56,481 
% 3.4 5.6 6.0 8.1 
PRG RS' VEU LO fio a. a-<<cssgos erat agerelers Stet EEST TARR tatoREI Toke teca CET ete eae No.198,382 111, 275 244, 785 103,018 
% 6.6 10.4 11.6 14.7 


* Not including Yukon and Northwest Territories. 1951 includes Newfoundland. 
{ Includes those employed less than 10 weeks. 
Source; 1951 Census, Vol. 5, Table 14. 
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TABLE 3—PERCENTAGE OF WAGE-EARNERS IN CANADA* WHO WORKED LESS 
THAN 10 WEEKS IN YEARS ENDING JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1941, BY INDUSTRY AND SEX 


Industry Men Women 
1951 1941 1951 1941 
% % % % 
a alee. _ Shi Jgaiigna done aque Geno cUlsce hoe Oe Ree eae 9.1 9.0 19.2 18.0 
MOMENTIVE GUL OD DIN a uso she ors caus wie cinix ncésoidusleinraie tie ans simeince es 5.8 12.7) 
Fishing and qoeer TE, RPO eg Reet dee oe 3 6)5:0 6.5 13.8j 12-9 14.3 
ner uaTEVING: GLEN. ..<.ce jac. y shyl eis die assets. = ook 2.6 4.8 5.0 (fea 
MernanChUnIn gran cs Ee AER. oe a tay tee ke Y jon 2.7 gy | 4.4 8.1 
Electricity, Gas and Water......: Si egrantei prior, Recap ts tear 2.8 2.9 3.3 8.5 
BORNC UND UIONECeaee cats. «ae STO aad. Saeki See aes ce vase a ee 5.9 11.0 6.2 8.4 
rel RULE NSU OR toe ra raced ie: Baars tet <saicty cts-ciB x. «, casts onctisioyewye « 2.5 4.4 4.4 5.6 
EEOC). cocenposRopOgeN@eRpinte dem aeitin tebe aat aS Aan nih ane 3.3 5.2 6.6 7.8 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............. 00000 c cc cece ee 1.4 3.0 San 6.1 
SIOTCR... soc eddWGe > au He D Ieee See Seen eee 3.0 4.5 6.2 8.3 
DARE ATER OME ECM nN Naschstc wipe afebighvs eh ajate inseis seine 5 3.4 6.0 5.6 8.1 


* Not including Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: 1951 Census, Vol. 5, Table 24. 


source of information concerning that group 
of workers is the Census. 


The last census of the Canadian labour 
force was conducted in 1951. It shows the 
number of weeks worked during the year 
by wage-earners of each sex, but there is 
nothing to indicate whether the weeks away 
from work were voluntary or involuntary. 

It seems reasonable to assume, however, 
that few regular workers would choose to 
work less than 10 weeks in the year. Table 
2 shows that although more men than 
women were employed for less than 10 
weeks® in the year (the bulk of them prob- 
ably occupied most of the year as students 
or keeping house), this category of workers 
represents a higher proportion of all female 
wage-earners than of male wage-earners. 
This was true both in 1941 and 1951. 


No data are available to permit an inves- 
tigation of the trend in this respect from 
1951 to the present time, but comparison 
with 1941 census information shows that 
the absolute number of men working less 
than 10 weeks of the year (and also less 
than 20 weeks) fell in the decade preceding 


5 For comparative purposes data are also given for 
wage-earners employed for less than 20 weeks in 
census year. The argument is unchanged. 


6 Of course some who worked only a few weeks 
in the year would be beginning workers and others 
retiring, but this should not affect the comparison 
between 1941 and 1951. A study made by the Econ- 
omics and Research Branch in 1949 concluded that 
roughly 13.5 per cent of the female labour force and 
9.6 per cent of the male labour force were employed 
for only part of the year. The big difference was 
that of these part-year workers 97 per cent of the 
females but only half of the males were ‘“‘not avail- 
able for employment during the remainder of the 
year”. The great majority of these male part-year 
workers would be students, whereas housewives 
would make up a high proportion of the females. 
“Seasonality of Employment in Canada,’’ Labour 
Gazette, 1949, p. 1210. 


1951, whereas the number of women work- 
ing less than 10 weeks and also less than 
20 weeks increased. Yet the forties saw 
such a great expansion in the total number 
of wage-earners, male and female, that for 
both sexes the percentage of all wage- 
earners who worked less than 10 weeks and 
less than 20 weeks fell. 

The Census also throws light on which 
industries had the highest proportion of 
men and women who were employed for 
less than 10 weeks in 1951 and in 1941. 
Generally speaking, for both sexes it is 
mainly agriculture and other industries em- 
ploying outdoor workers (Table 3). Since 
these industries are at their peak in the 
summer months, many of those who worked 
less than 10 weeks in the year would no 
doubt be winter-time students. 

Among women there is a relatively high 
percentage of part-year workers in the sery- 
ice industry, in manufacturing, and in 
trade—particularly retail trade. The service 
and trade industries are large-scale em- 
ployers of women, especially of married 
women. 

The proportion of women who work less 
than 10 weeks of the year is high in the 
manufacture of foods and beverages. This 
is related to seasonal canning of fish, fruits 
and vegetables. 

Because the data concerning part-year 
workers do not cover the same period as 
the information on part-time workers, the 
trends cannot be compared. It is known, 
however, that between the 1941 Census and 
the Census of 1951 the percentage of 
wage-earners who had worked less than 
10 weeks of the year ended June 1 fell, 
for both men and women. Whether or not 
part-time work was on the increase during 
this period is not known. But it has been 
shown that during the last six or seven 
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years there has been a decided growth in 
regular part-time workers as a proportion 
of ail persons with jobs. 

Both part-time and occasional workers 
are more common in the female labour force 
than among the male working population. 


If women workers—particularly married 
women workers—make up an increasing 
proportion of the labour force, the number 
of working people who do not devote full 
time to the job the year round will probably 
continue to grow. 


Legislation Affecting Women’s Work* 


Legislation affecting women’s work is of two kinds: requirements that apply to 
women and not to men, and standards that apply to both men and women. Recent 
trend in first type has been toward repeal or extension to both men and women 


“Legislation affecting women’s work’ is 
not just that narrow category of legislation 
that places a specific obligation on an em- 
ployer with respect to a female employee 
and not with respect to a male employee. 
Most of the legislation significantly affecting 
women’s work applies to men as well as 
women. 

What has been the trend, first, with 
respect to requirements such as restrictions 
on hours of work of women that do not 
apply to hours of work of men, restrictions 
on night work of women, and safeguards 
or amenities that must be provided only 
for women? 

The trend is towards repeal of some 
such provisions and extension of others to 
both men and women, and the record of 
the last ten years seems to be practically 
devoid of any new legislative provisions 
applying only to women. 

In 1951, the sections of the British 
Columbia Factories Acts referring specific- 
ally to women and young girls were re- 
moved, one such provision being a pro- 
vision requiring women and young girls to 
be given at least an hour for lunch unless 
exempted by an inspector. Another pro- 
vision requiring the employer on the direc- 
tion of the inspector to provide a suitable 
room for meals, which had_ previously 
applied only to women and young girls, 
was amended to apply to all persons em- 
ployed in factories. 

In relation to night work, the provisions 
of the Ontario Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act prohibiting employment of 
women after 9 p.m. in a factory or after 
2 a.m. in a restaurant was amended in 1953 
to permit the Minister of Labour to author- 
ize work until a later hour. Taking one 
year as an example, according to the annual 
report of the Department, such permits 
were granted to 147 employers during 1957 


*A paper prepared in the Legislation Branch for 
delivery at a departmental seminar on the Women’s 
Bureau. 
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(97 in the manufacturing industry, 1 in 
wholesale trade, and 49 proprietors of 
restaurants). These permits are subject to 
specified conditions, and where a trade union 
acts as bargaining agent for the employees, 
are issued only if the union agrees to 
performance of the work during the hours 
specified. 

When the Manitoba Employment Stand- 
ards Act was passed in 1957, that part of 
it which replaced the Factories Act was 
substantially revised. A number of sections 
relating solely to young girls and women 
were replaced by general provisions applic- 
able to all employees. 

Some absolute limits on hours, i.e., limits 
that apply even if an overtime rate is being 
paid, still apply to women and not to men. 
There are such limitations on working 
hours of women in factories in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. These provisions have not 
been materially changed in the last few 
years. 


Legislation Applying to Both 


Legislation that applies to both men and 
women employees may have special signi- 
ficance for women. Legislation that estab- 
lishes minimum standards in respect to rates 
of pay, time off with pay, regular hours 
of work, protection of wages and minimum 
standards in the working environment is 
of particular importance to considerable 
numbers of women, because many women 
are still unskilled and because many, 
whether skilled or unskilled, owing to 
family ties, seek work in the immediate 
area in which they live. In these circum- 
stances, there may be little competition for 
their services and little pressure upon an 
employer to improve the conditions in which 
employment is offered. The conditions of 
work that are offered may be largely deter- 
mined by the legal minimum standard. 

What has been the trend with respect to 
these standards in the last few years? 


Although some provinces continue to set 
lower minimum rates for women, the dif- 
ferential has been reduced in most cases 
since 1950. In Manitoba, in 1950, the mini- 
mum wage for women was $19.50 a week in 
the cities and $18.50 in the rural areas. The 
minimum for men was 50 cents an hour, 
regardless of location, which amounted to 
$22 for a 44-hour week (a differential of 
$2.50). The difference was gradually re- 
duced, and in the orders recently issued 
the same minimum rate has been set for 
men and women, 66 cents an hour in urban 
areas and 61 cents an hour in rural areas. 


In Alberta, the differential between the 
male and female minimum wage rates has 
been considerably reduced. In 1950, the 
minimum wage for women was $20 and 
that for men was $25. At present, the female 
minimum wage rates, $28 in the five large 
cities and $24 in the smaller places, are 
$2 a week less than those set for men: $30 
and $26, respectively. 


In British Columbia, where minimum 
rates are set on an industry or occupational 
basis, only one rate, 40 cents an hour, was 
set for factory workers in 1950, whereas 
the order now in effect sets a minimum of 
60 cents for women and 75 cents for men. 
This is an exception, however, the general 
trend when issuing new orders being to set 
the same rate for male and female em- 
ployees. The present minimum rate is 75 
cents an hour for both men and women in 
offices, and 65 cents an hour in shops and 
hotels. 

As to the general trend in the level of 
minimum wage rates, taking factory employ- 
ment as an example over the past 20 years, 
the present rates are not far different than 
they would have been had the 1938 rates 
simply been adjusted according to the cost- 
of-living index. However, there has been 
a significant extension of coverage to all 
types of employment and all areas within 
a province, with the result that a minimum 
wage rate is set for practically all women 
employees except those in agriculture or 
domestic service and for almost all men 
with the same two exceptions, except that 
in the provinces of Ontario and Nova 
Scotia no rates are set for men and new 
Brunswick sets rates only in one industry. 
(Prince Edward Island enacted a women’s 
minimum wage Act in 1959 and at the 
1960 session passed legislation providing 
for the setting of minimum rates for male 
employees. No rates have so far been set). 


Another Trend 


Another trend is the abolition or reduc- 
tion of a learning period in which lower 
rates may be set for inexperienced workers. 


Still another is to include a number of 
associated requirements with the require- 
ment to pay a minimum wage. One of these 
of considerable importance is the require- 
ment that an employee be given, when he 
is paid or, in some cases, on request, a pay 
statement showing the basis of computation 
and any deductions made. Another is the 
requirement that if an employee is asked 
to report for work, he has to be paid for 
a minimum period even if work is not 
available. 


The trend toward establishing legal mini- 
mum requirements in regard to annual paid 
vacations goes back to 1944. By 1950, there 
were such requirements in Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta, British Columbia, Quebec 
and Manitoba. In the 1950’s, annual paid 
vacations legislation was passed by Parlia- 
ment in respect to the federal industries 
and by New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
with the result that the requirement of an 
annual paid vacation is now law in eight 
provinces and in the federal industries. In 
addition, in the 1950’s, the required period 
of the annual vacation was increased from 
one week to two weeks in British Columbia 
and Manitoba, and in Saskatchewan, the 
requirement of three weeks after five years’ 
service was added. 

A perennial issue in regard to all these 
standards is the level at which they should 
be set. Although minimum wage rates have 
been set in Canada since 1918, the search 
for a set of factors that might sensibly 
determine the reasonable minimum wage 
is still going on. Although this question of 
purpose of standards and the setting of the 
standard continues to be unsolved, some 
standards are in fact established and serve 
a useful purpose. 


Another matter, the philosophy and prac- 
tice of administration of minimum labour 
standards legislation, continues to be an 
issue. Most labour standards laws are 
adopted as social measures to carry out a 
public policy. In any such Act, there is 
provision for administrative action of some 
kind, perhaps the determination of certain 
questions, and very commonly rights of 
inspection to see whether the law is com- 
plied with. Failure to comply with the law 
is an offence and there are criminal sanctions 
if an offence is proved in court. These are 
not laws passed to clarify the law between 
individuals, but in the interests of society 
as a whole. Compliance is a matter of 
public interest rather than of the interest 
of any one individual who may be affected. 

Because standards more advanced than 
the minimum are known to exist in many 
establishments, and the average is good, 
there has been a drift toward the assump- 
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tion that the situation is satisfactory every- 
where and the administrator would be wast- 
ing the public money in going out to see 
what is going on. But the usefulness of 
labour standards laws to women workers 
depends to a large degree upon whether a 
positive policy of administration is carried 
out. 
Equal Pay Laws 


Equal pay laws have been the type of 
legislation attracting most interest from 
women’s groups in the last 10 years. In 
that period, equal pay laws have been 
passed by Parliament for the federal indus- 
tries and by seven provinces. The letter of 
the law applies only where women are doing 
work at which men are also engaged, and 
has no application in any establishment 
where men and women do different types 
of work. 


It can be said, however, that these laws 
have served a useful purpose as a statement 
of public policy, have strengthened the 
hands of personnel administrations that 
believe in the principle of rate for the job 
as a matter of efficiency, and have streng- 
thened the position of women employees 
seeking, with good grounds, to improve 
their status. 

There has been no discernible public 
policy in Canada with respect to employ- 
ment of those women who have a choice 
between working and not working. No 
action has been taken by any government 
to encourage or discourage participation of 
married women in paid employment. There 
has been no move here, as in a number of 
other countries, to encourage the scheduling 
of part-time work, or to provide services 
such as day-care of children, to encourage 
women with family responsibilities to work 
outside the home. No legislation has been 
adopted requiring maternity leave to be 
given, and the, only existing legislation is 
the Maternity Protection Act passed in 
British Columbia in 1920, under which no 
regulations have been issued. There seems 
to have been no movement in Canada, as 
in a number of other countries, to provide 


that women cannot be dismissed from em- 
ployment during the time of maternity 
leave, so that continuity of service is main- 
tained and seniority rights are not lost. 

A fact that women sometimes fail to 
recognize is that developments in labour 
relations legislation are of a major concern 
to women’s work as well as to men’s work. 
Because women do not work in great num- 
bers in the heavy manufacturing industry 
or in transportation or in construction or 
in some of the other fields where trade 
unions have been most active, it is easy 
to overlook the fact that there have always 
been some industries (the clothing industry 
is an example) in which women have been 
employed and in which a substantial pro- 
portion of the employees belong to unions. 
Now as organization efforts are becoming 
more concentrated on the “white collar” 
group, the rights and obligations of trade 
unions and of trade union members become 
of greater concern to women. 

Many representations have been made in 
the last three years urging changes in 
federal and provincial labour relations 
legislation and some important changes were 
made last year in British Columbia and this 
year in Alberta, Quebec and Ontario. Out 
of all these, one development in Quebec 
and Ontario may be of particular interest 
to women: the provision in each province 
authorizing the Labour Relations Board to 
deal with complaints that a person has been 
refused employment, discharged, or dis- 
criminated against for engaging in trade 
union activities. In each province the 
Board may order reinstatement in employ- 
ment with compensation for loss of earnings 
and other employment benefits. In Ontario, 
other types of complaints from individuals 
that they have been dealt with contrary to 
the Act may also be dealt with by the 
Board. British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
have had this type of administrative remedy 
for a number of years. As organization 
moves into new fields, protection of the 
right of association by legislation may con- 
tinue to be an important safeguard of em- 
ployees’ rights. 


Tno Canadian Women Awarded Honorary Degrees 


Dr. Alice E. Wilson, MBE, and Miss Laura C. Pepper, MBE, have been awarded 
honorary degrees by Carleton University, Ottawa, and Mount Allison University, Sackville, 


N.B., respectively. 


A former civil servant (L.G., Feb., p. 165), Dr. Wilson is a well-known geologist 
who during the past 10 years has been a lecturer at Carleton University. 


Miss Pepper has been chief of the Consumer Section, Department of Agriculture, 


since it was organized in 1939. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Graduate Training in Business for Women 


Survey of graduates of Harvard-Radcliffe Program in Business Administration 
seeks answer to question: Is graduate training in business for women worthwhile? 


To mark the 20th anniversary of the 
Harvard-Radcliffe Program in Business 
Administration, a one-year graduate course 
begun in 1938 to meet the special needs 
and opportunities of women in business, 
Radcliffe College carried out an extensive 
survey of its 816 graduates in order to 
provide an answer to the question: Is 
graduate training in business for women 
worthwhile? 

The following excerpts are from a) re- 
port* on the employment experience of 
the 351 graduates working at the time of 
the survey. 

“In the working group are 239 single 
workers (92 per cent of all single grad- 
uates) and 112 married workers (21 per 
cent of all married graduates). Twenty-five 
of the married workers are employed part- 
time. 

“Employment in manufacturing firms, 
financial institutions, and schools and col- 
leges now occupy almost half of all work- 
ing graduates of the program. Of these 
three fields, the oldest and steadiest area 
of administrative opportunities for women 
has been the educational field. The 51 grad- 
uates employed in schools and colleges . 
are working as college officers and adminis- 
trators, counsellors, teachers, and research 
and staff assistants. 

“By contrast, manufacturing employment 
has been an area of more recent oppor- 
tunity for women. .. . The 62 graduates 
currently employed in manufacturing firms 
can be found in almost every type of 
department. The largest number (19) are 
in personnel departments; but 14 are ad- 
ministrative assistants to managers of other 
departments or to company executives, and 
three are themselves department heads in 
small firms. Ten graduates are in market 
research departments, and eight of them 
have been on the job for three years or 
less, for this is a new and growing job area. 
Other graduates are employed as advertising 
and sales assistants, technical representa- 
tives, and production assistants. 

“The financial field is an area of even 
more recent opportunity; employment of 
women in administrative positions by 
banks, investment firms, and insurance com- 
panies has shown a rapid growth since 1950. 
Most of these young women are working as 
assistants to security analysts, economic re- 
search assistants, and administrative assist- 
ants to trust officers and investment 


counsellors. But four are security analysts 
themselves and three are qualified stock- 
brokers. 

“Average salaries of the working grad- 
uates tend to cluster around a series of 
plateaus, based on the number of years 
they have been in the work force. A small 
number of graduates, all working ten years 
or longer, are making salaries greater than 
$10,000 a year. But the ‘five figure’ woman 
executive is still almost a rarity. With 
beginning salaries so much higher for the 
most recent graduates—$3,900 for the class 
of 1958, only about $2,500 a decade ago— 
she will probably appear in much larger 
numbers within the next five to ten years. 

“Almost without exception, Harvard- 
Radcliffe Program graduates remain in the 
work force until marriage or family respon- 
sibilities require their presence at home. 
Only 21 per cent of the married graduates 
of the program are currently at work, a 
lower proportion than the national average 
for all married college graduates in the 
country. But it should be remembered that 
half of the married women at work in the 
United States are over 40 years of age, 
while less than 15 per cent of program 
graduates are in this age group, for the pro- 
gram is only 21 years old. 

“The Radcliffe Appointment Bureau 
receives more requests from married grad- 
uates for part-time job opportunities than 
it can satisfy. As the number of part-time 
workers grows, employers may well find 
new ways to utilize this resource of trained 
womanpower. 

“Perhaps the most noteworthy charac- 
teristic of the record of Harvard-Radcliffe 
Program graduates is the variety of their 
activities. It clearly indicates that they 
have found increasing numbers and kinds 
of opportunities to pursue, activities which 
provide them with meaningful job satisfac- 
tion. And these opportunities are found not 
only at the top management level—it is 
even more important that they are to be 
found at other administrative levels. It is 
indeed fortunate that a young woman today 
has increasingly favourable chances to 
‘break the management barrier’. But it is 
perhaps even more fortunate for the larger 
numbers of young women who expect to 
be working steadily or at intervals through 
the years ahead that they will be able to 
work toward whatever job level challenges 
their maximum abilities.” 


* “Administrative Opportunities for Women” by Christine Hobart, Director, Harvard-Radcliffe Program 
in Business Administration, Journal of College Placement, February 1960. 
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89th Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association 


Opening meeting’s industrial relations conference, Minister of Labour speaks 
on “The Challenge of Change in Industrial Relations.” Other speakers discuss 
union responsibility and accountability, and questions surrounding productivity 


The 89th Annual General Meeting of 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
was held June 5, 6 and 7 at Toronto. “The 
Sixties—-New Dimensions For Industry” was 
the theme this year. 


In addition to business sessions, the meet- 
ing consisted of seven conferences: manage- 
ment, world trade, transportation, legisla- 
tion, marketing, insurance, and industrial 
relations. 


The industrial relations conference, fully 
reported here, had as its theme, “Industrial 
Relations in the Dynamic Decade Ahead”. 
It was officially opened by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour. 


The first session of the industrial rela- 
tions conference consisted, in addition to 
the Minister’s opening address, of three 
addresses, by W. H. Palm, President, Hinde 
and Dauch Paper Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto; Arthur S. Pattillo, Q.C., 
Blake, Cassels and Graydon, Toronto; and 
R. Conrad Cooper, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The second session consisted of an address 
by Dr. Jules Backman, Professor of Econ- 
omics, School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, New York University, New York, 
followed by a discussion by seven other 
speakers. 


Subjects discussed by the speakers in- 
cluded: “The Challenge of Change in Indus- 
trial Relations”, “Changes in Industrial 
Relations—The Next Ten Years”; “Changes 
in Management Responsibility—-Manage- 
ment’s Obligation to Manage”; and “Pro- 
ductivity in Perspective”. 

Thomas R. McLagan, OBE, Chairman of 
Davie Shipbuilding Limited, Chairman of 
Canadian Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Limited, and President and General Mana- 
ger of Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
was elected President of the Association for 
1960-61. 

F. D. Mathers, President, Royal City 
Foods, New Westminster, B.C., was elected 
First Vice-President; S. J. Randall, Presi- 
dent, General Steel Wares Limited, Toronto, 
Second Vice-President; T. A. Rice, Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Canada 
Limited, Hamilton, Treasurer. 
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President's Address 


Retiring President W. H. Evans expressed 
himself as being “astonished at the failure 
of organized labour to put its weight behind 
the (CMA) ‘Buy Canadian’ drive and give 
it all-out support.” 

He said that labour has the resources 
and organization to back the idea, and 
expressed pleasure over the fact that recent 
evidence of what is essentially “Buy Cana- 
dian” activity by scattered locals and unions. 
“In the giving of such support, unionists 
will be making the greatest possible contri- 
bution to their own job security,” he added. 

“At the risk of being repetitious, I must 
say again that the threat to Canadian jobs 
posed by mass consumption of competitive 
imports grows daily more serious. If we 
are to meet this threat, I believe that 
management and labour must come together 
in a united and sustained effort to make 
Canadians aware of just what is at stake. 
Nothing less than that will do. 

“And so, what I would like to see—and 
what I urge from this platform—is a deci- 
sion by the Canadian Labour Congress to 
use its power and influence in a positive 
way to promote, wherever possible and 
reasonable, the purchase of domestically- 
made goods as the only means of ensuring 
stable and increased employment for Cana- 
dians.” 

But the “Buy Canadian” program, how- 
ever vigorously promoted and however 
successful, is not the complete answer to 
foreign competition, Mr. Evans said. “The 
root of the problem in many cases is that 
the foreign maker, by virtue of his lower 
costs, has no difficulty putting a lower 
price tag on his goods than his Canadian 
counterpart.” 

This is where the domestic manufacturer’s 
responsibility rests: he must strive for 
greater efficiency without sacrificing quality, 
and must maintain a forward-looking atti- 
tude toward technical innovation. 

Other great industrial nations of the 
world enjoy certain basic cost advantages, 
Mr. Evans pointed out, that make the odds 
against Canadian manufacturers long indeed. 
“Tt is at this point that Ottawa’s share of 
responsibility for the well-being of domestic 
industry becomes very obvious. 


, 
7 
“After all, all governments see to it that 
: the price at which competitive foreign prod- 
ucts sell within their borders bears some 
sort of relation to their own price structure 
and living standards. 
“This is stock procedure with every indus- 
trial nation, including the greatest and most 
powerful, and, let me add, not excluding 
those that continually pay lip service to the 
principle of freer trade. It could not be 
otherwise with any country that wished 
to preserve and encourage the growth of its 
own secondary industries.” 
He emphasized that he was not advocat- 
ing tariff walls “10 feet high.” We are all of 
us concerned to promote the maximum of 
international trade, “provided—and it is an 
all-important proviso—that our own indus- 
tries are not crippled in the process,” he 

said. He was suggesting only the minimum 
' of protection against foreign encroachments, 
which many industries in Canada are not 
receiving today. 

Mr. Evans asserted that the manufactur- 
ing industry in Canada—‘“which, let none 
forget, is not only the greatest single source 
of employment but also the largest con- 
tributor to national wealth and the biggest 
revenue producer for government itself—is 
no longer keeping pace with the growth of 
the labour force. 

“As long as this holds true, unemploy- 
ment—and I am not now speaking of the 
seasonal kind—will continue to give cause 
for concern.” 

In the competition against imports, the 
paramount need is still to “get costs down,” 
Mr. Evans continued. Apart from manage- 
ment’s role in the achievement of this, 
which he had already stressed, and apart 
from “the ascending spiral of wage rates 
and fringe benefits,’ another major con- 
tribution to high prices was corporation 
taxes. 

“Far too many Canadians labour under 
the delusion that the various forms of 
corporation taxes...are a legitimate im- 
position that should be borne by any con- 
cern in business to make a profit. 

“We should spare no effort to get it across 
to the general public that what happens is 
that these taxes merely become part of a 
company’s operating expenses and, as such, 
are inevitably reflected in the prices paid 
. by consumers. So it is that every smidgen 

of corporation taxes, no less than the taxes 
on personal income, are paid by individual 
Canadian wage and salary earners.” 

Mr. Evans concluded with statements on 

management’s attitude toward wage rates 
_ and on immigration. 

“Management, no less than unions, has 

a very real interest in the maintenance of 


Thomas R. McLagan 


good wages and a high level of employment. 
The products of industry, after all, cannot 
be bought by a population that is poorly 
paid and far from fully employed, but... 
this is the condition to which we can easily 
be reduced if wage demands are unrealistic 
and quite unrelated to productivity gains. 


“TI would hope that even the most mili- 
tant of our unions would recognize that to 
force up prices even further under present 
competitive conditions is to invite greater 
unemployment than we have yet seen.” 


Canada’s small population was another 
factor in high prices; it is the smallest of 
all the major industrial nations and there- 
fore unit costs of production are propor- 
tionately that much higher. 


“We, as a nation, should be pursuing a 
consistent and deliberate policy of supple- 
menting our present population with selected 
new immigrants...We have had ample 
evidence in recent yeatrs that the right kind 
of immigrants do not take jobs from native 
Canadians so much as make jobs for them.” 


General Manager’s Report 


Some of the subjects covered by various 
submissions made to government authorities 
by the CMA during the year were outlined 
by J. C. Whitelaw, Q.C., CMA General 
Manager, in his report, which is a review of 
the Association’s activities during the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 
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The Association has made frequent recom- 
mendations to federal and provincial govern- 
ments in favour of legislation regulating 
picketing and secondary boycotts similar to 
that passed recently in the United States. 
It also favoured the making of trade unions 
subject to civil liability. 

The Association is not opposed to the 
use of qualified laymen as conciliation board 
chairmen, but wants the withdrawal of 
judges from such service to be gradual in 
order to give time to train men to replace 
them. Every effort should be made to 
retain judges as arbitration board chairmen, 
the CMA’s Industrial Relations Committee 
said. It also recommended that conciliation 
boards should not be required to render 
reports or recommendations in a dispute 
unless they were unanimous. 

The CMA opposed the amendments to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act passed 
last. September, which included increased 
contributions by employers and employees. 
The report referred to the increasing drain 
on the fund, but said that there is evidence 
that the Government now recognizes the 
need for a thorough re-appraisal of the 
whole unemployment insurance scheme 
before any more changes are made in the 
Act, as the Association recommended. 

The Association continued to support the 
Government’s winter work campaign and to 
study ways and means of increasing winter 
employment. 

The CMA opposes any continuation of a 
trend toward inflation, creeping or other- 
wise, and calls for a halt to increases in 
government expenditure, a determined effort 
to eliminate waste of public money, a reduc- 
tion in taxes, and the removal of “the 
privileged status of labour unions which 
permits them to exert monopolistic power 
in pursuit of ever-increasing wage claims.” 

The Association was concerned that for 
the second year in succession immigration 
has been far less than the average for the 
1950's. 

It objected to the volume of goods being 
imported from “low-wage countries,” and 
asked for measures by the Government to 
“control” such imports effectively. 

Regarding attempts to find means of 
measuring productivity, a CMA committee 
came to the conclusion that, “If it were 
feasible for the Government to establish a 
national productivity index, it would have 
no practical use or application in collective 
bargaining.” A general index might be use- 
ful in national economic analysis and 
planning, the committee said, but “it would 
be completely unsuitable and undesirable 
for use in wage negotiations.” 
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The Minister of Labour 


The question of labour-management rela- 
tions will grow rather than diminish in 
importance through the next decade, and 
“in my mind, the first need is better com- 
munications between labour and manage- 
ment,” said Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, in the opening address of the 
Industrial Relations Conference at the 
meeting. 

Theme of the Industrial Relations Con- 
ference was “Industrial Relations in the 
Dynamic Decade Ahead” and Mr. Starr 
was speaking on “The Challenge of Change 
in Industrial Relations.” 

“Somewhere along the line, the com- 
munications system has unfortunately de- 
teriorated,” the Minister stated. 

One of the reasons for this, he said, was 
that today everything is big: big business, 
big labour, big government. “What we must 
remember is that behind all this bigness 
we are still dealing with people.” 

He said it was an unfortunate situation 
where labour was on one side of an imag- 
inary fence and management on the other 
side of the same fence and “never the twain 
shall meet.” 

They must meet, the Minister said. “And 
they must meet in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and co-operation or else the 
problems we have now will be very minor 
compared. with those which are in store.” 

He believed there were people in both 
management and labour who realized how 
extensively the interests of both are linked 
in the maintenance of a prosperous econ- 
omy; it should not be beyond the ingenuity 
of the fair-minded people on both sides to 
come together in an atmosphere of co- 
operation. 

“Co-operation, of course, is based on 
understanding. That is why I feel that new 
channels of communication must be opened 
up between management and labour.” Man- 
agement must make every effort to present 
its case to labour. In the individual plant, 
management should take steps to increase 
the feeling of participation by the employees 
in what is going on in that plant. 

If employees understand that their well- 
being depends to exactly the same extent as 
does management’s on the progress and 
the prosperity of the firm, it should not be 
beyond the resources of sound industrial 
relations to build around that central point. 

He was not suggesting a barrage of pro- 
paganda, because the best public relations is 
a sound industrial relations program. “This 
is based on the fact that management 
accords a genuine and constructive recogni- 
tion of the importance of the employees in 
the general scheme.” 


The next step was a more active feeling 
of participation by the employees in the 
progress and destiny of the particular indus- 
try. This is something that must be worked 
out in detail in each industry, Mr. Starr 
said. 

“The Government has no intention of 
dictating to labour or management. There- 
fore, I would suggest that a common 
approach by labour and management on 
their mutual problems would be beneficial.” 
He urged labour and management to “take 
a long, objective look at those mutual 
interests which bring them together rather 
than those which divide.” 

If employees understand that their well- 
being depends to exactly the same extent 
as does management’s on the progress and 
the prosperity of the firm, it should not be 
beyond the resources of sound industrial 
relations to build around that central point. 

He was not suggesting a barrage of pro- 
paganda, because the best public relations 
is a sound industrial relations program. 
“This is based on the fact that management 
accords a genuine and constructive recog- 
nition of the importance of the employees 
in the general scheme.” 

The next step was a more active feeling 
of participation by the employees in the 
progress and destiny of the particular indus- 
try. This is something that must be worked 
out in detail in each industry, Mr. Starr 
said. 

He had begun his address by pointing out 


‘that when he had spoken to the Canadian 


Labour Congress a few weeks earlier he 
had called for a whole new approach to the 
problem of labour-management relations 
(L.G., June, p. 561). He was making the 
same suggestion to the CMA, because “I 
persist in lumping both labour and manage- 
ment together in these things—because I 
believe that both have an equal stake and 
an equal responsibility in the orderly and 
prosperous evolution of our economy.” 


W. H. Palm 


Two basic questions face management 
and labour immediately in this new decade, 
said W. H. Palm, President, Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company of Canada, Limited, in an 
address on “Changes in Industrial Rela- 
tions—The Next Ten Years” to the Indus- 
trial Relations Conference. 

The two: “Is management to continue 
being duped into going along with a wage- 
cost pattern that is already leading to a 
withering up of many of our industries?” 
and “Are professional union leaders em- 
bedded in such a rut of ‘boom psychology’ 
that they can find no other means of holding 
their membership together than continually 


demanding annual increases in wages and 
fringe benefits, even at the expense of losing 
the very jobs their members hold?” 

Certainly, he acknowledged, from time to 
time we may expect one country to gain a 
competitive advantage over another, “but 
when we reach a point, as we have, where 
gross inequality of labour costs and com- 
petition is occurring to such a degree that 
this country’s economic mechanism com- 
mences to falter, then balancing forces must 
assert themselves at once or we will be 
headed for a most serious dislocation.” 

The first corrective action for manage- 
ment to take is to make a constant effort 
“to keep our employees informed on the 
state of the business in every sense of the 
word. And then at the bargaining table we 
must take the initiative with a realistic set 
of proposals and objectives of our own,” 
Mr. Palm advised. 

“In the past decade, we have practically 
bargained ourselves out of the marketplace, 
in Canada and overseas. In the next decade, 
I predict, we are going to bargain ourselves 
back into it again at home and abroad, 
because our very survival depends on it.” 

Because “happenings past and present can 
be very useful criteria upon which to con- 
struct a picture of events that may lie 
ahead,” Mr. Palm began by recalling some 
of the more significant changes in industrial 
relations over the past ten years and review- 
ing what is happening now. He defined “in- 
dustrial relations” as the whole employer- 
employee relationship in the broadest sense, 
including not only relations between man- 
agement and organized labour—‘labour 
relations”’—but also relations between em- 
ployer and employees outside any collective 
agreement. 

One of the most significant changes in 
industrial relations in the last ten years, 
he thought, was the emergence of the 
responsibility for industrial relations in an 
organization as a top-management function. 
This change has come about as a result of 
“a growing awareness that the human 
resources of an enterprise require the same 
careful planning and development as do 
the technical, financial and other major 
segments of the business.” 

He discussed changes in industrial rela- 
tions over the last ten years under two 
headings: (a) personnel relations, and (b) 
labour relations. Under personnel relations 
he first commented on the effect continuing 
automation may have on employment. 

“Tt has become very fashionable in some | 
circles to complain about the evil effects of 
automation,” he said. But he thought that 
leaders of labour, government and manage- 
ment should all be talking about and plan- 
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ning for the positive effects of automation. 
He believed that technological change can 
and will create more employment as auto- 
mation proceeds and the country grows. 

When we are planning automation, I think 
we should take our employees into our con- 
fidence and not keep it a deep, dark secret, 
which will only stimulate their fears. The per- 
sonnel having the ability and versatility to 
acquire a number of new aptitudes should be 
identified in advance through appropriate selec- 
tion techniques. Training should then be started 
at once for the acquisition of the new skills that 
will be required of them as the swing to 
mechanization proceeds. 


Communication is another process of 
management and industrial relations that 
we must never cease striving to improve, 
Mr. Palm continued. “I do not think we 
have been making a strong enough effort to 
communicate ideas and information to our 
own employees, especially those who are 
members of organized labour... We need 
to do more listening as well as talking if we 
are to establish and maintain good com- 
munications with our employees. 

“T predict that there will be great advances 
in our communications techniques and 
that much better communications will be 
developed in the Sixties.” 

Another job management has to do, he 
said, is to make sure that people within 
the organized groups in any company take 
a full interest in the activities of their union 
organization. The problem of poor attend- 
ance at union meetings is one that may 
be viewed as the job of the union to solve, 
“but I suggest management will benefit 
greatly in the long run by seeing to it 
that the viewpoint of their employees col- 
lectively is truly represented at union 
meetings.” 

Finally, management should ensure that 
the employees have a thorough knowledge 
of the impact that government actions have 
on the country’s economic situation. “There 
should be a more complete understanding 
by employees of the disposition being made 
by the Government of their tax dollar,” 
Mr. Palm said. 

Under the heading of labour relations he 
predicted that the 45-per-cent growth in 
union membership in the last ten years 
will not continue, that it will be difficult 
for the growth of union membership in the 
next ten years to keep pace with the increase 
in the working population. He warned the 
meeting, however, to be on the lookout for 
plenty of union activity among the unor- 
ganized clerical and junior salaried per- 
sonnel. 

During the past ten years, an increasing 
awareness has developed that management 
representatives in negotiations need to 
acquire additional skills, he asserted. On 
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the other hand, the international officers of 
a union who spearhead bargaining are “all 
too frequently lacking in knowledge of, and 
in many cases interest in the particular 
business enterprise with which they may 
be dealing.” He predicted a decided change 
in this situation over the next ten years. 


One thing that will not happen in the 
next ten years, said Mr. Palm, is a national 
“summit conference” of labour and manage- 
ment leaders, suggested by CLC President 
Claude Jodoin “to explore the areas of 
conflict.” 

I don’t think this suggestion.is practical or 
that it would provide any useful solutions to 
labour-management problems. In the first place, 
I don’t think Mr. Jodoin_ or any leader of an 
organization such as the CLC, made up as it is 
of a host of individual labour unions, can 
make binding decisions for all of them any 
more than the President of the CMA can make 
commitments for the entire membership of 
that body. Certainly_the CMA doesn’t attempt 
or even pretend to bind member companies 
to any uniform national labour relations policy. 

He also believed that the so-called “areas 
of conflict” were best dealt with around the 
collective bargaining table at the plant level. 
Some areas of conflict will have to be 
settled through hard bargaining, others 
through the regulation of trade unions by 
effective legislation, Mr. Palm declared. 


On labour relations legislation, he des- 
cribed as “interesting developments” the 
United States Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 (L.G., Nov. 
1959;° ps 1181; Dec. 1959; p: 71305) “and 
the changes in the Newfoundland, British 
Columbia and Alberta legislation. But he 
did not include the amendments to the On- 
tario Labour Relations Act, which he called 
“very disappointing,” because “they did 
little either to restrain the power of unions 

. or to restore the proper balance between 
management and labour.” 


In a comment on legislation as it relates 
to union security he said: 

I believe that we in management, in seeking 
legislation that would regulate and restrict 
union security as a matter of public policy, 
should at the same time defend these democratic 
principles at our own bargaining table by 
refusing to grant union security in our nego- 
tiation of a first contract or any further degree 
of it in collective agreements where it already 
exists. 

Another question that has caused con- 
siderable concern to management is senior- 
ity. Many thorny problems have crept in 
and practices frequently do not jibe with 
the language of collective agreements. Mr. 
Palm predicted that “this situation will be- 
come increasingly more difficult in the 
period ahead of us, and I see no easy solu- 
tion or quick panacea to this extremely 


complex problem.” 


During the past decade, too, a great many 
management rights “have been bargained 
away,” he said, but predicted that “by skill- 
ful hard bargaining, management will regain 
some of the rights that it has literally thrown 
away during these past ten years.” 


Turning to labour costs and competition, 
he asked: “What road must management and 
labour travel together to preserve the con- 
tinuing competitive ability of Canadian 
industry in world markets?” 

Canadian industry is in the position today 
where many of its products are being undersold 
by goods of foreign origin. Why? We all know 
the reason... because our costs have risen too 
high. During the past ten years, the rate of 
climb in our industrial costs has certainly been 
far out of proportion to that of many com- 
petitors in other lands. The industries that have 
been hardest hit are those whose products have 
continued to have a high labour cost content— 
and, alternatively, have been unable thus far 
to offset this high cost by mechanical or other 
means. Those industries that have been able 
to capitalize on technological development and 
introduce compensating effects have continued 
to maintain some ability to compete. 


Arthur S. Pattillo 


Legislation that would change the civil 
and civic liability of unions in Canada was 
suggested by Arthur S. Pattillo, Toronto 
lawyer, as a means of achieving industrial 
peace. He was speaking to the industrial 
relations conference on “Changes in Labour 
Relations Legislation—Union Responsibility 
and Accountability.” 


Mr. Pattillo thought union responsibility 
and accountability includes both an area of 
responsibility for specific acts of union offi- 
cers and members in the normal legal sense 
and also a second and larger area of respon- 
sibility to the country and to society in 
general for the results of union policies and 
methods. The first has been and is being 
dealt with by various legislatures in Canada 
and elsewhere, but the second has “not 
been touched at all,” he said. 

“The first area of responsibility involves 
the unique position which unions have, both 
as to liability for the damages which flow 
from the acts of union officers and members 
and as to the degree of economic pressure 
which is permitted to them under the pre- 
sent laws. 

“This is the area which has been receiving 
most attention in recent years and, though 
it involves both the regulation of permis- 
sible or prohibited acts and the sanctions 
which are to be applied for breaches of the 
regulation, I will refer to this area as the 
problem of civil liability. The second area 
of responsibility to which I have referred 
may be described as civic liability as opposed 
to. civil liability...” 


The question of civil liability, Mr. Pattillo 
noted, involves the entire problem of a 
union’s legal responsibility for the acts of 
its officers and members. 


He recalled that the conflict between 
the working force and employers in Canada, 
which reached a peak in the early part of 
this century, was resolved by a system of 
industrial relations legislation which requires 
compulsory negotiation of working condi- 
tions between employers and employees— 
but not compulsory agreement—-and com- 
pulsory arbitration with binding effect on 
both parties once agreement has been 
reached and there is disagreement as to the 


application or interpretation of that agree- 
ment. 


In order to make the system work, said 
Mr. Pattillo, each jurisdiction in Canada has 
evolved elaborate certification procedures 
for designating bargaining agents and ela- 
borate definitions of acts that are prohibited 
to employers and employees and their 
agents—unfair labour practices. 


“The regulations of conduct introduced 
into labour relations legislation,” said Mr. 
Pattillo, “were, generally speaking, designed 
to prevent interference by employers with 
the formation and administration of unions, 
and to prohibit both parties from taking 
economic action during the life of an agree- 
ment, or, failing agreement, until certain 
steps had been taken in the process of com- 
pulsory negotiation. Very little attention was 
paid originally to sanctions or penalties for 
breaches of these regulations. 


“In Canada, practically no attention has 
been paid by legislatures until very recently 
to the regulation of the forms of economic 
action permitted to the parties once the 
parties are free to act. The regulation of acts 
has been left, by and large, to the general 
law...” 


The general law works slowly, Mr. 
Pattillo pointed out, and is consequently not 
adequate to regulate the economic conflict 
arising through collective bargaining. This 
has given rise to many problems. Mr. Pattillo 
dealt with two of them. 

The first problem was created by the 
form of organization adopted by unions, 
“and this involves the legal status of 
unions.” The second arises because the law 
was not equipped to deal with large-scale 
economic action, which is possible with 
today’s large and powerful union organiza- 
tions. 

“This defect in the legal structure,” he - 
said, “gives rise to a whole series of prob- 
lems as to what is and is not acceptable 
action by unions in exercising their economic 
power...” 
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The spenker dealt briefly with one of 
the forma of the economic action—pickets 
ing, He anid: 

Anide from offences long recognized in law, 
such as fssnull, trespass and the like, the 
remedy for combined netion by employees has 
largely been Jeft to the prineiple of common 
law conspiracy, ‘To state this law in its sine 
pleat form-—-it prohibits agreement by two or 
more persons to do an unlawful aet or to do 
A lawful net by unlawful means... 

With the growth of large international and 
national union organizations, unionisn has 
achieved virtual economic domination of the 
small employer, ven in the ease of the larger 
employers the economic necessity of staying 
in operation if competitors are operating and 
the judicious use by unions of the “whipsaw” 
techniques in bargaining, to which all of you 
lave been subjected, have placed the unions in 
a very alrong position, As a result, the time has 
come, in my opinion, for a thorough foing 
review of the methods employed by unions, 

In my view, the most important area for 
immediate attention is the use of picketing as 
n means of achieving the legitimate objects of 
trade unionism, 

The law regulating picketing has largely 
been left to be developed by the courts 
without the guidance of legislation, Mr, 
Pattiilo continued, The recent Select Come 
mittee of the Ontario Legislature recom. 
mended that pickets be limited to employees 
elually in the bargaining unit of the em- 
ployer affected, and that picketing be pro» 
hibited when a strike has been declared 
(oO be unlawful, when the object of the 
picketing is to establish bargaining rights, 
when the object of the picketing arises from 
jurisdictional disputes, and when the em- 
ployer is not a party to a Inbour dispute, 
This recommendation was not “unfortune 
filely, in my opinion,” ineluded in the 
amendments to the Act introduced at the 
recent session of the Legislwture, 

When the Minister of Labour introduced 
the amending bill, Mr, Pattillo recalled, he 
remarked that mass picketing, intimidation, 
and the use of threats and force were effec. 
lively dealt with by the Criminal Code, 
(hat any provineinl legislation in this fleld 
would probably be «nullity, and that 
apparently neither management nor labour 
inderstands the present law of the land, 
“It would appear to me,” the speaker said, 
“that the Government of the province of 
Ontario did not understand the recommendi. 
lion that was made to it,” 

Although the law of picketing where 
there is intimidation and the use of threats 
ind force is clear, the Select Committee's 
recommendation dealt with much more than 
this, “The Committee sought to cover the 
use Of picketing a8 an economic sanction 
and... its recommendation was ignored,” 

About all that can be said for certain in 
most jurisdictions is that picketing that in- 
volves violence, threats of violence, trespass 
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and, in some cases, intimidation by mass of 
numbers will be enjoined, Mr. Pattillo said. 

“It is important to preserve the indivi- 
dual’s freedom to communicate his dissatis- 
faction to others, but, faced with the power 
of organized labour today, the unrestrained 
use Of picketing is an instrument of coercion 
to employees nd employers alike. In my 
view, it is no longer sufficient to restrain or 
allempt to restrain violence, Picketing-— 
like strike action itself——should be pre- 
cluded before the procedures of certification 
and compulsory negotiation have been ob- 
served,” 


R. Conrad Cooper 


The entire problem of wasteful practices 
in the United States steel industry “is a 
job that must be tackled both by the com- 
panies and the union, by every employee 
and every foreman,” said R, Conrad Cooper, 
Hxecutive Vice-President, Personnel Serv- 
ices, United States Steel Corporation, in 
his address to the industrial relations con- 
ference on “Management’s Obligation to 
Manage,” 


“It is a job that must be done, and done 
correctly, lest the wheels of competitive 
misfortune spin us beyond the point of no 
return, It is a question that must be an- 
swered to provide real job security for the 
steel workers themselves,” he asserted. 


"Clearly this is not a job that can be 
done amidst conflict and sterile argument 
about management's rights, The need is for 
recognition and discharge of obligations,” 
the speaker continued, “Being obligated to 
the employees and the stockholders to man- 
age the business efficiently, management 
cannot pass that obligation on to the union 
leaders or anyone else, Faulty contract 
language which stands in the way of man- 
agement’s ability to discharge its obligation 
is not in the interest of the employees or 
anyone else, We live in the hope that our 
union friends will come to recognize this 
basic truth,” 


What effect the agreement reached after 
the recent steel strike would ultimately 
have on the industry's competitive position 
only time would tell, Mr, Cooper said, But 
he gave the warning that “an unearned 
wage increase that produces an inflationary 
rise in costs eventually either brings about 
a price increase or a lessening of profit and 
perhaps a postponement of extremely im- 
portant efforts such as research or the 
installation of new facilities, No amount of 
bargaining ean ever change this. It is a 
basic fact of economics.” 


The speaker said that “by force of a 
combination of circumstances, we finally 


made & settlement that has in it the pos- 
sibility of some further inflation.” Whether 
such inflationary possibilities materialized 
would depend partly on the degree of co» 
operation given by the employees and the 
union “in our constant efforts to improve 
productive efficiency,” he contended, 


Mr, Cooper denied that the agreement 
represented, a8 some had said, “a complete 
loss” for the companies, Regarding wage 
and benefit increases, he said, “we missed 
our objective by about a third, but we 
bettered the prior experience [from 1940 
onwards] by more than 50 per cent,” 

He also pointed out that although they 
had failed in their attempt to eliminate 
“the unsound cost-of-living escalator clause,” 
they had held it down to a maximum of 
6 cents, On the work rules issue, although 
they had not got what they wanted, they 
had “pained recognition of the issue and a 
pledge of union co-operation in the solu. 
tion,” 

Mr, Cooper began his address with an 
outline of the history of the controversial 
Section 2B of the steel industry's basic 
labour agreement—the “Local Working 
Conditions” clause, 

The clause, first incorporated in the 1947 
agreement, had been “finally written and 
approved at four o'clock in the morning by 
six braineweary men who were racing to 
beat a strike deadline.” It had been a 
constant souree of friction and had hame 
pered efforts to inerense efficiency, the 
speaker contended, “To a degree that was 
never contemplated by its authors, it has 
also impaired management's clearly stated 
rights to manage,” 

Some of the consequences of the kind 
of situation often thus brought about were: 
inefficiency and waste have been frozen 
into the operation; some good workmen 
are “thereby made unwilling ‘featherbed- 
ders'-which most steel workers don’t 
relish,” the results were demoralizing to 
supervisors direetly involved, and to other 
supervisors who witnessed them; and “the 
championing grievance man has won a 
hollow vietory and perhaps caused some 
long-lerm antagonism between people,” 

The truth was, Mr, Cooper asserted, that 
“all that the company negotiators were 
secking when the storm blew up in the 1959 
negotiations was that the union negotiators 
should join them in drafting language that 
would say unmistakably exactly what the 
original language was intended to say-—-and 
would do what the original language was 
intended to do,” 


Productivity in Perspective 


The second session of the industrial rela- 
tions conference had as its theme, “Produc- 
tivity in Perspective.” The session consisted 
of an address, “Productivity: Some Obser- 
vations and Questions,” by Dr, Jules Back- 
man, Professor of Heonomics, School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University, and a discussion by “The 
President's Round ‘Table on Productivity,” 

Participants in the discussion were: Dr, 
Backman, W., H, Evans, CMA President; 
Dr. R, V. Yohe, President, B, F, Goodrich 
Canada Limited; H, B. Style, President, 
John Inglis Co, Limited; Harry Taylor, 
Vice-President (Industrial Relations), Union 
Carbide Canada Limited; Dr. W. R, Dy- 
mond, Director, Heonomics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour; Dr. Hwan 
8S, Clague, Commissioner, U.S, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; W, L. Monck, Industrial 
and Public Relations Manager, Trenton 
Steel Division, Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation; Dr, David MeCord Wright, 
Professor of Heonomies, MeGill University; 
and Dr, Oswald Hall, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, University of Toronto. 


Dr. Jules Backman 


Productivity is only one factor to consider 
in wage determination, Dr. Backman said 
in his address, “Mathematical formulas do 
not provide any short cut or substitute for 
the hard give and take of collective bar- 
gaining, Collective bargainers must weight 
many factors in reaching an agreement that 
will be fair and equitable to all concerned,” 


Before stating this conclusion, Dr. Back- 
man pointed out that productivity reflects 
the relationship between all the inputs of 
factors of production and the resulting 
output, and that “we have not been able to 
measure the separate contribution” of capi- 
tal investment, raw materials, managerial 
know-how and labour to the resulting 
output, 


“Output per man-hour” and “output per 
worker” are much narrower in scope than 
productivity, he explained, and the use of 
these more limited measures does not mean 
that Jabour is solely responsible for the 
gains in output per man-hour, 


Measurement of physical output, neces- 
sary to determine productivity gains, is also 
difficult, If output is determined by taking 
the dollar value of output and dividing it 
by some price index, an adequate measure 
of the dollar value of total output and an 
adequately representative price index are 
needed, But because today’s output of, for 
example, electrical appliances is only re- 
motely related to the output of 30 years 
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ago (refrigerators today have little in com- 
mon with their forbears), and because of 
new products not available 30 years ago, 
it has been difficult if not impossible to 
obtain estimates of output per man-hour for 
some industries. 

The number of man-hours or workers can 
be obtained. But even the labour input data 
are not very satisfactory, because all workers 
from the janitor to the president are given 
equal weight. And how do you measure the 
contributions of other factors of produc- 
tion? 

Even payroll data become more and more 
inadequate as we move back through the 
years, Dr. Backman said. The inadequacy of 
data at starting dates is a particularly im- 
portant weakness of long-term productivity 
estimates. 


Then there is the question of what man- 
hour totals to use. When the ratio of 
production workers to total employment 
remained fairly steady, it made no difference 
whether output was divided by one man- 
hour figure or the other. But in recent years 
the relative proportion of total employment 
accounted for by production workers has 
been declining. 

“Clearly, productivity estimates are sub- 
ject to many limitations,” he said. 


Turning then to the causes of higher pro- 
ductivity, Dr. Backman said that although 
many persons use the terms “output ‘per 
man-hour” and “productivity” interchange- 
ably, and imply that gains in output are 
due solely to labour, the primary factor 
contributing to greater productivity has been 
the substitution of machines for labour. 
“New capital investment undoubtedly is the 
major factor which contributes to increases 
in productivity.” 

When he dealt with sharing the gains of 
productivity, he pointed out that they may 
be shared among four groups: workers, con- 
sumers, investors, and government, which 
shares in the gains through tax collections. 
“If the total gain in productivity is given 
to one group, problems are created.” 

Is it better to raise wages or to cut 
prices, Dr. Backman then asked. Many 
economists, he said, favour price reduction, 
because if some prices are reduced, or rise 
less than the general price level does, a 
larger number of units may be sold. And 
unless more units are sold, the increase in 
productivity will be accompanied by layoffs; 
this is usually described as technological 
unemployment. The benefits obtained by 
workers who continue to work are, in part, 
at the expense of those who lose their jobs. 

“However,” he said, “we must remember 
that historically gains in productivity have 
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been accompanied by more jobs, not fewer 
jobs, although there have been unavoidable 
periods of adjustment.” 


As to the role of productivity in collec- 
tive bargaining, productivity is only one 
of the forces that influence changes in 
wages. Others include changes in the cost 
of living, wage changes in the area or in 
the industry, ability to pay, workers’ bud- 
gets, and the general economic environment. 
All factors must be evaluated, Dr. Back- 
man said. 


In attempting to use productivity com- 
parisons in collective bargaining, it is sub- 
stantially true that in the long run, increases 
in average real wages of all workers tend 
to be about the same as average gains in 
productivity in the economy. But this broad 
generalization tells nothing about the form 
of these gains—whether in wages or in 
other benefits. 


“Despite the frequent references to this 
relationship it does not provide a useful 
guide for specific wage negotiations. Rather, 
it has become a rationalization for at least 
a minimum rise in wage rates equal to the 
gain in productivity... But if all the gain 
is distributed in the form of higher wage 
rates, nothing would be left to increase 
non-wage benefits unless part of the gain 
is diverted from other groups who properly 
should share in it,” he said. 


Short-term changes in output per man- 
hour do not provide a meaningful test as 
to the adequacy of annual adjustments in 
wages and non-wage benefits, he asserted. 
And when considering relationships to 
changes in output per man-hour, it is im- 
portant to use total labour costs. 

It is sometimes suggested that stability of 
unit labour costs provides a satisfactory test 
as to what is a proper increase in wages and 
non-wage benefits. Unchanging unit labour costs 
merely show that the total labour cost bill has 
increased by the same percentage as total 
volume of sales. But labour cost is only one 
component of total costs and may account for 
a varying proportion of the total at different 
periods of time. If the gain in output per man- 
hour is attributable to the introduction of 
labour-saving devices requiring large capital 
expenditures and hence greater costs, the com- 
position of costs will change and a smaller pro- 
portion of total costs should be paid for direct 
labour. 

The fact that a smaller proportion is 
paid for labour does not mean, Dr. Back- 
man pointed out, that the wages and non- 
wage benefits of the workers retained will 
not rise; wages could rise substantially since 
the total labour cost is divided among a 
smaller number of workers. 


Productivity formulas do not provide a 
simple solution to the problem of wage 
determination, he repeated. 


Dr. R. V. Yohe 


Any action that lowers cost in relation to 
selling price results in increased productivity, 
said Dr. Yohe during the discussion that 
followed Dr. Backman’s address. And any 
action that produces more units from the 
same facilities, any action that results in 
higher quality without cost increase, or any 
action that enhances the usability or value 
of a product, even if more costly, may also 
be considered an increase in productivity. 

Therefore, he declared, productivity is 
a management function, and increased pro- 
ductivity the direct responsibility of top 
management. 

Management astuteness in labour nego- 
tiations determines whether or not complete 
productivity improvement may be obtained 
from modernization, he continued. “Installa- 
tion of labour or other cost reduction 
methods and equipment designed to increase 
productivity may be wasted effort if the 
value is lost at the negotiation table.” 


H. B. Style 


“There is no particular merit in producing 

more with equal or less effort unless we 
can direct this increased power of produc- 
tivity in the right direction and distribute 
the fruits of it so that the life of mankind 
as a whole becomes happier and more mean- 
ingful,” said Mr. Style, who was commenting 
on the best social and economic use of the 
gains in productivity. 
. The benefits of increasing productivity 
are being enjoyed in widely varying degrees 
in various parts of the world, he continued. 
On the North American continent, as a 
result of the “fruits of productivity,” only 
60 per cent of the average family’s income 
is now required for the basic necessities, 
leaving 40 per cent available for the pursuit 
of a better way of life. In contrast, nations 
such as India are still facing the chronic 
problem of keeping their people above even 
the barest subsistence level. 

“As long as there is such a wide disparity 
between the productivity of nations, there 
is no purchasing power in the nations of 
low productivity with which to buy the 
capital assets with which to improve their 
own productivity.” Therefore, generous 
assistance to the backward nations must be 
given, even though this must inevitably 
mean some temporary sacrifice of our own 
prosperity, he declared. 

Some things we in Canada could do 
immediately, he said. Over the last two 
years we have spent approximately $900 
million in unemployment insurance benefits 
“because we cannot find work for all our 
population. Surely it would be better for 
our own country and certainly for the world 
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if, instead of spending these vast sums on 
keeping people idle, we use some of it in 
finding jobs for the unemployed in making 
capital equipment under the Colombo Plan,” 
suggested Mr. Style. 

Up to now, Canadians have used the 
gains of increasing productivity primarily 
to satisfy material needs. In future, he 
thought, we must pay more attention to the 
non-material aspects of life, and suggested 
better community planning and efforts to 
raise the level of education and culture. 

Harry Taylor 

Discussing the “Role of Productivity in 
Collective Bargaining,’ Mr. Taylor sug- 
gested that whether or not labour should 
share in the proceeds of increased produc- 
tivity is not by itself an issue. “Labour has 
shared in such gains. The important dif- 
ferences of opinion centre around the extent 
and timing of the sharing,” he said. 

He suggested that the ability or inability 
of a company to pay higher wages, both 
direct and indirect, must be determined on 
the basis of the company’s profits and not 
on national productivity patterns. 

“A national index,” he said, “that is based 
on the ratio of total man-hours to total 
selling prices must include a number of 
assumptions,” for example, that the ratio of 
man-hours to selling prices is the same for 
producing neckties as it is for automobiles. 

“In other words, if the determination of 
wages in an individual company is to be 
tied to some national index it would involve 
some very real risks—risks many manage- 
ments would be unwilling to take.” 

When a company, or group of companies, 
or a small segment of the total economy 
introduces an automatic arrangement affect- 
ing wages, such as an improvement factor 
or escalation, the impact is absorbed in the 
total economy. If all companies did the 
same thing it would not be so easily ab- 
sorbed. “In fact, it could bring about further 
inflation because of the pressures it would 
generate,’ he said. 

Mr. Taylor said that the wartime cost-of- 
living bonus, when dealt with on a uniform 
national basis and related to a national 
index, was found to be unworkable in the 
national interest. He suspected a similar 
situation would result if all wages were 
determined on a uniform national index 
basis, whether the index is the consumer 
price index, a productivity index, or both. 

Mr. Taylor thought that at times manage- 
ment places too much reliance on mathe- 
matical formula in attempting to solve 
human relations problems. “We sometimes 
overlook other important considerations 
which motivate people and from which they 
derive job satisfaction.” 
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In conclusion, Mr. Taylor said he “does 
not consider that productivity has had a 
direct and substantial bearing on the collec- 
tive bargaining process. Nor do I see that 
it will have in the immediate future. I 
believe it is unlikely in the immediate future 
that a statistical device will replace the give 
and take of the collective bargaining pro- 
cess.” 

He believed the productivity concept will 
be used from time to time but could not see 
it playing an important role in the bargain- 
ing process until data are available that are 
more useful than present data at the level 
at which bargaining usually takes place. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 


Dr. Dymond suggested that a number of 
“home-made” national productivity statistics 
have resulted in erroneous interpretations of 
Canadian employee output. He said that 
Canada’s economic growth has generally 
favoured low-productivity industries such as 
service, trade and government sectors of 
the economy. 

Goods-producing industries, he said, which 
usually feature a high rate of productivity, 
have grown at slower rates in the past few 
years, with the result that the economy as 
a whole has had a low rate of increase in 
productivity. 


Dr. Ewan S. Clague 


“Does rising productivity create unem- 
ployment? The answer is: Yes and No,” 
said Dr. Clague. 

The introduction of some new machine 
or process may eliminate a score of jobs, 
and those workers may be laid off. Then 
it could be said that the mechanization was 
the cause of their unemployment. 

But lower prices for a product may result 
in more sales and stable or even expanding 
employment in the industry. An expanding 
industry often generates new jobs, either 
within itself or in other industries. Tech- 
nological advance has in the past resulted 
in the growth of industries such as auto- 
mobiles, chemicals and electronics, Dr. 
Clague pointed out. 

“In an expanding economy, increased pro- 
ductivity will not result in general unem- 
ployment,” he declared. “If output of goods 
and services lags behind the increases in 
productivity and the labour force, unem- 
ployment can result.” 

; He also pointed out that unemployment 
in a specific firm often does not result 
directly from productivity gains in that 
firm. Bureau of Labor Statistics studies have 
shown that the introduction of automation 
in a plant or office causes scarcely any 
layoffs and no loss of jobs. This is not 
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surprising, he said, because the concern 
that successfully introduces new devices 
usually has an expanding market and the 
devices make it possible to do additional 
work, 

On.the other hand, unemployment that might 
be said to result from automation will occur 
in other firms in the industry and, more specific- 
ally, among firms that did not automate. If 
the automation is successful, and costs are 
lowered, the less progressive concerns operating 
with old methods (which may mean consider- 
able use of labour) will find themselves unable 
to compete. They may shut down entirely and 
throw many hundreds out of work, but the 
connection with automation is remote and 
indirect. , ; 

A further complication is that it is im- 
possible to distinguish unemployment attri- 
butable to productivity gains from unem- 
ployment due to other factors, he said. 

The question about productivity and 
unemployment really has to be stated 
another way, he said—-What do we plan to 
do about unemployment 

In a progressive, changing economy many 
industries, firms, occupations and jobs will 
become obsolete while new ones are rising. In 
a general way, it can be said that the more 
rapidly the economy changes the faster it 
grows. Yet each of these changes can produce 
unemployment. The answer is not to prevent 
the changes but to deal effectively with their 
results. 

Earlier, Dr. Clague had discussed the 
problems of measuring productivity, and 
the limitations of productivity-wage com- 
parisons. 

The one basic question that must be asked 
in connection with the measurement of 
productivity, he said, is: What are you 
going to use it for? 

As for productivity-wage comparisons, 
productivity measures for a specific job, the 
firm as a whole, the industry, and the total 
economy are all different. Which should be 
used for wage comparisons? The General 
Motors-United Automobile Workers 1948 
contract attempted to relate the wages of 
workers in a given industry to the produc- 
tivity of the whole economy. 


Dr. David McCord Wright 


Many think of productivity in terms of 
efficiency or cutting out waste; but the 
problem of increasing productivity is not 
just the problem of efficiency but the far 
more fundamental problem of inventions, 
said Dr. Wright. “Historically, the great 
source of productivity increase has been 
the discovery of new patterns of input 
combination.” 

Increased productivity cannot automatic- 
ally be credited to any one single force, and 
the problem of sharing productivity gains is 
more complicated than usually thought, Dr. 
Wright said. 


Although machinery that raises produc- 


tivity will usually require differently skilled. 


labour, it is doubtful that it will always 
require labour that is more skilled. Once it 
is introduced, the required effort and. skill 
may be less. 

“In fact, frequently the only real con- 
tribution made by labour to the increased 
productivity may simply be the contribution 
of not vetoing the change.” 

Dr. Wright outlined the historical pattern 
of sharing as follows. An increased prospect 
of profit has led to an increased urge to 
invest, to an increased urge to expand, and 
to increased competition for labour, both 
to build the new plant and to operate it 
once it is completed. “This competition for 
labour is what raises wages and explains the 
undeniable fact that the average rate of 
increase of real wages for the century 
before unions became strong was much the 
same as it has been since they did.” 

What we are seeing today may be a 
considerable exploitation of capital by 
labour, he continued. Capital’s share is 
being maintained only by the ingenuity of 
management in finding more and more ways 
of using complicated additions to capital. 
“In other words, the constant pressure of 
higher money wages upon the price level 
is being contained to the extent that it is 
by a speeded-up introduction of labour- 
saving devices. It is capital’s productivity 
that is really rising.” 

Dr. Wright concluded with a warning. 
The “motive power” for investment and 
industrial activity is the hope of profit. Too 
rapid a rate of increase in money wages 
can cause unemployment even when there is 
an accompanying inflation, because the infla- 
tion may not be enough to offset the in- 
creased risk. Inflation may clear the shelves 
but if profit prospects are not adequate, 
employment to replace or to expand may 
not occur. “Thus we can find not merely 
unemployment or inflation, but unemploy- 
ment and inflation.” 


World Trade Conference 


The world trade conference was opened 
by Hon. George Hees, Minister of Trans- 
port, who suggested that Canada should 
start invading other countries’ foreign mar- 
kets with the determination to win those 
markets that others have long considered 
theirs by right. 

“Other countries,” he noted, “don’t have 
any reticence about invading our markets. 
Let’s do a little invading of theirs, for a 
change...” 

Mr. Hees said there are two unwarranted 
and undesirable lines of economic thinking 
in Canada—“defeatism and smugness”—and 
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believes that “those who assume an attitude 
of smugness look to our accomplishments, 
particularly since the Second World War, 
and assume that all we have to do is 
continue in our role of order clerks and 
business will continue to fall into our 
lapiz ea 

He told his listeners that they all must 
be aware that it is no longer that easy— 
that the world has entered a period of hard 
sell and it is up to Canadians to realize 
this and “to utilize to the best of our ability 
our high qualifications in this regard...” 


Challenge from Mass-Production Countries 


Canada’s prosperity is not dependent upon 
selling our resources in the export market 
but upon upgrading these raw materials 
to the fullest extent before consuming or 
selling them, said W. N. Hall, President of 
Dominion, Tar and Chemical Company 
Limited, Montreal, in an address on “The 
Challenge of Mass-Production Countries.” 

“Canada has the raw materials, the labour 
force, most of the technical skills and most 
of the money we need,” he added. 

He pointed out that Canada’s economy 
is growing slowly, and “for a young, un- 
developed country like Canada, this is a 
serious situation.” 

“This country has the serious problems of 
an unfavourable balance of trade, and 
unemployment. In the minds of many, the 
only solution to this is to export our wheat 
and our raw resources.” But, Mr. Hall 
asserted, in the first nine months of 1959 
we exported $64 million in wheat to Japan 
and imported $76 million worth of Japanese 
manufactured goods, most of which we 
could make here. 

The effect has been that we have no more 
manufactured goods than we could have 
had anyway, but we have allowed the 
Japanese to make $76 million worth of 
them and thus have left our unemployment 
problem unsolved. 


“If Canada could manufacture only a 
small percentage of the goods now imported, 
we would have no Elliot Lake problem,” 
Mr. Hall declared. 

We buy Japanese manufactured goods 
because they are cheaper, they cost in- 
dividuals less. But, he said, they cost the 
country more. “The Japanese are exporting 
unemployment to us, since we are employ- 
ing Japanese workers. Our own unemployed, 
with no purchasing power, mean a reduction 
in Gross National Product and, as a result, 
further unemployment. 

“By all means,” said Mr. Hall, “let us 
trade our wheat, our pulp, our minerals to 
the rest of the world. But let us accept in 
return the things we really need—goods 
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demanded by our consumers which we can- 
not economically make. 

“Canadian industry should not be seeking 
protection to make higher profits, but to 
secure our markets and allow us to grow 
and become mass producers. With growth 
there will be increased employment—and 
lower costs.” 


Challenge from Low-Wage Countries 


If Canada’s present standard of living 
is to be maintained, the country must have 
a protected economy, J. Herbert Smith, 
President of the Canadian General Electric 
Company, told the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Smith said that Canada must en- 
courage home production of those items of 
which foreign producers are enjoying the 
advantages of lower wages and lower liv- 
ing standards. He warned that the alterna- 
tive to this could be heavy unemployment; 
a slower rate of growth—even regression. 

In the 10-year period up to and including 
1957, Mr. Smith asserted, the Canadian 
economy grew with little threat from im- 
ports, but in the past three years of essen- 
tially uncontrolled imports, the economy 
declined. 

Beginning with statistics on his own com- 
pany, Mr. Smith indicated how the Canadian 
economy is declining. In the past three years 
Canadian General Electric had seen its 
employees reduced in number by 3,000, 
almost 20 per cent, to 13,000, he said. 

He pointed out how Canada’s rate of 
unemployment compared with that of other 
countries: in the early spring of 1960, 
Canada’s unemployed numbered 9.1 per 
cent of the work force; in the United States, 
5.8 per cent; and in Great Britain, 1.9 per 
cent. 

In 1947, he said, 67 per cent of all 
imports were fully manufactured goods; 
now the percentage is 78. In the past three 
years Canada’s labour force expanded 7.7 
per cent, but persons with jobs increased 
only 4.9 per cent. Gross national product 
(per capita in constant 1949 dollars) in- 
creased in the 1946-56 period by 19.3 per 
cent, but in the next three years it dipped 
4.1 per cent. 

Mr. Smith noted that the cost of pay- 
ments from the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund to jobless Canadians in the past two 
years amounted to $900,000,000, and that 
Canada’s deficit balance of international 
payments was $1.5 billion. 

If, instead of importing goods that result 
in a $1.5 billion deficit, Canada could 
produce them, said Mr. Smith, it would 
mean employment for 300,000 persons who 
are now out of work. 
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He added that the goods produced by 
these Canadian men and women would 
likely sell at prices slightly higher than im- 
ported products by essentially the difference 
in their pay and that of the foreign workers 
they would displace. But, he emphasized, 
“When we consider the present ‘unemploy- 
ment salaries’ we are presently paying 
several hundred thousand Canadians to 
remain idle, we may well find that the 
domestic products are, in fact, less costly 
to the Canadian taxpayer.” 


Challenge from the New Europe 


“The time has come,” said R. W. Todg- 
ham, President, Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, “when the federal Govern- 
ment should review the British preferential 
tariffs...” Subject of his address was “The 
Challenge from the New Europe.” 

Mr. Todgham said that Canadian auto- 
mobiles enter the United Kingdom under 
a 20-per-cent tariff, while British auto- 
mobiles are entering Canada duty-free. 

Referring to the high costs of production 
in Canada, Mr. Todgham said that not all 
the blame for them can be laid at the feet 
of the manufacturers. Organized labour, 
he suggested, must shoulder some of the 
blame for the situation. 

He noted that in Chrysler’s Simca plant 
in France, 30,000 workers produce 2,500 
motor vehicles each day. “To match this 
production at Windsor,” he asserted, “Chrys- 
ler would need about 60,000 men.” 

Pressing his contention about tariffs, Mr. 
Todgham said that in the Windsor, Ont., 
area today there are some 8,500 persons 
unemployed “and far too many of them 
used to work in automobile plants.” 


Walter L. Gordon 


Unemployment may well be our main 
domestic problem in the years immediately 
ahead, said Walter L. Gordon, of Clarkson, 
Gordon & Co., Toronto, and Chairman of 
the 1955-56 Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, in an address to the 
management conference. 

“T refuse to believe this problem is in- 
soluble when there are so many things 
that need so badly doing. 

“But it will not be solved, in my opinion, 
unless we think searchingly about it and 
unless the Government adopts consistent 
and at the same time imaginative policies 
for dealing with it,’ he declared. - 

Surely unemployment is a challenge to 
the manufacturing industries of Canada, he 
said. He then suggested that it would be a 
“constructive and useful thing” for the CMA 
to undertake a thorough study of the unem- 
ployment problem, preferably on a joint 


basis with the trade unions. “After all, they 
have as much, or more, at stake as anyone.” 

Mr. Gordon said it should not be the sole 
preoccupation of the manufacturers to safe- 
guard the capital invested in their com- 
panies and increase their profits every 
year. It was more important, he believed, 
to preserve the jobs of their employees and 
to provide jobs for others who seek work 
but cannot find it. 


The aim of the study, he suggested, should 
be to provide “a detailed set of proposals 
for correcting or alleviating our present 
difficulties and a suggested outline of the 
broad policies the Government should pur- 
sue if this problem is to be kept under 
control in future.” 

To command respect, the study would 
have to be objective and aimed directly 
at alleviating unemployment. If it appeared 
to promote the self-interests of the manu- 
facturers alone it would not have much 
influence. 


Mr. Gordon suggested some questions that 
might be included in the study. 


Do a persistent tight money policy for 
too long a period and an artificially high 
value for the Canadian dollar work to the 
disadvantage of both the resource industries 
and domestic manufacturers? 


Is the unemployment insurance scheme 
open to abuses? Could this “essential form 
of protection” for people who become unem- 
ployed be tied in with a comprehensive 
scheme of government work projects on 


which the people engaged would be given 
useful things to do and be well paid for 
doing them? 

Is the re-training and re-establishment of 
people who become displaced through auto- 
mation or because of the obsolescence of 
companies or industries a responsibility of 
the Government alone, or should the com- 
panies and the trade union concerned be 
expected to assist in a solution of the 
problem? 

Another example of things that might be 
studied, Mr. Gordon continued, was the 
tariff structure. He would like to see all 
tariff rates in excess of 20 per cent examined 
“with a very fishy eye.” If all the higher 
rates of duty were reduced, he said, “there 
might be room for some modest revisions 
in the opposite direction in places where 
they would do the most good. 

Among many other subjects for study in 
a truly comprehensive examination of the 
unemployment problem was the need to 
devise policies for the relief and reinvigora- 
tion of distressed areas. 

Recalling “the rosy picture of what 
Canada could accomplish during the next 
25 years” that was painted by the Royal 
Commission of which he had been Chair- 
man, Mr. Gordon said he could see no 
reason why we should not continue to be 
optimistic about the long-term future “if 
we evolve a consistent set of policies de- 
signed to stimulate the economy, to raise 
the level of human welfare, and to eradicate 
the curse and canker of unemployment.” 


Laval University’s 15th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Conference studies technological changes and the rights of management, and the 
repercussions management's introduction of such changes will have in bargaining 


(Translation) 

The 15th annual Industrial Relations 
Conference of Laval University, held at 
Quebec on April 25 and 26, studied tech- 
nological changes with respect to the rights 
of management. 

Some 400 persons participating in the 
two-day meeting considered the rights of 
management to introduce technological 
changes and the repercussions of such action 
in the field of collective bargaining. 

The conference was held under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Father Gérard Dion, Director 
of the Department of Industrial Relations 
at Laval. 


Msgr. Alphonse Marie Parent, Rector of 
the University, and Jean Marie Martin, . 
Dean of the Faculty of Social Science, wel- 
comed the participants. 

The guest speaker at the closing banquet 
was Prof. Lewis Coser of Brandeis Univer- 
sity, who spoke on the future of the labour 
movement and technological change. Prof. 
Coser pointed out in particular the rising 
importance of the white collar sector in 
the area of automation. 

Each of the six speakers’ addresses was 
follower by a discussion. 

The afternoon of the second day was 
taken up by a discussion and summing up 
on bargaining and arbitration concerning 
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technological changes. Taking part were 
W. G. Donnelly, Personnel Director of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada Ltd.; Jean 
Sirois, Assistant Manager (Standards De- 
partment) of the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany; Marius Bergeron, Research Director, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour; and Marcel Pépin, Technical Ad- 
viser to the National Metal Trades Federa- 
tion (CCCL) and member of the Quebec 
Superior Labour Council. 


Nature and Importance of Technological Change 


The responsibility of retraining persons 
displaced from their jobs through mechan- 
ization or automation goes beyond the com- 
pass of the company, said Jean Paul Des- 
chénes, Professor of Industrial Relations at 
Laval University, in a speech that set the 
tone of the two-day conference. 


“The Government, the technical and 
specialized schools, the community, the 
trade unions, the companies, all should 
co-ordinate their efforts to provide adequate 
and plentiful training facilities to permit 
displaced persons to turn towards other 
sectors of industry,” was his advice. 


Mr. Deschénes ~ defined technological 
change as follows: A modification of 
capital-labour equilibrium resulting from 
a change in the technique of production in 
an enterprise where the man-machine sys- 
tem operates at its maximal efficiency, 
whereby the participation of capital in the 
manufacture of a unit of production in- 
creases in proportion to the contribution 
of labour in the manufacture of this same 
unit. 


The speaker explained that technological 
changes are divided into two categories: 
mechanization and automation. In mechan- 
ization, the machine tends to replace human 
effort, but man still plays an important 
part, for he controls the machine; in auto- 
mation the machine tends to replace human 
control. 


Stating that mechanization has favoured 
the establishment of monopolies or at least 
“oligopolies”, and that the price we pay 
for many products is greatly higher than 
what we would pay were these enterprises 
submitted to price competition, Mr. Des- 
chénes expressed the fear that this tendency 
towards the concentration of control would 
be accentuated by automation because of 
the fabulous cost of the installations. 

The speaker then wondered whether the 
enterprise could discipline itself to take only 
a reasonable part of the profits so that 
both the worker and the consumer might 
benefit, or whether there would be need 
for a superior controlling body. 
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Dealing with short-term unemployment 
caused by technological changes, Mr. Des- 
chénes declared that their advantages com- 
pensate by far for their disadvantages. 

He insisted, however, on the necessity of 
retraining persons dismissed from their jobs 
because there was nothing left for them to 
do, and those dismissed because they were 
not adapted to the new machines. 

He also maintained that the concern must 
give the remaining employees all possible 
opportunity to acquire new skills. 

“The cost of retraining will probably 
diminish for a certain time all the benefits 
resulting from the innovation,” he said, 
“but in that way the concern could com- 
pensate for the economic and social dis- 
turbances it causes in the community.” 

Mr. Deschénes also suggested different 
ways to channel technical progress and 
curtail its harmful effects. 

More planning by companies of the tech- 
nological changes they wish to introduce 
would permit a better orientation of the 
employees liable to be displaced. Although 
it is true that scientific discovery cannot be 
foreseen, that a newly-conceived machine 
can be obsolete before it reaches the mar- 
ket, nonetheless, in the majority of cases, 
a technological change can be foreseen, 
discussed and applied at the proper time. 

Shorter working hours and longer holi- 
days would permit a greater number of 
persons to work during the same period 
of time. 

A broader seniority plan, based on the 
whole concern and not only the division, 
and more rational dismissal, hiring, transfer 
and promotion plans could also help reduce 
the harmful effects of technological change 
on both the labour force and the com- 
munity. 


Property, Responsibility, Rights of Management 

“The more numerous a man’s possessions 
become and the farther we get from the 
centre of his personal life, the more urgent 
also becomes the social mission of his pro- 
perty and the stronger must become his 
respect for the common good in the use 
of his property,” said Father Gérard Dion, 
Director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations, in his speech on property and 
the basis of authority in industry. 

Authority is the moral power to co-or- 
dinate the activities of a group towards 
the common good, Father Dion pointed out. 
Reminding his listeners that things are 
administered but that men are governed, 
he pointed out that one must distinguish 
between the basis of authority, the holders 
of authority, the ways of choosing them 
and the exercise of authority. 


“Authority is always founded on the 
common good,” he said. “It is the common 
good that gives authority its powers, that 
determines its nature and the scope and 
limit of its competence.” 

Father Dion added that it is evident that 
ownership is not and cannot be the basis 
of authority. “If property creates a right 
to things, it cannot by itself give any power 
over men.” 

“Tf there were only things to administer 
in the concern,” he said, “there would be 
no problem. But the difficulty arises when 
these things cannot be administered without 
involving men whose co-operation is essen- 
tial to the administration.” 

As to the scope of the power of a person 
or group, as well as the ways of exercising 
authority, since what counts is effective 
authority and not power in the abstract 
sense, and since one cannot force investors 
to invest any more than one can make 
workers work, the concrete arrangement 
boils down to a question of agreement, of 
negotiation between the partners in pro- 
duction. 

In conclusion, he declared that what are 
termed the rights of management are not 
immutable, can change and do change with 
changing times and circumstances. 

“Tt can all be brought down to a question 
of efficiency, of fitness for realizing the 
welfare of the enterprise with due respect 
for the rights of all participants and the 
common good of the whole economy,” he 
said. 


Efficiency, “Science” and Rights of Management 


In the context of rights of management, 
which are less and less closely connected 
with the right of ownership, in the perspec- 
tive of numerous and often divergent defini- 
tions of efficiency and in view of the obvious 
uncertainties and in accuracies of “science” 
in industry, more especially with regard to 
technological changes, what recourse do 
management and the union have? 

This was the question which Roger 
Chartier, Professor of Industrial Relations 
at Laval University, tried to answer. 

He pointed out that the process of col- 
lective bargaining is essentially partial par- 
ticipation of the union in the management 
of the concern. He also drew attention to 
the fact that, as there are no limits of prin- 
ciple in the field of collective bargaining, 
it is only normal that discussions should be 
held between the parties in technical and 
financial matters just as they have been 
for a number of years in social and 
economic matters. 

The traditional attitude of management 
in setting forth its rights as an occupant 


and in assuming and keeping for itself all 
the rights which the union does not man- 
age to get away from it, he added, is. very 
general. This will gradually give way, how- 
ever, to a new attitude, more positive and 
less apprehensive, based on the notion of a 
trustee’s role, a clearing-house in the 
service of all who are interested in the 
concern. : 

Mr. Chartier suggested that the manage- 
ment of a concern should see in its em- 
ployees, at all levels, not rivals and persons 
trying to encroach upon its efficiency, but 
persons engaged in a common work whose 
activities it must co-ordinate and whose 
interests it must put into equilibrium in 
terms of the aims of the concern that every 
one has at heart. 

Mr. Chartier pointed out that there can 
be no such co-ordination without conces- 
sions, give-and-take and even compromise; 
that is the price one must pay for real 
efficiency in a concern. 

If the union wishes and seeks to par- 
ticipate in the management of all who 
may be affected by the actions and deci- 
sions of management, the latter, in all prag- 
matism, can aim to participate in the pro- 
cess of decision of all who are in a position 
to affect the eventual results, the concrete 
carrying out of these decisions. 

“The management of concerns,” he said, 
“will base its decisions on the relative 
bargaining strength of those concerned.” 

Mr. Chartier concluded that the manage- 
ment of concerns, the meeting-place for all 
agreements to be arranged, will continue 
to be effective, but in an eminently broader 
and more fruitful sense, in respect for the 
rights of all the agents of production and 
in the search for that point of equilibrium 
that will enable the concern to function and 
to be of service. 


Technological Change and Collective Bargaining 


Jean Réal Cardin, Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of the University 
of Montreal, suggested the use of teams of 
specialists by trade unions in their negotia- 
tions with management over the technical 
implications of technological progress. 

“In the event of increased development 
and application of industrial engineering 
techniques and their more frequent and 
better understood use by the labour move- 
ment,” he said, “these techniques will 
become a means for the labour movement 
to extend further, and to justify, its claims 
to more open bargaining, better accepted 
by management in the field of technological 
change.” 

The speaker declared that, as a general 
rule and for the time being at least, trade 
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unions do not question the right of manage- 
ment to decide such questions as the 
products to be manufactured, factory sites, 
the organization of production, and the 
methods, means and processes of manu- 
facture. 

He pointed out, however, that to protect 
the workers trade unions demand that the 
drawing up and establishment of rules and 
procedures regarding the application of 
changes be carried out through bargaining. 

“The trade union movement in big indus- 
try does not, in general, object to manage- 
ment’s initiating and applying technological 
changes it considers necessary for the pro- 
gress of the concern,” he said, “but the 
trade unions attempt to bargain on the 
conditions under which these changes will 
take place in the factory.” 

The trade unions insist upon bargaining 
on everything pertaining to the working 
conditions of their members; on anything 
that can change them, that can modify or 
destroy, from a human or economic point 
of view, that which has been won,” Mr. 
Cardin recalled. 

“Bargaining over technical change,” he 
said, “does not mean only to discuss the 
means by which it will be introduced into 
the factory, but also, and above all, to 
ensure that the terms of the agreement on 
this introduction are laid down or revised 
accordingly.” 


Arbitration and Technological Change 
The Employer’s Point of View 


Management has, at all times, the right 
to change the means, methods and pro- 
cesses of production; the union has a right 
to represent and protect the workers, which 
allows it to contest and appeal manage- 
ment’s decisions. 

In this way J. J. Gagnon, Director of 
Industrial Relations for the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, described the respec- 
tive positions of employers and employees 
in the realm of technological change. 

Mr. Gagnon stated that since both par- 
ties had agreed on the principle of arbi- 
tration of grievances, the union had by 
this very fact recognized the rights of 
management to administer the concern and 
to exercise its function of initiator. 

“Arbitration of grievances during the 
lifetime of the collective agreement can 
only revise the actions of management,” 
he said. 

The speaker maintained that management 
has complete freedom in the exercise of its 
rights and that an arbitration cannot sub- 
stitute his judgment for that of manage- 
ment as to the latter’s right to act in such 
or such a manner. 
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He added: 

In the case of technical change, the contract 
should specify that such grievances be sub- 
mitted to an arbitrator specially qualified for 
the task. Moreover, the contract should indicate 
that for each grievance the arbitrator’s decision 
would be limited to the technical change in- 
volved, and that once the question was decided 
it should remain so for a certain length of 
time unless there be subsequent changes in 
equipment, machinery or material. 

Mr. Gagnon was opposed to the arbitra- 
tor’s interpreting the whole of the collec- 
tive agreement or trying to find a common 
denominator for all working conditions. 

“In the case of a work or production 
standard,” he said, “it is imperative that 
the arbitrator’s decision be limited to that 
standard which is the subject of the griev- 
ance.” 

“The establishment of work standards is 
a responsibility of management,” concluded 
Mr. Gagnon, “and it is up to the union to 
contest them if it believes that, as a result 
of the establishment of those standards, the 
concern demands more than a reasonable 
day’s work, that the pay is inadequate, or 
that working conditions are inherently bad.” 


The Employee’s Point of View 


“In principle, all disagreements can be 
arbitrated,” said Marius Bergeron, Director 
of the Research Service of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, who 
spoke on the trade unions’ point of view 
on grievances arising from technological 
change. 

In the case of changes affecting operat- 
ing conditions, Mr. Bergeron maintained 
that the collective agreement should let 
the arbitrator or the arbitration committee 
decide whether or not the work load or 
rhythm has been maintained and submit 
a decision binding both parties. 

The criterion of judgment, he said, should 
be the work rhythm or work load existing 
when the agreement comes into effect. 

In another respect, in the case of change 
bringing about new working conditions, the 
collective agreement should acknowledge 
the right of the arbitrator or the arbitration 
committee to submit a recommendation 
only. 

He added that suspension of the no-strike 
clause should also be provided for the 
following reasons: 

1. Each party to the agreement should 
be subject to the same procedure when it 
seeks to establish new working conditions; 

2. The arbitrator’s role is not to estab- 
lish the law between the parties, but to 
apply it, to interpret it; 

3. Techniques used to establish new work- 
ing conditions not being scientific, they 
could not be resorted to to impose new 
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working conditions which, in fact, modify 
the collective agreement as accepted. 

Mr. Bergeron stated that the current 
practice used in the application of new 
working conditions “ignores certain funda- 
mental rights of the workers.” 

Declaring that present agreements do not 
sufficiently elaborate on the manner in 
which differences arising from the applica- 
tion of technological changes shall be 
negotiated or settled, he added: 


It is desirable that the techniques used to 
determine new working conditions during the 
lifetime of the agreement be contractually 
agreed on and jointly applied, with the con- 
dition that differences could be submitted to 
arbitration binding the parties, the arbitrator 
using ‘as a criterion the techniques agreed upon. 


The Labour Movement and Technological Change 


According to Prof. Lewis Coser of 
Brandeis University, the increase in pro- 
duction costs in the last decade was not 
caused by wage increases but by the pro- 
liferation of white collar workers. 

Speaking at the closing banquet, Dr. 
Coser maintained that increases in salaried 
personnel tend to absorb and cancel out 
the results of improvements in produc- 
tivity. 

The modification of the labour structure 
will be accentuated to such a point that in 
20 years, in many industries, the ratio of 
production workers to other workers will 
stand at one to three, the exact opposite of 
that existing at present. 

Mr. Coser declared that it would be 
possible to minimize the effects of the 
increase of white collar workers if manage- 
ment “would consent to share with the 
workers certain of its traditional functions. 

“There is no reason why trade unions, 
by taking a more direct part in the develop- 
ment and control of production work, could 
not succeed in reducing the costs of a 
scattered supervision which presently con- 


stitutes one of the most important factors 
in the increase of administration costs,” 
he said. 

The speaker noted that with the coming 
of the age of automation, management is 
demanding complete freedom in introducing 
technological change, whereas the trade 
unions are asking for the adoption of 
protective measures to mitigate certain con- 
sequences of automation. 

He specified: 

In the past, labour action has indirectly 
stimulated capital investments by obligating 
Management to seek compensation for in- 
creases in labour costs. In future, pressure 
from the trade unions may provoke an in- 
crease in the responsibilities of the workers 
to the level of direct control of production 
work. It is possible that management will agree 
to pay this price in return for a greater 
stability in its relations with the workers and 
their unions. 

Mr. Coser pointed out that it is impos- 
sible today to give back to the individual 
worker his mastery over, the elements, 
formerly complex and numerous, of his 
job; however, it is not only possible but 
also desirable to give him this mastery by 
entrusting the worker group with collective 
control over a complex of jobs which have 
been simplified. 

He said that trade unions will have to 
force management to give the workers a 
general, many-sided training instead of 
letting such training deteriorate towards 
fragmentation and specialization. Thanks to 
this orientation, many workers will become 
capable of directing and controlling by 
themselves a good part of the production 
work. 

“Tf the unions fail in this task,” warned 
Mr. Coser, “their social function will 
gradually lose its importance; but if, on the 
contrary, they can adapt themselves to the 
requirements of modern times, they will 
render a great service not only to their 
members but to the whole of society.” 


European Farmers’ Sons Gaining Experience on Canadian Farms 


An experiment that is allowing the sons of farmers in The Netherlands, Belgium and 
France to come to Canada for periods of up to nine months to study Canadian farming 
techniques is being tried out under direction of the Department of Citizenship and 


Immigration. 


During the current year the sons of 120 Dutch farmers will take advantage of the plan. 

Through working on Canadian farms it is hoped the young farmers will familiarize 
themselves with agriculture conditions and make them aware of the advantages and 
opportunities to be derived from establishing themselves on farms in this country. 

It is expected that after they return to their own countries they will discuss with 
their friends and farm organizations the farming possibilities in Canada, and that many 
of them may return to this country themselves to take up farms. 

The plan, in addition to helping Canada, will help The Netherlands and, to a lesser 


extent, Belgium and France. 
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Seasonal Unemployment in Canada—3 


Final instalment of three-part article relates steps already taken fo deal with 
seasonal unemployment, suggests several ways by which it may be reduced, and 
concludes that long-term solutions being sought to greater and greater extent 


Part 3—Steps Taken to Deal with Seasonal Unemployment 
Problem: Summary and Conclusions 


EFFORTS TO STIMULATE WINTER EMPLOYMENT 


Education and Promotion 


In the late 1940’s, a number of National 
Employment Service offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission organized 
a “Find a Job Week” program to ease win- 
ter unemployment. As a result of the success 
achieved by these local campaigns, the 
Commission in January 1950 instructed all 
its offices to promote the establishment of 
local winter employment committees and to 
extend the local publicity campaigns. 

Since 1954 the local campaigns have been 
incorporated into a national winter employ- 
ment promotional and educational program 
conducted jointly by the Department of 
Labour and the National Employment Serv- 
ice of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. The purpose of the national pro- 
gram is to inform the public about the 
seasonal problem and to encourage support 
for the winter employment campaign from 
organizations and individual citizens. 

This program, which illustrates in various 
ways the advantage of having work done 
in the “off-season,” makes use of news- 
papers, magazines, billboards, radio and TV 
advertising. To ensure its success liaison 
has been established with large companies 
having a direct interest in stimulating win- 
ter sales. Active co-operation is also obtained 
from newspaper associations, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and major maga- 
zine publishers. In all, about fifty national 
associations and publishing firms have given 
some degree of co-operation. 

Expenditures on behalf of the publicity 
campaign from outside sources are sub- 
stantially greater than those from the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. Many companies in 
providing support have created new mar- 
kets for themselves that have increased 
their sales and so provided additional winter 
work. The result has been beneficial to 
both the community and the nation. 

Because it is at the community level that 
the campaign takes effect, the organization 
of approximately 200 local campaigns 
across Canada by the National Employ- 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission is a major feature of the 
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undertaking. These campaigns have their 
origin in local employment committees, 
groups of citizens representing a cross sec- 
tion of community interests working in close 
co-operation with local NES office staffs. 
Most local campaigns are conducted jointly 
by such voluntary committees and the local 
NES office, although in a few localities the 
local office conducts the campaign without 
committee assistance. 


As in the national campaign, the first 
objective of the local campaigns is to bring 
the facts of winter unemployment and the 
desirability of doing something about it 
squarely before the community. The second 
is to stimulate individuals to support the 
campaign according to their abilities and 
the opportunities open to them. 

Public knowledge of the problem of win- 
ter unemployment and the importance of 
taking action to create more winter employ- 
ment have been increased tremendously by 
the local campaigns. How is this increase 
being achieved? The following paragraphs 
give some idea. 

During the winter of 1958-59 local organ- 
izations distributed more than 100,000 
posters, 80,000 window streamers, almost 
3,000,000 correspondence stickers and more 
than 1,100,000 pamphlets, all of which 
were provided by the Department of 
Labour. Sponsored newspaper advertise- 
ments, editorials, pictures and news items 
obtained locally are conservatively estimated 
to have totalled 248,836 column inches. 
Locally sponsored radio and TV spots are 
similarly estimated to have totalled 27,791 
spots. 

The film “Winter Construction—It Can 
Be Done,” produced for the National Re- 
search Council, was shown to 368 audiences; 
428 talks and panel discussions were con- 
ducted, and by local arrangement 379 
second-run movie theatres ran winter em- 
ployment film clips as a public service. 

The organization and carrying out of 
local campaigns entailed 927 meetings of 
local committees. In addition local workers 
arranged much additional free publicity, 


such as pulpit announcements, letters from 
committee chairmen to employers, parades, 
exhibitions, etc. 

Reports from employment offices and 
local committees indicate that this increased 
knowledge was translated into action by 
municipal governments, local industry and 
business, local organizations and individuals. 
As a result of such action, many thousands 
of workers were employed who would 
otherwise have remained unemployed and 
large numbers of workers who might have 
been laid off were kept on the job. 


National Winter Employment Conference 


In 1958 the Canadian Government organ- 
ized a conference to discuss Canada’s sea- 
sonal unemployment problem. The con- 
ference was held in Ottawa on July 14 and 
15 with Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, as Chairman. Representatives of 
provincial governments, industry, labour, 
consumers, the universities and other pri- 
vate organizations attended the conference. 

During the conference, delegates were 
divided into four groups: government, pro- 
motion and publicity, trade and commerce, 
and industry. These groups met separately 
and then reported to a plenary session. 

The government group recommended: 

1. Greater availability of money for 
financing housing construction with lowest 
possible interest rates and low down pay- 
ments; 

2. Assistance in slum clearance to create 
employment during the winter months; 

3. Expansion of the federal assistance 
program in the construction of roads to 
underdeveloped areas in winter months, 
and in the construction of camp sites and 
picnic grounds; 

4. Establishment of municipal and pro- 
vincial committces to develop measures for 
creating winter employment; 

5. Incentive by way of greater federal 
assistance to provinces for public works 
during winter months; 

6. Continuing and intensified winter em- 
ployment campaigns and adequate staff for 
National Employment Service Offices, to 
assist them in the conduct of such cam- 
paigns; 

7. Better timing and planning on the part 
of all levels of government of public con- 
struction projects; 

8. Discouragement of overtime in high 
employment periods, with a view to levelling 
out employment the year round; discourage- 
ment of the practice of holding two jobs— 
commonly known as “moonlighting”; 
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9. Sharing by the federal government 
with provinces and municipalities the cost 
of renovation of municipal public buildings, 
streets, etc.; 

10. Expansion, wherever possible, of trade 
training to improve the skills of unemployed 
persons, thereby enhancing their prospects 
of obtaining employment; 

11. Encouragement to secondary indus- 
tries, to stimulate more extensive processing 
of basic materials in Canada. 

In addition, the government group en- 
dorsed the suggestion that “serious study be 
given to providing incentives to business 
generally to retain and/or hire employees 
in the winter season.” 

The promotion and publicity group con- 
cluded that the responsibility for leadership 
in publicity and promotion must fall on 
the Government. Independent organizations 
can, of course, be of enormous help. The 
group recommended three main things: 


1. An intensified advertising campaign; 

2. An intensified personal selling cam- 
paign, with some new twists in it for group 
selling; and 

3. An intensified promotional and pub- 
licity campaign. 


The trade and commerce group recom- 
mended: 

1. Financial incentives to encourage capi- 
tal outlay during the winter months—this 
might be done through an _ accelerated 
depreciation allowance; 

2. Encouragement of winter vacations in 
Canada—this might include incentives to 
resort operators; 

3. Encouragement of an increased volume 
of expenditures on home improvements dur- 
ing the winter. 

The industry group stressed the import- 
ance of incentives: “We stress that there 
must be some incentive, something that 
would hit the pocket of the industrialist, of 
the homemaker, of the municipality; that is 
the prime thing that could result in develop- 
ing action.” 


Government Activity 

In 1955, the Government of Canada 
issued a directive on winter employment to 
all its departments and agencies. This direc- 
tive urged all departments and agencies to 
plan their activities in such a way as to 
create, where possible, maximum employ- 
ment during the winter months. 

An interdepartmental committee on win- 
ter employment was established under the 
chairmanship of the Deputy Minister of 
Labour to carry out the intention of the 
directive. The committee is made up of 
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representatives’ from the Department of 
Labour, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, and the main spending departments 
in the construction fields: Public Works, 
Transport, Defence Production, National 
Defence, Finance, Defence Construction 
Ltd. and Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 

These. departments and agencies have 
succeeded in shifting a large proportion of 
construction work and purchasing to the 
winter months. As a matter of policy, some 
government departments do practically all 
postponable repair and maintenance work in 
winter. 

Provincial governments continue to co- 
operate in efforts to stimulate winter work. 
Interdepartmental committees have been 
established in five provinces. Generally, it 
is provincial policy to schedule mainten- 
ance and repair work for the winter months. 

In the winter of 1958-59 Nova Scotia 
offered to municipalities a winter works 
incentive program under which the province 
paid 50 per cent of direct payroll costs of 
approved projects for the repair, extension 
and renovation of municipal buildings, 
screening and improving reservoirs and 
water supply lakes, improving dumps and 
erecting or repairing traffic signs and street 
lamps. 

In Alberta a $2-million cold weather 
road-building program was carried out with 
the specific purpose of providing winter 
work. In many provinces a_ substantial 
amount of construction work is carried out 
in the off season on provincial buildings. 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program, announced by the Government of 
Canada in 1958 and now in its second year 
of operation, has met with substantial suc- 
cess. Under the program the Government 
of Canada agreed to pay 50 per cent of 
direct labour cost on certain municipal pro- 
jects that “are not normally carried out in 
winter.” The projects for approval fell into 
the following three categories: 

1. The construction and major recon- 
struction of streets, sidewalks or roads, 
other than arterial roads; 

2. The construction and major recon- 
struction of water, sewage and storm sewage 
facilities not including buildings; 

3. The construction and development of 
municipal parks, municipal playgrounds, 
separate or in municipal parks but not 
including school playgrounds. 

Workers eligible to work on these pro- 
jects were those who were either unem- 
ployed or who would have become unem- 
ployed in the absence of these projects. 
The National Employment Service did the 
recruiting. 
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All provinces accepted the plan. Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta added supplementary payments 
amounting to 25 per cent of direct labour 
cost while Manitoba added about 30 per 
cent to the federal: contribution. 

During the first year of operation (October 
31, 1958 to May 31, 1959) more than 700 
municipalities participated. Some 1,947 pro- 
jects were approved, involving total expen- 
ditures of more than $89 million for the 
designated. six-month period. These projects 
provided an average 41 days of employ- 
ment for 35,545 additional workers on site. 
How many additional man-hours were re- 
quired to supply materials and for trans- 
portation and services associated with these 
projects are now known, but they would be 
a substantial number. 

In the summer of 1959, the Government 
announced that the Program under the 
same conditions would operate between 
December 1, 1959 and April 30, 1960. Again 
all provinces participated; about two million 
man-days of employment were created by 
the program. 

The Municipal Program has provided 
tangible support to the government’s educa- 
tional efforts in creating winter work. It 
has demonstrated that a modest financial 
incentive can create a large number of 
additional jobs during the winter months. 
To the extent that it paid, on the average, 
more than $500 in wages to each worker 
who worked on the projects, it gave a large 
measure of security to the families of those 
workers who participated in the program. 
It has, in addition, made a positive con- 
tribution to community development and 
to the growth and stability of the economy 
generally. 

Apart from the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program, the federal Government 
has co-operated with other groups in carry- 
ing out special winter works projects. For 
example, the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources offered 
financial assistance to provinces in the 
development of camping grounds and picnic 
areas and the construction of forest access 
roads. The federal Government paid 50 
per cent of the labour costs on these 
projects. 

During the winter of 1958-59 winter 
employment was stimulated greatly as a 
result of funds made available by the federal 
Government for housing. Many contractors 
in all parts of Canada expanded their oper- 
ations during the autumn months with the 
result that the carryover of houses (houses 
under construction) reached a record of 
almost 90,000 going into the winter. Again 
in 1959, the Government made available 


sums of money for houses built during the 
1959-60 autumn and winter months. 

A larger amount of money was borrowed 
during recent winters for home improve- 
ment loans under the provision of the 


National Housing Act than in former years. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
has also encouraged the building of low- 
rental housing in rural areas in the winter 
months, 


EVALUATION OF THE WINTER EMPLOYMENT CAMPAIGN 


It is not possible to measure statistically 
the results of efforts to stimulate winter 
employment; but there is a great deal of 
evidence from local sources that many 
workers have been employed in winter who 
in the absence of this campaign would have 
been unemployed. 

Also, there is much evidence that active 
participation in finding a solution to the 
serious seasonal problem is growing. 

The Working Committee on Winter Em- 
ployment, with members from the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, has been responsible 
for research and education on and promo- 
tion of increased winter employment. 
Guided and stimulated by this committee, 
the co-operating national and local groups 
have expanded their search for ways and 
means to reduce the seasonal unemployment 
problem. 

After participation in the National Winter 
Employment Conference in July 1958, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association estab- 
lished a committee on winter employment 
to consider how production and sales pro- 
grams could be planned on a year-round 
basis in order to minimize layoffs, to study 
the types of manufactured produtcs that 
might be sold to a greater extent during 
the winter months and the possibility of 
enlisting more national and local advertis- 
ing with the object of increasing the manu- 
facture of these goods in winter. Divisions 
and branches of the Association across 
Canada co-operated with interested in- 
dividuals and groups at the provincial and 
municipal levels on winter employment 
programs. Representatives met with local 
and provincial winter employment com- 
mittees. 

The Canadian Labour Congress is repre- 
sented on the Winter Employment Sub- 
Committee of the National Employment 
Committee, the National Joint Committee 
on Wintertime Construction and all regional 
employment committees. Labour Councils 
are encouraged to co-operate with municipal 
authorities in developing winter projects. 
Many of them sponsor advertisements and 
other forms of publicity to stimulate winter 
work. Provincial Federations of Labour are 
encouraged to co-operate with provincial 
authorities in developing provincial winter 
employment programs. 


The Canadian Construction Association 
established the National Joint Committee 
on Wintertime Construction in 1955. This 
committee is representative of all groups 
with an interest in winter construction. The 
committee worked with the National Re- 
search Council in the preparation of the 
film, “Winter Construction—It Can Be 
Done”. 

The National Housebuilders’ Association 
is represented on national and local winter 
employment committees and has distributed 
publicity material on winter employment to 
local associations. The experience of build- 
ers who operate twelve months each year 
has been of great value in establishing a 
realistic view of the benefits and difficulties 
inherent in winter construction. 


Apart from these, the Division of Build- 
ing Research of the National Research 
Council has given considerable support to 
year-round construction. 


This broad outline of the extent of activity 
and interest in the seasonal problem suggests 
that the people of Canada are generally 
aware of the seriousness of winter unem- 
ployment. Nevertheless, while thousands of 
additional winter jobs undoubtedly have 
been created in past winters, the magnitude 
of seasonal unemployment in total has not 
altered appreciably. A number of factors 
have been responsible for this lack of 
measurable pregress despite the considerable 
efforts devoted to creating more winter 
employment: 

1. The seasonal industries are growing 
rapidly and thus the absolute number of 
workers affected by seasonal layoffs is 
growing; 

2. The construction industry in particular 
has operated at unusually high levels in 
the past several years and since its seasonal 
swing from summer to winter has not 
changed appreciably, the absolute number 
laid off for seasonal reasons has continued 
to be high; 

3. The logging industry, which used to 
absorb a large number of workers in the 
wintertime, has gradually shifted its opera- 
tion away from winter to summer and 
autumn, thus inducing a larger swing in 
total employment between summer and 
winter; 
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4. The truck and taxi components of the 
transportation industry have expanded 
rapidly in past years and both of these are 
highly seasonal. 

On the other hand, the year-round 
stability of total employment is supported 
by an expanding manufacturing industry. 


Research 


The Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour began a study 
of seasonal variation in employment in 
early 1952. This. study culminated in a 
statistical report, “Calendars of Seasonal 
Variations in Employment,” published in 
August 1954. The initial purpose of this 
study was to enable labour market analysis 
to assess more accurately month-to-month 
movements of industrial employment. 

In December 1952, the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower requested the Na- 
tional Employment Committee to undertake 
a study of seasonal unemployment in 
Canada. In the summer of 1953 the National 
Employment Committee, through the re- 
gional and local employment committees, 
questioned more than 600 Canadian em- 
ployers in 18 seasonal industries on the 
causes of seasonal variations in their 
employment and on methods they had 
developed to reduce such variations, and 
asked.for any suggestions for further action. 
A report based on the employers’ replies 
was prepared by the Economics and Re- 
search Branch of the Department of Labour 
in April 1954 under the title, Seasonal 
Unemployment in Canada. 


A third report, “Canada’s Seasonal Em- 
ployment Problem,” was prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch in the 
summer of 1958 to provide basic data for 
the delegates to the National Winter Em- 
ployment Conference held in Ottawa, July 
14 and 15, 1958. 

One of the many recommendations com- 
ing out of the National Winter Employment 
Conference was that more ought to be 
known about those who become unemployed 
for seasonal reasons each winter. It has 
been recognized for some time that while 
we have a fair idea of the magnitude of 
seasonal unemployment, more ought to be 
known about who the seasonal unemployed 
are, what industries they come from, their 
age, sex, duration of unemployment and, 
possibly, their income position. 

The Economics and Research Branch has 
undertaken such a study, using available 
data and special tabulations made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. The 
results of part of this study were outlined 
in the second part of this article. Some 
questions remain unanswered and further 
research will try to answer them. 

Over the past year the Government of 
Canada has co-operated with the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia, through the 
B.C. Research Council, in a study of sea- 
sonal unemployment that will add to our 
knowledge of the problem in that province. 
A similar study will be undertaken by the 
Economics and Research Branch in co- 
operation with the Governments of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 


SUMMARY 


This study has already indicated which 
industries bring about our seasonal unem- 
ployment problem. It has been estimated 
that in March. 1959, when unemployment 
was at its annual peak, about 250,000 per- 
sons were unemployed for seasonal reasons. 
At least 40 per cent of these came from 
the construction industry. The balance came 
largely from the primary industries (agricul- 
ture, mining, logging, fishing, etc.) and 
the transportation and related industries 
that service, and are dependent upon, these 
other seasonal industries. 


The Problem Related fo Certain Industries 


Although manufacturing as a whole does 
not contribute significantly to the pool of 
the seasonally unemployed, many industries 
within the manufacturing sector are among 
the most seasonal industries in the Cana- 
dian economy. But because of the different 
times at which their peak activities occur, 
and also because many large manufacturing 
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industries experience no seasonal swings 
at all, the over-all contribution to the sea- 
sonal problem by manufacturing is mini- 
mized. The most seasonal groups within 
manufacturing are the food-processing and 
the wood products industries. Hence, a 
region or a labour market area with a pre- 
ponderance of this type of manufacturing 
activity will experience larger seasonal 
swings. 

Agriculture contributes considerably more 
to seasonal variations in employment than 
to seasonal unemployment. This is par- 
ticularly true of the “unpaid family work- 
ers,” many of whom become active mem- 
bers of the labour force during the summer 
months but withdraw from the labour force 
for the rest of the year. The boys and girls 
return to school while the women resume 
their household duties. Many other farm 
workers who leave the farm labour force 
after the harvest find jobs in other indus- 


tries, particularly construction and forestry, 
for a short period. When they subsequently 
become unemployed, they are no longer 
identified with agriculture. This movement 
tends to reduce the measurable amount of 
seasonal unemployment that originates in 
agriculture. 


Some types of farming employ labour 
on a year-round basis, others need no labour 
at all during the winter, and the remainder 
fall somewhere in between. It seems likely 
that manpower resources in the latter type 
of farming are underutilized during the win- 
ter months. This might be offset by over- 
utilization (i.e., very long hours, maximum 
effort, six or even seven days a week, etc.) 
during the summer months. 


Forestry is a substantial contributor to 
the pool of seasonally unemployed although, 
as in the case of agriculture, many loggers 
leave the forestry labour force when they 
leave their logging job, and become attached 
to other industries. In Eastern Canada, 
logging and agriculture, or logging and 
fishing, are usual combinations of year- 
round employment. The peak demand for 
loggers occurs in late fall and early winter, 
when the demand for farm labour in agri- 
culture and fishing is at its seasonal low. 
Unfortunately, however, winter logging 
operations are becoming less important, so 
that although the seasonal trough in logging 
does not occur until May, employment is 
at a very low level during February, March 
and April, when most other seasonal indus- 
tries are also operating at very low levels. 
The result is that while a high level of 
logging employment from October until 
January cushions the large seasonal declines 
in other industries, it no longer provides 
the support during the other winter months 
that it formerly did. Furthermore, the con- 
centration of logging operations in regions 
with a substantial amount of seasonal 
unemployment makes this shift particularly 
important. 


The Problem Related to the Regions of Canada 


The amount of seasonal unemployment 
in a region depends upon its industrial com- 
position and climate. Since Canada’s econ- 
omic regions have different industry struc- 
tures and some variation in climate, it is 
not surprising to find different degrees of 
seasonality. It is lowest in Ontario and the 
Prairie region and highest in the Atlantic, 
Quebec and Pacific regions. Although no 
precise information is available, it appears 
that the Atlantic region’s contribution to the 
seasonal problem is more than half that of 
Ontario’s although its labour force is only 
about one-fifth that of Ontario. 


Most of the seasonal unemployment in 
the Prairie region is associated with agricul- 
ture and construction, and in Ontario with 
construction and transportation, particularly 
lake shipping. Fishing, fish processing, fruit 
and vegetable canning, construction and 
forestry are the industries associated with 
seasonality in the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Quebec regions. 


The extent of seasonal unemployment not 
only varies among the different regions but 
also among the different labour markets 
within each region, depending upon the 
extent and variety of manufacturing activi- 
ties in the area. If a labour market area 
is heavily dependent upon seasonal primary 
industries, seasonal unemployment is likely 
to be high. If it has a varied manufacturing 
industry, it will tend to have little seasonal 
winter unemployment, apart from the influx 
of seasonal workers from outlying points. 


Who Are the Seasonally Unemployed? 


Keeping in mind the limits imposed by 
the data used, Part 2 of this article pro- 
vided at least a partial answer to this ques- 
tion. In the first place, the industries from 
which most of our seasonally unemployed 
come are predominantly employers of men. 
The proportion of women in construction, 
logging, transportation and fishing is very 
small, less than 3 per cent, except in trans- 
portation. In transportation, however, the 
women are a stable group throughout the 
year. This. is because the seasonal com- 
ponent of the transportation industry is 
made up largely of seamen and taxi and 
truck drivers, all essentially male occupa- 
tions. This is not meant to imply that women 
are not affected by the operations of the 
seasonal industries, but that women who 
work in seasonal jobs during the summer 
are more inclined to leave the labour force 
when the job is finished than to seek 
another job. Bearing this in mind, therefore, 
the seasonal unemployment problem can be 
regarded as essentially a male problem. 


Men who are seasonally unemployed in 
the winter have a wide variety of occupa- 
tional skills but these are distributed very 
unevenly and are dominated by construction 
occupations. This is true for all levels of 
skill. For the period 1955 to 1959, construc- 
tion occupations averaged 24 per cent of 
the peak registrations for employment of 
the skilled and semi-skilled and 40 per cent 
of the unskilled group. Furthermore, the 
proportion of unskilled workers among the 
winter registrations is considerably larger 
than among the summer registrations. 


The winter unemployed are younger than 
the employed, on average. In January 1959, 
when only 6 per cent of the men who had 
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jobs were under 20 years of age, this age 
group accounted for 14 per cent of those 
without jobs. Of the under-20’s who were 


unemployed, 22 per cent were from the 
labourers’ group and 19 per cent had no 
work experience at all. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis suggests that apart from a 
large group of skilled and semi-skilled con- 
struction workers, the seasonally unem- 
ployed are relatively unskilled male workers 
in the younger age groups. While there are 
many local exceptions to this generalization, 
a short-term solution to the seasonal prob- 
lem would require finding or creating jobs 
for a group of skilled and semi-skilled con- 
struction workers and for relatively un- 
skilled men, many of whom also lack any 
extensive work experience. Furthermore, any 
attempt at solving this problem through the 
creation of winter jobs must take account 
net only of the amount of seasonal unem- 
ployment in a particular locality but also 
of the availability of the necessary skills 
within the area. 

Workers are not likely to move over 
long distances to obtain employment for 
only two or three months. Geographical, 
industrial, and occupational mobility of 
unemployed workers is inhibited by many 
factors: economic, social and institutional. 
Work patterns tend to develop that im- 
pede the mobility of the unemployed, par- 
ticularly if such patterns are supported by 
high earnings for eight to ten months of 
the year and unemployment insurance bene- 
fits for the remainder. 

In general, therefore, jobs for the season- 
ally unemployed would have to be created 
in the local areas where seasonal layoffs 
occur and would also have to be suited to 
the kinds of skills available locally. 

These are factors involved in a short-term 
consideration of the seasonal problem. What 
about the longer-term solution? Can the 
seasonal problem be solved in the long 
that today everything is big: big business, 
involved? 

There are several ways by which seasonal 
unemployment can be reduced. Some of 
these are: (1) a reduction of seasonal 
fluctuations in the employment of seasonal 
industries; (2) a decrease in the number 
of persons attached to the seasonal. indus- 
tries; (3) a shift in seasonal patterns so 
that there is a better balance between the 
peak activity of one industry and the trough 
of another; and (4) a shortening of the 
inactive season, ie., a reduction of the 
seasonal layoff period. What are the pros- 
pects for achieving these changes? 

Apart from construction, most seasonal 
industries are dominated by fundamental 
climatic and seasonal factors about which 
little can be done. The seasonal swings in 
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construction have been declining for more 
than 30 years. Since 1924-28 the seasonal 
amplitude has decreased from 66 per cent 
to 38 per cent in the 1953-57 period. The 
size of the amplitude in the “buildings and 
structures” part of the industry fell from 47 
to 31 per cent, and the swing for “highways, 
bridges, and streets” was reduced from 146 
to 50 per cent. Although the seasonality in 
the “buildings and structures” has increased 
slightly over the past 10 years, that of the 
“highways, bridges and streets” sector has 
continued to decline. Many factors are 
involved but technological developments 
are no doubt the most significant. 

The seasonality of all major industry 
groups has decreased over the past 30 years 
but more recently some industries have 
shown an increase in their seasonal ampli- 
tude. In nearly all industries studied, the 
seasonal amplitudes are still well below 
the levels of the late 1920’s. The one excep- 
tion is the “agricultural implements” manu- 
facturing industry, whose amplitude has in- 
creased substantially. 

There has been an increase in the number 
of persons employed in some seasonal in- 
dustries and a decrease in others. Employ- 
ment has declined in agriculture, forestry 
and fishing and increased in construction 
and transportation. Given the same seasonal 
amplitude, an industry will contribute an 
increasing number to the pool of the season- 
ally unemployed as its total employment 
increases. As mentioned earlier, the amount 
of seasonal unemployment originating in 
agriculture is much less than one would 
expect considering the large seasonal varia- 
tions in agricultural employment. To a 
much lesser extent this is also the case in 
logging and fishing. Hence, a decline in 
employment in these kinds of seasonal 
industries will not have the same effect on 
the pool of seasonally unemployed as a 
decrease in the employment of other kinds. 
of seasonal industries. 

The third kind of change mentioned above 
is a shift in the patterns of the seasonal 
industries. An example of this shift has 
already been given but it might be worth 
repeating. Logging in Eastern Canada has 
always had its peak in December and trough 
in May and this has not changed. But until 
a few years ago the months of high employ- 
ment were November to March. Now they 
are limited to the October-to-January period, 
with an increasing proportion of the cutting 
being done in October and November. This 


industry, therefore, which used to absorb 
some of the seasonally unemployed during 
the winter, is now contributing its own em- 
ployees to the pool. Unfortunately, shifts 
in the other direction have been much less 
significant so that on balance the changes 
in the patterns of seasonal industries have 
tended to add to the numbers of seasonally 
unemployed in the winter. 

The fourth type of shift that might take 
place is a shortening of the layoff period 
for the seasonally unemployed. There is 
some evidence that over the past 30 years 
this has been happening in the construction 
industry and consequently in the industries 
that service it. In 1941 only 26 per cent of 
the construction workers had 50 weeks or 
more of employment during the year (July 
1940 to June 1941) but by 1951 this had 
increased to 46 per cent. The development 
of deep-sea fishing on the east coast has 
lengthened both the fishing season and the 
processing season. Conservation measures 
have shortened the fishing season for some 
species but in most cases the yield is much 
higher. In the logging industry in Eastern 


Canada quite the opposite has happened and 
the layoff period has become much longer. 

What, then, are the prospects for reducing 
the number of seasonally unemployed in 
the winter months? There is no simple 
answer to this question but, as mentioned, it 
is necessary to distinguish the “short-term” 
from the “long-term” solutions of this prob- 
lem. The “short-term” solution depends to 
a great extent on the action taken by all 
levels of government, and the longer-term 
solution demands a development of new 
techniques and new machines. Promotion 
and education, building research, develop- 
ment of new managerial and organizational 
techniques are but a few of the many 
approaches to the problem. Recent develop- 
ments along these lines indicate that the 
longer-term solutions are being sought to 
a greater and greater extent. 

The oyer-riding factor in the search for 
a solution to this problem lies, of course, 
in the country’s ability to keep the economy 
buoyant; this reduces the number of workers 
affected by the seasonal factor and also 
reduces the social problem associated with 
this kind of unemployment. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the First Quarter of 1960 


Deaths from industrial accidents decreased by 88 from the previous quarter and 
by 51 from the first quarter of 1959. Of the 226 fatalities in 1960's first 
quarter, 46 occurred in manufacturing, 42 in transportation, and 31 in logging 


There were 226* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1960, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is a decrease 
of 88 from the previous quarter, in which 
314 were recorded, including 39 in a 
supplementary list. In the first quarter of 
the previous year, 277 fatalities were 
recorded. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were five accidents each resulting in the 
deaths of three or more persons. 

Two accidents cost the lives of five per- 
sons in each case. On March 2, five Mont- 
real firemen were fighting a fire from the 
roof of a building when the roof collapsed, 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the first 
quarter of 1960 is probably greater than the figure 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 52 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of the 
Economics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 


Board of Transport Commissioners and 


certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by Work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in 
those industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA 


First Quarter of 1960 
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and on March 17, five men working in a 
tunnel in Toronto were trapped and died 
by drowning and inspiration of silt when 
the tunnel caught fire. 

One accident was responsible for the loss 
of four lives. The captain and three crew 
members of the Margaret Lou, all of Lunen- 
berg, N.S., were drowned in a coastal 
storm March 9. 

Two accidents cost the lives of three 
persons in each case. An engineer, fireman 
and trainman were killed in the collision 
of two trains at Pomquet, N.S., on Feb- 
tuary 18. Three loggers returning from their 
camp were drowned on Pitt Lake, B.C., 
when the boat overturned. 

Grouped by industries (see chart page 
702) the largest number of fatalities, 46, 
was in manufacturing. Of these 10 were in 
wood products, 9 in iron and steel products 
and 4 each in paper products, transportation 
equipment, non-ferrous metal products and 
non-metallic mineral products. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry for the same period 
in 1959 numbered 40; of these, 17 were in 
iron and steel products, 8 in wood products 
and 2 each in transportation equipment, 
non-ferrous metal products and non-metallic 
mineral products. During 1959’s fourth 
quarter, 44 fatalities were recorded; of these 
9 were in wood products, 7 in iron and steel 
products, 6 in foods and beverages and 3 
in non-ferrous metal products. 

During the quarter, accidents in the trans- 
portation, storage and communications in- 
dustry resulted in the deaths of 42 persons; 
16 of these were in local and highway 
transportation, 12 in railway transportation, 
8 in water transportation and 3 in storage. 
During the same period last year, 40 deaths 
were reported; 15 of these were in railway 
transportation, 10 in local and highway 
transportation and 5 in storage. Accidents 
during October, November and December 
of last year resulted in the deaths of 47 
workers; 18 of these were in local and high- 
way transportation, 11 in railway transpor- 
tation, 9 in air transportation and 7 in water 
transportation. 

There were 31 fatalities in logging, a 
decrease of 2 from the 33 that occurred 


during the same period in 1959 and of 7 
from the 38 that were recorded during the 
fourth quarter of 1959. 

Fatalities in the mining industry num- 
bered 29: 16 in metal mining, 6 in coal 
mining and 7 in non-metallic mineral min- 
ing. During 1959’s first quarter, 43 deaths 
were reported, of which 30 were in metal 
mining, 6 in coal mining, and 5 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. Forty-six persons 
were killed in this industry in the fourth 
quarter of 1959: 34 in metal mining, 4 in 
coal mining and 8 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. 

There were 25 fatalities in the construc- 
tion industry during the quarter: 11 in 
buildings, 12 in highways and bridges and 
2 in other construction. For the same period 
last year, fatalities in this industry num- 
bered 50: 18 in buildings, 24 in highways 
and bridges and 8 in other construction. 
During 1959’s fourth quarter, 88 fatalities 
were listed: 54 in buildings, 22 in highways 
and bridges and 12 in other construction. 

An analysis of the causes of the 226 
fatalities during the first quarter (see chart 
page 702) shows that 66 (29 per cent) 
were under the heading “struck by”. Of 
these, 46 were in the category “other 
objects”, 11 were caused by “moving 
vehicles” and 9 the result of being “struck 
by tools, machinery, cranes, etc.”. In the 
classification “falls and slips” 40 fatalities 
were recorded, all but four of which were 
caused by-falls to different levels. 

“Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.” 
were responsible for 39 deaths: 18 from 
accidents involving automobiles or trucks, 
7 tractors and loadmobiles, 6 railways, 5 
involving water craft and 3 aircraft. Thirty 
fatalities were the result of being “caught 
in, on or between”; of these, 10 involved 
machinery, 6 automobiles and trucks, and 5 
hoisting and conveying apparatus. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 76. In British Columbia there 
were 50; in Quebec 36; and in Alberta 22. 

During the quarter, there were 72 fatali- 
ties in January, 76 in February and 78 in 
March. 


Work Injuries Disabled 1,970,000 U.S. Workers in 1959 


In 1959, job injuries disabled 1,970,000 United States workers, it is reported by 
the United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. Approximately 13,800 


of the injuries resulted in deaths. 


The 1959 injury total, the highest since 1953, was 8 per cent higher than the 1958 _ 
figure. The injury rate increased from 29.4 per cent per thousand workers in 1958 to 


31.2. in 1959. 


Approximately 84,200 of the 1959 injuries resulted in some degree of permanent 
physical impairment and in some cases left the victims unable to seek further gainful 


employment. 
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Older Workers 


Manual on Older Worker Problem 


Much of recurring heavy costs of labour turnover might be halted by hiring and 
retention of mature workers, who are more likely to remain permanently, states 
new reference manual, a compilation of factual material on older worker problem 


Many companies, noted for efficiency in 
their operations, spend considerable money 
annually on “under 40” and “under 30” 
advertising turnover in certain job areas, 
although much of this recurring loss might 
be halted by the hiring and retention of 
mature workers, who are more likely to 
remain permanently. 

This is one of the points made in a new 
mimeographed reference manual prepared 
by the Department’s Information Branch 
for limited distribution to those interested 
in helping to create a better employment 
climate for older workers. The manual is 
a compilation of factual material pertaining 
to the social and economic problem of the 
older worker. 

Other points made by the manual are 
summarized here. 

Mental Ability—A study in the United 
States has indicated that mental ability can 
be greater at age 50 than at age 20. The 
Army’s alpha intelligence test was given 
to 127 male freshmen at Iowa State College 
during 1918-1919 and to the same group 
31 years later, during 1949-1950. 

After taking into account factors that 
might have a bearing on the results, psy- 
chologists found the group to be intellec- 
tually more able in 1950, when ages 
averaged about 50, than they were in 1919. 

But how far beyond age 50 does this 
growth in mental abality continue? Studies 
reported to the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Problems of Aging 
indicate that the brain may not reach peak 
capacity until approximately age 60, and 
that, in subsequent years, mental efficiency 
declines slowly until the age of 80. 

Labour Turnover—Tables in the manual 
include one on annual turnover rates, based 
on findings of a 12-month survey in seven 
cities in the United States, covering estab- 
lishments employing 3,900,000 workers. 
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Absenteeism per 100 Work-Days, by 
Age Group 
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Pension Plans—Under a unit benefit pen- 
sion plan, an employer must contribute more 
for an older worker. The employee con- 
tributes a fixed percentage of his earnings, 
regardless of his age, and the employer 
pays the balance of the cost of providing the 
worker’s pension; this requires a higher pay- 
ment for those in the upper age groups. The 
same applies to plans in which the employer 
contributes the entire cost. 

(Under a money purchase pension plan, 
where both employer and employee con- 
tribute an agreed percentage of the em- 
ployee’s earnings, the cost to the employer 
is the same whether he hires older or 
younger workers.). 

How much higher is the payment? The 
increase for a limited number of older 
workers is likely to be insignificant in rela- 
tion to the firm’s total pension costs, or 
even when considered as an addition to a 
good worker’s total wage. 

The manual describes one way to reduce 
these extra pensions costs make special 
provisions that allow an older worker to 
increase his percentage contribution to the 
unit benefit plan while keeping the em- 
ployer’s contribution at the usual level. 


From the Labour Gazette, July 1910 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Wages and prices have been following each other for some time in an ascending 
spiral. Previous decade's industrial expansion, leading fo heavy investment, 
chiefly of borrowed capital, said basis of higher prices prevailing—in 1910 


The publication of statistics on prices that 
began in the Lasour GAZETTE of February 
1910 (L.G., Feb., p. 166), as a result of 
widespread public concern over the rising 
cost of living, was carried a step further 
by the publication in June 1910 of a 
separate special report on wholesale prices 
in Canada from the beginning of 1890 to 
the end of 1909. 


The 500-page report, which was sum- 
marized at length in the GAZETTE of July 
1910, was reported to have taken a year 
to prepare under the-direction of R. H. 
Coats, at that time associate editor of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE (to become in 1915 the 
first Dominion Statistician). The Gazette 
described the report as “undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive statement on the sub- 
ject of prices ever published in Canada.” 


The object of the investigation that sup- 
plied the material for the report, the 
GAZETTE said, was “to determine as accur- 
ately as possible the nature and extent of 
the general rise in prices which has occurred 
during the past few years”. The investigation 
was confined to wholesale prices, the report 
itself stated, because “their accessibility 
and reliability render them the medium 
usually chosen for the purpose of an in- 
quiry into the cost of living.” 

The period 1890-1909 was chosen for 
the survey because the then recent rise in 
prices had begun some time after the 
beginning of that period. The average level 
of prices during the decade 1890-99 was 
chosen as the base for the index used in 
the report. The prices of 230 commodities 
were included in the investigation, and these 
were divided into 16 industry groups. 

The report showed that from 1890 to 
1897 the average level of prices fell quite 
sharply from an index of 110 to an index 
of about 92. During 1897 prices began to 
rise, and by 1900 they had reached about 
108. After a slight setback during 1900, 
prices continued to rise without interruption 
until 1907, in which year they reached an 
index point of 126. During the recession of 
1908 the index fell nearly five points to 
121. In 1909, however, the upward move- 
ment began again. During the whole period 
the extreme range of prices from the low- 
est point reached in 1897 to the highest 
reached in 1907 was 34 points. 


According to the report, the biggest 
increases had occurred in the prices of 
lumber, grains and fodder, animals and 
meats, furs, hides and leather, paints, fish 
and dairy produce. Although none of the 
other groups had shown a decline in price 
from the base period, the prices of metals 
and implements, fuel and lighting, and drugs 
and chemicals were only slightly above the 
1890-99 average. 

Although the report declined to pro- 
nounce on the causes of the rise in the 
general level of prices, at the conclusion 
it did point to “some of the leading agen- 
cies which may produce a rise or fall in 
prices, which have probably been operative 
either separately or in combination to a 
greater or lesser degree...” 

It mentioned in particular one “feature 
of the present situation which has been 
declared to lie at the very basis of the 
high prices prevailing.” This, put briefly, 
was that the previous decade had been 
one of very rapid industrial expansion in 
Canada, leading to heavy investment, chiefly 
of borrowed capital, and that this expendi- 
ture had stimulated demand in general. 
On the supply side, the increased produc- 
tion, which would have helped to counteract 
the increased demand, was at that time 
still largely to come. “Hence the weight 
thus far has been thrown almost entirely 
into the demand side of the scale.” 

Later the report said: “In the general 
result, wages and prices have been follow- 
ing each other for some time past in what 
has been described as ‘an ascending spiral’. 
The shortening of hours and the slackening 
of effort mentioned above are perhaps best 
considered as a parallel phenomenon with 
the rise of wages. So likewise is the fact 
that with greater spending power has come 
a general rise in the standard of living. 
Wastefulness and extravagance may have 
supervened, having their root in the dis- 
tribution of so much accumulated wealth. 
A standard of this kind once established 
is very difficult to dislodge... But the 
situation is wider than any merely personal 
issue, and its solution depends to a degree 
on the transition from potential to actual 
productiveness of the buildings, railways and 
towns now under construction, whereby 
what have hitherto been very potent factors 
in demand will become factors also in 


supply.” 
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TEAMWORK. 
in INDUSTRY 


Credit for the goodwill existing between 
the Winnipeg Supply and Fuel Company 
and members of Local 274, United Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers’ International 
Union, is attributed to their joint Beef 
Committee program. 

Under the auspices of union and man- 
agement, informal meetings are held in the 
Stonewall and Spearhill plant offices once 
a month, at which time minor grievances 
are brought to management’s attention to 
prevent their developing into serious dis- 
putes requiring Grievance Committee 
action. Discussions are centred on plant 
conditions as they effect the men on the 
job. 

“Beefs” are first made verbally by plant 
personnel to their representatives who, at 
the next beef meeting, bring them to the 
attention of the plant superintendent. Sug- 
gestions for operational improvements are 
put forward by the employees, as well as 
suggestions for improvements in working 
conditions based on specific complaints. In 
every case, the plant superintendent makes 
a personal investigation and initiates the 
necessary alterations. In the event that pro- 
posed changes might affect the entire plant 
or necessitate capital expenditures, the 
matter is referred by the superintendent to 
the manager of the lime division, F. E. P. 
Pearson. Mr. Pearson reports that although 
quarry operators have always maintained 
an enviable safety record, there has been a 
decided reduction in the number of plant 
accidents since the adoption of the “beef” 
program. 

The program initially received the keen 
interest of the employees because of the 
obvious tangible benefits, and the company 
realized that the employees’ welfare had a 
proportionate bearing on the welfare and 
development of the firm. Awareness of these 
possibilities on the part of both manage- 
ment and labour, coupled with a mutual 
pride in their joint progress, accounts for 
the continued enthusiasm behind “beef” 
meetings. 

Local 274’s District Representative John 
Gudmundson stated recently that “beef” 
meetings “can be credited to a large extent 
with promoting full co-operation between 
the company and its employees.” 

Company President Alex Robertson 
added that “‘beef’ meetings serve as an 
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excellent vehicle for active and interested 
workers—usually a more vocal group—to 
‘let off steam’ in a constructive fashion.” 

* * * 


“Getting everyone into the act” is an 
important ingredient in any safety program, 
and a prime explanation behind the suc- 
cesses achieved by the Joint Union- 
Management Safety Committee of the 
Dominion Rubber Company, St. Jerome, 
Que., according to Safety Director Jacques 
Sigouin. 

The latest official tally reveals that the 
60 employees of the company’s Leather 
Shoe Division—winners of the President’s 
Trophy—have amassed a total of more than 
15 consecutive years without a lost-time 
accident. All eight departments of the 
Dominion Rubber Company have their own 
safety committee, each consisting of the 
foreman, assistant foreman, and three union 
members. The latter positions are rotated 
monthly in order to gain maximum em- 
ployee participation in the program. 

The departmental committees meet sepa- 
rately once a week, and their combined 
activities are reviewed every Monday by 
the plant safety committee, whose member- 
ship comprises the plant manager, superin- 
tendent and safety supervisor, and the eight 
department foremen. 


Roland Lauzon, Gérard Maisonneuve and 
Benoit LaViolette, who are president, treas- 
urer and secretary respectively of Local 144, 
Rubber. Workers Federal Union (CLC), 
jointly endorse the work of the union- 
management safety committees. 


Said Mr. Lauzon: “These safety com- 
mittees have enjoyed the full support of 
the union since they were established in 
1945. There has always been very close 
co-operation between management and the 
union in order to safeguard and promote 
safety among our employees.” 

* * * 


Six winners of an employee suggestion 
contest at Gunnar Mines, Uranium City, 
Sask., were awarded an all-expense trip to 
the 1960 Prospectors’ Convention in Ed- 
monton. The contest ran for a month and 
drew 90 suggestions from the firm’s 450 
employees. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

gids in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during May. The Board issued 
ten certificates designating bargaining agents, 
ordered one representation vote, rejected 
one application for certification, and granted 
four applications for revocation of certi- 
fication. During the month the Board 
received five applications for certification, 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion, and allowed the withdrawal of three 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, on be- 
half of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited in loading and discharging cargo 
of deepsea vessels within the harbours of 
Prince Rupert and Watson Island, B.C. 
(EG April, "p; 369): 

2. Canadian National Railways Police 
Association, on behalf of a unit of railway 
police employed by the Canadian National 
Railways in its Investigation Department 
(L.G., April, p. 369). 

3. Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, Local 1060, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Commercial Caterers 
Limited employed at Gander Airport, Nfld. 
(L.G., May, p. 465). 

4, The Newfoundland Labourers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of stevedores employed 
by Western Terminals Limited at Corner 
Brook, Nfid. (L.G., June, p. 601) (see also 
“Application Rejected” below). 

5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of hostesses and 
flight agents employed by Quebecair, Inc., 
Rimouski, Que. (L.G., May, p. 465). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed by 
Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, 
aboard the motor vessels Standard Service 
and B.C. Standard (L.G., May, p. 466). 


7. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Northern Wings Limited, Seven Islands, 
Que., employed in its Maintenance Depart- 
ment and Traffic and Operations Depart- 
ment (L.G., May, p. 466). 

8. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of D. S. Scott Transport Ltd., 
London, Ont., working in and out of its 
Vancouver terminal (L.G., June, p. 602). 

9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a- unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Continental Explosives Limited, Van- 
couver, aboard the M.V. Pacific Laurel 
(L.G., June, p. 603). 

10. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 514, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of McCabe Grain Com- 
pany Limited, employed in the company’s 
grain elevator and feed mill at Edmonton, 
Alta. (L.G., June, p. 603). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, applicant, Shell 
Canadian Tankers, Limited, respondent, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervener (un- 
licensed personnel, M.V. Tyee Shell) (L.G., 
May, p. 465). The Board directed that the 
names of the applicant and intervener be 
placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
Di Sik VSOC)s 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Truck Drivers, Dairy Workers, Ware- 
housemen and Auto Service Employees 
Union, Local 998 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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applicant, Western Terminals Limited, 
Corner Brook, Nfld., respondent, and The 
Newfoundland Labuorers’ Union, intervener 
(L.G., June, p. 601). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board (See also item 4 of 
“Applications Granted” above). 


Applications for Revocation Granted 


1. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, applicant, and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 509, respondent (coastwise longshore- 
men at Prince Rupert) (L.G., June, p. 603). 

3. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, applicant, and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, respondent (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) (L.G., June, p. 603): 

4. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, applicant, and the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, respondent (marine en- 
gineers) (L.G., June, p. 603). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 927 and Local 
76 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, 
Truro, N.S. (Investigating Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard the S.S. Menihek Lake 
by Carryore Limited, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Three Rivers Radio 
Inc. (Station CHLN), Three Rivers, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in raatters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. Jt revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


4. International JLongshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners, Hamilton, Ont. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: T. B. McRae). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by the Point Grey 
Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Application for Revocation Received 

Radio Station CHVC Limited, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., applicant, and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, respondent. The application 
was for the revocation of certification 
issued by the Board on April 8, 1960, to 
the National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians in respect of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CHVC 
Limited (L.G., June, p. 601). 


Application for Certification withdrawn 

1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


Conciliation and Other 
before 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Montreal; Albert G. Baker Limited, Que- 
bec; Quebec. Terminals Limited, Quebec; 
Terminus Maritime Inc., Quebec; and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officers: 
Rémi Duquette). 

2. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway— 
Motormen, Conductors and Bus Operators) 
and the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division No. 846 
(Conciliation Officers: F. J. Ainsborough 
and T. B. McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Robin Hood Four Mills Limited, Cal- 
gary, and Local 326, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn) (L.G., June, p. 604). 

2. Pacific Elevators Limited, Alberta 
Wheat Pool, United Grain Growers Ltd., 
Vancouver, and Local 882, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Concilia- 


America, applicant, and East-West Trans- 
port Ltd., Winnipeg, respondent (Winnipeg 
terminal) (L.G., May, p. 466). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, including cer- 
tain ancillary services and subsidiary com- 
panies as follows: B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service, B.C. Lake and River Service, Great 
Lakes Steamship Service, Bay of Fundy 
Steamship Service, Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships Limited, New Brunswick Cold Storage 
Company, Dominion Atlantic Railway, 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, Eastern 
Public Markets Limited, and Alberta Stock- 
yards Limited, respondents, the General 
Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local Union 
No. 31 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, intervener, and The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, intervener 
(L.G., May, p. 466). 

3. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
applicant, and the Canadian National Tele- 
graph Company, respondent (operators at 
Summerside, P.E.I.) (L.G., June, p. 602). 


Proceedings 


the Minister of Labour 


tion Officers: G. R. Currie) (L.G., June, 
p. 604). ~ 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. McAllister Towing Ltd. (Sincennes- 
McNaughton Division) and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., May, p. 468). 


2. National Harbours Board (Fleet De- 
partment, Montreal Harbour) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, 
p. 467). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in March to deal with a 
dispute between Consoliated Denison Mines 
Limited, Spragge, Ont. (production work- 
ers) and United Steelworkers of America 
(L.G., May, p. 468) was fully constituted 
in May with the appointment of Magistrate 
J. A. Hanrahan, Windsor, as Chairman. 
Magistrate Hanrahan was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
George S. P. Ferguson, Q.C., and David B. 
Archer, both of Toronto, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
company and union respectively. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Changes in Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


Nine provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts amended at 1960 sessions of the 
Legislatures. Raising of benefits continued, several new features introduced 


Nine of the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts were amended at the 1960 
sessions of the Legislatures, bringing about 
a continued upward revision of benefits and 
introducing new features into several of the 
Acts. The British Columbia amendment 
was a minor one, merely providing for 
investment of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board funds. 


Compensation in Nonfafal Cases 
Maximum Annual Earnings 


The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation is based were increased in 
two provinces. In Quebec the increase was 
from $4,000 to $5,000, effective from 
January 1, 1960, and in Saskatchewan it 
was from $5,000 to $6,000, beginning 
July 1. 

Increases in Disability Pensions 

The Nova Scotia Legislature provided 
for increases in disability pensions in respect 
of past accidents (those occurring before 
April 1, 1959), and set a new minimum 
compensation award for a permanently and 
totally disabled workman with dependent 
children, in each case making the addi- 
tional costs of the higher compensation a 
charge on the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

From May 1, 1960, all workmen in Nova 
Scotia in receipt of permanent partial dis- 
ability pensions based on 663 or 70 per cent 
of average earnings because of accidents 
occurring before April 1, 1959 are to be 
paid compensation at the rate of 75 per 
cent of earnings. In 1959 a compensation 
rate of 75 per cent of earnings was adopted 
but payments at that rate were limited to 
compensation payable in respect of acci- 
dents occurring on or after April 1, 1959. 
Henceforth, all permanent partial disability 
pensions will be based on 75 per cent of 
earnings, regardless of when the accident 
occurred. 


Minimum Compensation Award 


. The minimum compensation award for 
a workman with a permanent total dis- 
ability is now either $100 per month (the 
previous minimum) or, if he has more than 
one child under 16 years, the amount which 
a widow with the same number of children 
under 16 would receive. The new minimum 
is payable only if a workman has two or 
more children at the time the Board deter- 
mines his permanent total disability, and 
it continues to be applicable only while the 
workman has at least two dependent chil- 
dren under 16. This section, as amended, 
applies from May 1, 1960 to all permanent 
total disability cases, regardless of when 
the accident happened. 

In Prince Edward Island, the minimum 
payment for temporary total or permanent 
total disability was increased from $15 to 
$20 per week. 


Compensation for Disability from Silicosis 


A further change in Nova Scotia was 
that workmen disabled by silicosis or coal 
miners’ pneumoconiosis were made eligible 
for compensation, from May 1, 1960, at 
the rate payable since April 1, 1959, that 
is, at'the rate of 75 per cent of earnings, 
regardless of the date on which they became 
disabled, whether before or after April 1, 
1959. 


Benefits in Fatal Cases 
Funeral. Benefits 


The maximum allowance for funeral ex- 
penses was increased from $200 to $300 
in Prince Edward Island and from $200 to 
$400 in’ Quebec, and in Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island an allowance not 
exceeding $100 for transporting a work- 
man’s body for burial was authorized. All 
the Acts now provide for an allowance for 
the transportation of the workman’s body. 


Payments to Widow 


Widows’ pensions were raised in three 
provinces, Quebec, New Brunswick and 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Saskatchewan, and in each case the in- 
crease was made applicable to all widows 
receiving pensions on the date the amend- 
ment went into effect. In New Brunswick, 
the costs of the retroactive increases are to 
be paid from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 

The new pension rates are $75 a month 
in Quebec, $60 in New Brunswick and $100 
in Saskatchewan, in place of $55, $50 and 
$75, respectively. In Saskatchewan, how- 
ever, the increased pension is payable only 
until the widow or invalid husband reaches 
the age of 70 (and becomes eligible for an 
old age security pension), after which the 
former pension of $75 a month will be paid. 

The lump sum payment to a widow was 
increased from $200 to $300 in Quebec. 

Two provinces made changes in a 
widow’s remarriage allowance. In Prince 
Edward Island, a widow who remarries will 
now receive $50 a month for 12 months 
(the equivalent of a year’s payments) in- 
stead of $20 a month for 12 months. In 
Saskatchewan, a widow is now entitled on 
remarriage to a sum equal to two years’ 
monthly payments or a lump sum of $2,000, 
whichever is the lesser. Previously, a sum 
equal to two years” payments ($1,800) was 
paid. 


Allowance to Dependent Mother 


In Manitoba, the Board was authorized 
to make a monthly payment not exceeding 
$75 to a wholly dependent mother of a 
deceased workman. All persons in this cate- 
gory who were in receipt of benefits on 
March 26 (when the Act went into force) 
were made eligible for the new allowance. 
Previously, a dependent mother was classed 
with dependants other than consort and 
children, for whom the Board is empow- 
ered to make an award which, in its judg- 
ment, is proportionate to the pecuniary loss 
sustained, subject, however, to a maximum 
of $30 a month to any one dependant and 
$60 a month to all such dependants. 


Children’s Allowances 


In Quebec, the allowance for a dependent 
child was raised from $20 to $25 a month, 
and that for an orphan from $30 to $35. 
In Saskatchewan, the pension for an orphan 
was increased from $45 to $50 a month. 
In both provinces the increases were made 
applicable to all children receiving com- 
pensation, regardless of when the accident 
occurred. 

In Nova Scotia, in accordance with a 
recommendation of the McKinnon Royal 
Commission, the limitation on the number 
of children in a family eligible for benefits 
‘was removed. The limit of $172.50 on the 
amount of monthly pension payable to a 


widow and children was struck out, as was 
the limit of $150 on the amount of monthly 
pension payable to a family of orphans, 
which restricted the number of children for 
whom benefits might be paid to five. The 
same limit of $172.50 a month on benefits 
to widows and children of fishermen and 
dredgermen under Part III was also 
removed. 

These amendments, effective from May 1, 
1960, and applicable to existing pensioners 
as well as new ones, will enable the Board 
to pay benefits in respect of all children in 
a family under the age of 16, regardless of 
their number. 


Dependants’ Compensation, Past Accidents 

In Ontario, all widows and dependent 
children receiving compensation under the 
Act will now be paid at the same scale of 
benefits. In 1953 the monthly allowance 
to a widow was raised from $50 to $75, the 
monthly allowance for a dependent child 
from $12 to $25, and that for an orphan 
child from $20 to $35. The increases were 
made applicable, however, only to accidents 
happening after April 2, 1953. The amend- 
ment this year made these rates of benefit 
also applicable in cases where the death of 
the workman occurred before April 2, 1953. 


Minimum Payable to Widow and Children 

In two provinces increases were provided 
in the amounts specified in the Acts as the 
minimum payable to a widow and children 
in case total monthly benefits exceed the 
maximum allowed and are subject to reduc- 
tion. 

In Quebec, total monthly benefits may 
not exceed 75 per cent of the deceased work- 
man’s earnings, subject to the following 
minimum amounts (former amounts in 
brackets) : 

(1) where there is a widow and one 

child—$100 ($75) 

(2) where there is a widow and two 

children—$125 ($95) 

(3) where there is a widow and more 

than two children—$150 ($95). 


In Saskatchewan, total monthly benefits 
to dependants in case of death are subject 
to reduction if they exceed the workman’s 
average monthly earnings, subject to speci- 
fied minimum amounts. These minimum 
amounts were increased in line with the 
higher pension now provided for a widow 
until she reaches the age of 70 and also 
with respect to the amount allowed for 
each child. The changes made were as 
follows (former minimum amounts in 
brackets): 

(1) where a widow is the sole depend- 
ant—$100, if under 70—$75, if over 70— 
($75) 
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(2) where dependants are a widow and 
one child—$135, if under 70—$110, if 
over 70—($100) 


(3) where dependants are a widow and 
two children—$170, if under 70, plus $20 
for each additional child—$145, if over 70, 
plus $20 for each additional child—($125, 
plus $15 for each additional child). 


In all cases benefits to a widow are also 
available to an invalid husband. 


Rehabilitation 


In Quebec, a substantial increase—from 
$100,000 to $300,000—was authorized in 
the amount that the Board may spend on 
rehabilitation services. 


Radiation 


In Nova Scotia, radiation was added to 
the schedule of industrial diseases, and a 
number of conditions were laid down under 
which benefits may be paid for death or dis- 
ability caused by its effects. 


If the Board finds that disability or 
death has been caused by the proximate 
effects of radiation overdosage, the work- 
man or his dependants will be entitled to 
benefits as if the overdosage were a personal 
injury by accident. 

If the Board finds that disability or 
death has been caused by the cumulative 
effects of radiation over an extended period, 
the effects of the radiation will be deemed 
an industrial disease and the workman or 
his dependants will be entitled to benefits. 


The amending Act provides, further, that 
benefits may be paid where a workman was 
exposed to radiation more than 12 months 
previous to the date of his disablement or 
death. In the case of other industrial dis- 
eases listed in the schedule, the workman 
is required to have been engaged in the 
employment to which the disease is attri- 
buted within the 12 months preceding his 
disablement. 


Where a workman has been exposed to 
radiation outside as well as within the 
province, the compensation paid is to be in 
the proportion that the exposure to radiation 
in Nova Scotia bears to the total exposure. 


Finally, employers who use x-rays, iso- 
topes, or any other form of radiation likely 
to prove a hazard to an employee exposed 
to it must make, retain and furnish to the 
Board a record of such exposure. 

The schedule of industrial diseases under 
the Newfoundland Act was also amended 
to add carcinoma or malignant disease aris- 
ing from radiation in any process, employ- 
ment or occupation where radiation, x-rays 
or radioactive materials or substances are 
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involved. This amendment was given retro- 
active effect to April 1, 1951, when the Act 
first went into force. 


Additions to Schedule 


Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Newfoundland 
Board was empowered to add any disease 
and associated work process to the schedule 
by regulations. In accordance with this 
amendment, “industrial disease’ was re- 
defined to include any of the diseases men- 
tioned in the schedule and any other dis- 
eases added to the schedule by regulations. 


Committee of Medical Referees 


A new section added to the Newfound- 
land Act authorizes the Board, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to appoint a committee of medical 
referees to investigate, in relation to any 
claim for compensation, the nature of any 
disease named in the schedule and its rela- 
tionship to any of the processes listed 
opposite the disease in the schedule. 

The committee, which is to consist of 
three specialists in the disease concerned, 
has power to require any workman to un- 
dergo medical examination. 

Where the workman is examined, the 
committee must certify to the Board the 
extent of his temporary or permanent dis- 
ability by reason of the disease in respect 
of which he has claimed compensation. 

Where a claim is made by the dependants. 
of a deceased workman, the committee is 
required to certify its opinion as to the 
reasonableness of the inference that the 
workman died from the disease, and whether 
the disease is related to any of the processes 
opposite the name or description of the 
disease in the schedule. 

In either case the decision of the com- 
mittee or any two of its members is to be 
final and binding on the Board as to the 
medical evidence in the case. Costs of the 
investigation are to be paid from the Acci- 
dent Fund. 


Extended Coverage 


Several changes were made in the Nova 
Scotia Act with respect to coverage. 

From July 1, 1960, hospitals, nursing 
homes and veterinary hospitals were brought 
within the scope of the Act. Mr. Justice 
McKinnon recommended coverage of these 
employees but on an elective basis. Hospital 
coverage is now provided in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island and Quebec. 

Provision was also made for coverage 
of the members of a volunteer fire brigade 
or department on the application of the 
municipality concerned. 


For the purposes of such coverage, the 
municipality making the application is 
deemed to be the employer, and the mem- 
bers of the brigade are deemed to be per- 
sons certified as such by a duly authorized 
municipal official. The municipal corpora- 
tion is required to notify the Board each 
year of the number of members of the 
brigade and of their average earnings for 
the purposes of Part I. Such earnings, which 
may not be less than $2,000 nor more than 
$3,600 per year, are to be deemed the 
average earnings of all members of the 
brigade. 

A third change in coverage relates to 
Part II. As recommended by the McKinnon 
Commission, the sealing industry is now 
classed as part of the fishing industry and 
covered by Part III. Part III is a special 
section of the Act, applying solely to fishing 
and dredging, which makes the employer 
liable for the payment of compensation and 


requires him to carry insurance to cover 
his liability. 


Notification Required 


Another change in the Nova Scotia Act 
is that a workman who has an option of 
bringing an action against a third party for 
damages or of claiming compensation is 
now required to notify the Board in writing 
within six months of the date of the accident 
of the remedy he has elected to pursue. 


Increased Payment under Silicosis Act 


In New Brunswick, the Act passed in 
1955 to provide compensation for workmen 
who contracted silicosis before June 1, 1948 
was amended to increase the compensation 
payable to a disabled workman or widow 
from $50 to $60 a month, effective from 
June 1, 1960. This Act is administered by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board but 
funds are provided from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench holds that consent to prosecute under Labour 
Relations Act, unlike that under Lord’s Day Act, restricted fo aggrieved person 


The Court of Queen’s Bench in Manitoba 
dismissed an application for an order of 
prohibition against a prosecution under the 
Lord’s Day Act on the ground that, while 
under the Labour Relations Act the consent 
to prosecute is restricted to the “aggrieved” 
person, under the Lord’s Day Act the 
informant need not be named and the 
enforcement of the latter Act is the peculiar 
responsibility of the police. 

On February 13, 1960, Mr. Justice Bastin 
of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
held that since the Lord’s Day Act is 
criminal legislation, any citizen has the right 
to lay an information; but the enforcement 
of the Act should not be confined to some 
“agerieved” person, and, like the provisions 
of the Criminal Code, is the peculiar respon- 
sibility of the normal law enforcement agen- 
cies. 

On the other hand, the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act is directed to a particular 
group and is restricted and selective in its 
scope and therefore it was held previously 
that under the Act the consent to prosecute 
was restricted to the “aggrieved” person 
and a consent to one party did not give 
authority to another party to prosecute. 

Consent was sought to prosecute Stone 
Productions Limited for violating the Lord’s 
Day Act by unlawfully providing on Sun- 
day, November 22, 1959, in the City of 


Winnipeg, a performance at which a fee 
was charged for admission. 

Section 16 of the Act reads: “No action 
or prosecution for a violation of this Act 
shall be commenced without the leave of 
the Attorney-General, or his lawful deputy, 
for the province in which the offence is 
alleged to haye been committed...” 

The consent to prosecute was in the form 
of a letter addressed to R. T. Taft, Chief 
Constable, and was signed by the Attorney- 
General for Manitoba. 

The information was laid by J. C. Web- 
ster, a member of the City of Winnipeg 
police force. 

The company applied to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for an order of prohibition 
with regard to the prosecution proceedings 
before the Winnipeg police couri. One of 
the grounds for the order urged by the 
company was that the informant did not 
have the leave of the Attorney-General 
to commence the prosecution as required by 
Section 16 of the Act. 

The company’s argument was based upon 
Re Walterson and Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Workers Union and New Method Laun- 
derers Limited (L.G., May 1955, p. 565). 

The Walterson case was an appeal to the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal from a prohibi- 
tion order granted with reference to a 
prosecution under Section 47 (1) of the 
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Manitoba Labour Relations Act. The Court 
of Appeal upheld the order on the ground 
that the consent of the Labour Relations 
Board to a prosecution had been issued to 
a labour union which was not a legal entity 
and, therefore, could not prosecute. The 
information was laid by the business agent 
of the union, but the court held that as 
he did not have the certificate of consent, the 
prosecution was without lawful authority. 

’ The wording of Section 47 (1) of the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act was as 
follows: “No prosecution for an offence 
under this Act shall be instituted except 
with the consent in writing of the board.” 

The Court of Appeal held that “a con- 
sent to one party does not give authority 
to another party to prosecute.” 

In the case at bar, the company argued 
that the person to whom the consent was 
issued was the Chief Constable and a pro- 
secution by any other person was without 
lawful authority. 

In answering this contention, Mr. Justice 
Bastin considered the purpose, scope and 
wording of the two Acts. Dealing first with 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act he 


quoted from the Walterson decision where, - 


with reference to the full title of the Act, 
it was stated that its purpose was to pro- 
mote conciliation and peace, not conflict 
and prosecutions, hence the requirement of 
special consent to prosecute; that to hold 
by implication that the Act gave trade 
unions the legal status to carry on prosecu- 
tions would be directly contrary to the basic 
purpose of the Act; that considering public 
policy and the purpose of the Act, third 
parties who have no direct interest in the 
subject matter of the litigation should not 
be permitted to promote litigation; there- 
fore the consent required by Section 47 (1) 
of the Act should be to the aggrieved 
person and not to some third person.* 
The Manitoba. Labour Relations Act, Mr. 
Justice Bastin added, is directed to a par- 
ticular group within the local community 
and is concerned with that group alone. 
It is very restricted and selective in its 
scope and for that reason, and in accord- 
ance with public policy, the court had 
previously held that Section 47 (1) was to 
be given an interpretation narrower than 
the words used would normally justify. 
The Lord’s Day Act, on the other hand, 
is a public act in the broadest sense, affect- 
ing the whole community, and was enacted 


*The Manitoba Labour Relations Act has since 
been amended. See An Act to Amend The Labour 
Relations Act, 1959 2nd Sess. c. 32, s. 4. 


with the intention of serving the welfare 
of the entire community. The purpose and 
scope of this act do not suggest that the 
responsibility of enforcing it should be 
confined to some “aggrieved” person rather 
than to the normal law enforcement agen- 
cies. Consequently, the reasoning that led 
the court in the Walterson case to hold that 
third parties who have no direct interest 
in the subject matter should not be per- 
mitted to promote litigation, could not 
apply to the Lord’s Day Act. 

The Lord’s Day Act, Mr. Justice Bastin 
continued, has been held to be criminal 
legislation, and while any citizen has the 
right to lay an information, the enforcement 
of the Act, like the provisions of the 
Criminal Code, is the particular respon- 
sibility of the police. 

The consent to prosecute required by Sec- 
tion 16 of the Lord’s Day Act has been 
considered in a number of cases but in 
none of these cases has it been held that 
the consent must name the informant. This 
consent to prosecute need not be in writing 
but must be with respect to a particular 
violation, since the consent to be given 
relates to a specific prosecution. In Rex ex 
rel Skinner v. Icelandia Ltd. (1947) O.R. 
761, where the matter of leave to prosecute 
under the Lord’s Day Act was dealt with, 
it was stated that the complainant had to 
show in some manner that he procured the 
necessary consent to commence proceedings. 
it was also stated that the granting or with- 
holding of the leave by the tAtorney- 
General is a quasi-judicial function and 
Section 16 of the Act was inserted as an 
important protection for persons who might 
be charged indiscriminately under the Act. 

In the case under review, Mr. Justice 
Bastin pointed out that Taft was the execu- 
tive head of a large police force. The con- 
sent of the Attorney-General, whether em- 
bodied in a letter or some other form, 
should properly be delivered to the person 
responsible for law enforcement in the City 
of Winnipeg and he in turn naturally and 
properly acted through his subordinates. 
All the magistrate needed to determine to 
establish his jurisdiction was that the 
Attorney-General had consented to the 
prosecution of a particular violation of the 
Act charged and in the case at bar he was 
justified in so deciding on the strength of 
the letter signed by the Attorney-General. 

The application for an order of prohibi- 
tion was dismissed. Stone Productions 
Limited v. Garton (1960) 31 W.W.R., Part 
8, p. 380. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Manitoba sets new general minimum wage rates, issues new fair wage schedule for 
construction workers. New Brunswick, Ontario raise female minimum wage rates 


In Manitoba a new regulation was issued 
that sets a minimum wage of 66 cents an 
hour in urban areas and 61 cents in rural 
areas for men and women 18 years and over. 
The new fair wage schedule for construction 
workers increased rates by an average of 10 
cents an hour. : 


In New Brunswick the two female mini- 
mum wage orders were revised, establishing 
a minimum wage of 55 cents an hour for 
women in hotels and restaurants and of 60 
cents for female employees in other work- 
places. The overtime rates, which were one 
and one-half times the. minimum rates, were 
increased correspondingly. 


Amendments to the Ontario minimum 
wage order for women raised the minimum 
wage of experienced employees by $8 a 
week to $30 a week in Zone 1, $28 in 
Zone 2 and $26 in Zone 3. Learners rates 
were increased by $7 and $8 a week. 


CSA codes dealing with installation of 
gas and oil burning equipment and the 
NFPA building exits code and flammable 
liquids code were adopted under the New- 
foundland Fire Prevention Act. 


Other regulations deal with annual holi- 
days in Saskatchewan, minimum wages of 
certain forestry workers in Quebec, addi- 
tions to schedules under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts of Alberta and Quebec, 
and oil and gas wells in the Territories and 
other federal public lands. 


FEDERAL 
Territorial Lands Act, Public Lands Grants Act 


Canada Oil and Gas Regulations have 
been issued under the Territorial Lands 
Act and the Public- Lands Grants Act in 
connection with oil and gas wells in the 
Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory and 
other public lands under the jurisdiction of 
the Government of Canada. 

These regulations were approved by P.C. 
1960-474 and gazetted May 11. They replace 
the Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations 
(L.G. 1957, p. 720) authorized under the 
Territorial Lands Act by P.C. 1957-521. 

The provisions requiring derricks and 
other machinery in and around oil or gas 
wells to be so constructed and operated as 
to afford reasonable safety from accidents 
to employees and the specific safety rules 
prescribed are incorporated in the new 
regulations without change. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has added the industry of the manu- 
facture of drilling mud aggregate from 
minerals to the Schedule of industries 
covered by the collective liability section 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
notice of the extension of coverage was 
gazetted May 14. 


Manitoba Employment Standards Act 


A new regulation respecting minimum 
wages and conditions of employment made 
after study and public hearings by the Mani- 
toba Minimum Wage Board was approved 
by Man. Reg. 30/60 and gazetted May 21. 
It establishes a minimum wage of 66 cents 
an hour in urban areas and of 61 cents in 
rural areas for both men and women. 

The previous order (Man. Reg. 3/57) 
set a lower rate for women, the minimum 
being 58 cents in the larger centres and 
54 cents in the rural areas. The previous 
rate for men was 60 cents an hour, regard- 
less of location. 

Coverage 

The coverage of the order is the same 
as formerly, applying to all employees ex- 
cept independent contractors; persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, fishing, fur farming, 
dairy farming or in the growing of horti- 
cultural or market garden products for sale; - 
domestic servants im private homes; volun- 
teer workers in a religious, philanthropic, 
political or patriotic institution; benefi- 
ciairies under a charitable, rehabilitation 
or therapeutic plan employed by a religious, 
philanthropic, or municipal body; students 
in training for or qualified members of the 
professions of accountancy, architecture, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, nurs- 
ing or pharmacy. Persons acting in a 
managerial capacity are also exempt pro- 
vided they are paid not less than the 
prescribed minimum wage for standard and 
overtime hours. 

Wage Rates 

The new 66-cent rate applies to all em- 
ployees 18 years and over in Greater 
Winnipeg, the cities of Brandon and Por- 
tage la Prairie, the towns of Flin Flon and 
Selkirk, and in summer resorts from May 
to September. The minimum adult rate 
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elsewhere in the province is 61 cents an 
hour. For employees under 18 the minimum 
remains 48 cents an hour. 

As previously, an employee who provides 
a bicycle for use in his employer’s business 
must receive an additional 10 cents a day 
or 50 cents a week, whichever is the lesser 
amount. 

The minimum overtime rate continues 
to be one and one-half the minimum hourly 
rate and, as before, where an employee’s 
regular rate is higher than the applicable 
minimum rate an employer may not apply 
the excess amount against hours for which 
the minimum overtime rate must be paid. 


Learners and Handicapped Persons 

In line with previous practice, the regula- 
tions permit the employment of learners 
and handicapped persons at subminimum 
rates under special permit from the Minis- 
ter of Labour, subject to certain conditions. 

As before, the regulations provide that 
if the Minister is satisfied that it is reason- 
able for an employer to employ inex- 
perienced workers for a training period at 
less than the prescribed minimum he may 
issue a learner’s permit, setting out the 
length of the training period and the mini- 
mum hourly wages payable during that 
period. In no case may the learner’s rate 
be less than three-quarters of the applicable 
minimum rate nor may the learning period 
exceed six months. The Minister, however, 
may approve an extended learning period 
upon the joint application of an employer 
whose workers are paid on a piecework 
basis and the bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees. The regulations again stipulate 
that, in the case of an employee with 
experience in substantially similar work, 
the learning period must be reduced accord- 
ingly. 

Also, the Minister is again given authority 
to limit the number of women employed 
as learners in any establishment to 25 per 
cent of the total number of female em- 
ployees, excluding supervisors, or to pro- 
hibit the employment of any women as 
learners. 

With or without a medical certificate, 
the Minister may, if he considers it fair 
and reasonable to employ a handicapped 
person at a lower rate, issue a handicapped 
employee’s permit setting out the name and 
description of the handicapped employee 
and the hourly rate at which he must be 
paid. The Minister may also limit the 
period during which a handicapped em- 
ployee may be paid less than the minimum 
wage. 
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Employers, as before, are required to 
maintain a separate payroll for learners 
and handicapped persons recording, where 
applicable, any relevant previous experience 
of learners. 


Deductions from Wages 


As formerly, deductions for board and 
lodging are prohibited except by agreement 
between the employer and the employee. 
Employers whose business is furnishing 
meals to customers may not deduct from 
an employee’s wages more than half of the 
charge that would be made to a customer 
for the same meals. Other ‘employers may 
charge up to 35 cents for each meal or 
$7 for a week’s board, whichever is the 
lesser amount. The maximum charge for 
lodging remains $3 a week. 

Also, the regulations continue to provide 
that if the Minister finds that the meals are 
inadequate, the lodgings unsuitable or the 
employer is charging too much, he may fix 
or limit the charges that may be made for 
board or lodging or he may prohibit deduc- 
tions from wages. 

The regulations again provide that where 
workers are required by the employer or 
the Minister to wear or use any special 
type of clothing, uniform or equipment, it 
must be furnished and maintained by the 
employer without cost to the employees. 
Deductions are permitted, however, in the 
case of employees whose wage rate, if cal- 
culated on an hourly basis, would be higher 
than the applicable minimum overtime rate, 
that is, would be more than 99 cents an 
hour for adults in urban areas and 914 
cents in the rural areas. However, no charge 
may be made for furnishing, laundering or 
maintaining uniforms, clothing or equip- 
ment which would reduce the employee’s 
wages below the minimum hourly rate. Also, 
if the Minister considers that an employee 
is being charged too much for any of these 
services, he may fix or limit the deduction 
or even prohibit the employer from making 
any charge or collection. 

Hours and Overtime 

Standard hours of work are, as before, 
48 a week for men and eight hours a day 
and 44 hours a week for women. Subject 
to the exceptions described below, employers 
are required to pay overtime rates for time 
worked beyond these limits. 

If, in any establishment, men and women 
are engaged in the same or substantially 
the same work, the Manitoba Labour Board 
may, upon application, grant the employer 
permission to pay women overtime on the 
same basis as men. 


‘Also in shops where it is customary for 
employees to work up to 11 hours on one 
or more days in the week, women need 
not be paid overtime except for time worked 
in excess of the agreed daily limit or in 
excess of the 44-hour weekly limit. 

The same limitation is placed on overtime 
work as formerly. Children under 15 are 
forbidden to work overtime and the over- 
time hours of women may not exceed three 
in a day, 12 in a week or 24 in a month. 
There is no restriction on overtime for 
men. 

The provision for the three-hour call-in 
requirement now specifically states that 
employees reporting for work on the call 
of the employer must receive at least three 
hours at the minimum rate. In addition 
to exempting children under 15 and em- 
ployees in theatres, hotels and restaurants 
in rural areas, the new proyision excludes 
students 15 to 17 years. 

Meal periods may not be less than one 
hour unless the employer and a majority 
of the employees agree on a shorter period, 
in which case the period must be at least 
30 minutes. 


General Holidays 


Employees are again protected against 
a reduction in minimum weekly pay for time 
not worked on a general holiday which falls 
on a regular work day, provided they work 
regular hours on the working days immed- 
jately before and after the holiday and on 
all other days in the week. However, an 
employee who is absent because of illness 
or with the employer’s consent on either 
the day before or the day after the holiday 
will not lose this benefit provided the other 
requirements are met. 

This provision supplements the provision 
in the Employment Standards Act that 
requires employees who work on a general 
holiday to be paid one and one-half the 
regular rate or, in certain types of employ- 
ment, to be given compensatory time off 
with pay, unless more favourable conditions 
are established by collective agreement, in 
which case the provisions of the agreement 
will apply. The seven holidays are: New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day. 


Homework 


The provisions with respect to homework 
are unchanged. An employer wishing to 
hire an employee to do take-home work 
must first send a written notice of his 
intentions to the Minister. 

A record showing the names and 
addresses of every homeworker, together 
with particulars as to the type and amount 
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of work done by each employee, the amount 
paid, the wage rate and deductions from 
wages, must be kept and made available to 
the Minister upon request. 

In addition, the Minister is given dis- 
cretionary power to impose such conditions 
and limitations as he deems necessary to 
protect the minimum wage standards laid 
down in these regulations. 


Special Employment Conditions for Women 

In line with former practice the regula- 
tions again set out some special provisions 
for women, supplementing the special hours 
provisions referred to above. Every female 
employee must be allowed a rest period of 
at least 10 minutes during each work period 
of three hours or more without loss of pay. 
Under the new regulations, however, a 
female employee may be required to work 
five hours instead of four hours without 
a meal period. 

As regards night work the regulations 
again stipulate that if the work period of 
a female employee ends between midnight 
and 6 a.m., adequate transportation to her 
residence must be provided at her em- 
ployer’s expense. 

Another provision states that women, 
as well as children and young persons 15 
to 17 years, may not be required to lift a 
weight that would impose excessive physical 
strain nor may they carry burdens weighing 
more than 25 pounds farther than 10 feet. 


Minimum Age for Employment 
The employment of children under 15 
years is again prohibited except with the 
written permission of the Minister. 


Pay Periods, Earnings Statements and 
Records 

The rules regarding payment of wages 
are the same as before except for a new 
provision requiring an employer to pay any 
wages due an employee whose services have 
been terminated within three working days 
of the date of termination. 

The provisions dealing with earnings 
statements and records are unchanged. 

It is no longer mandatory for employers 
to furnish a copy of these regulations to 
all employees, except those covered by a 
collective agreement filed with the Manitoba 
Labour Board. Instead the new regulations 
provide that, upon request of an officer 
of the department, a summary provided 
by the Minister must be distributed to each 
employee or posted in the establishment 
or both. 
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Health and Sanitation 


Following previous practice the regula- 
tions again lay down rules regarding health 
and sanitation in factories and office build- 
ings. Included are provisions setting stand- 
ards with respect to air and floor space, 
ventilation, sanitary and washing facilities, 
control of dust and harmful vapours, and 
rest rooms for female employees. 

The provision requiring employers to 
provide a room or other space for dining 
and rest purposes whenever employees 
remain on the premises to eat any meal now 
states that such a room must also be pro- 
vided whenever the Minister thinks it 
advisable because of the location of the 
establishment. It also stipulates that the 
room must be of adequate size and separate 
from any actual working area. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual fair wage schedule for Mani- 
toba construction workers was gazetted on 
April 30, increasing wage rates by an 
average of 10 cents an hour. The new 
schedule went into force on May 1 to 
remain in effect until April 30, 1961. 

As previously, the schedule is in two 
parts. Part I applies to private construction 
work costing more than $100 in Greater 
Winnipeg or in any city or town with a 
population of 2,000 or more or in any other 
part of the province designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and to 
public construction projects authorized by 
the Minister of Public Works. Part II, as 
before, applies to public highway, road, 
bridge or drainage construction projects 
outside the city of Winnipeg. 

Part I contains two sets of minimum 
wage rates covering 27 categories of work- 
ers, including licensed tradesmen; skilled 
building labourers, machine operators, truck 
drivers and watchmen. The higher or Zone 
“A” rates apply to public or private con- 
struction work in Winnipeg and a 30-mile 
radius. The Zone “B” rates which, except in 
a few cases, are lower than Zone “A” rates, 
apply to public work elsewhere in. the 
province and to private work in places with 
a population of 2,000 or more (Brandon, 
Dauphin, Flin Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, 
Portage la Prairie, Steinbach, Swan River 
and The Pas). 

A new provision respecting coverage 
states that, on the recommendation of the 
Fair Wage Board, the Minister of Labour 
has approved the omission from the sched- 
ule of rates and hours of work of persons 
employed on main pipe line and distribution 
pipe line construction where a collective 
agreement is currently in effect. Such 
persons were excluded because an: ‘order 
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exempting pipe line and distribution pipe 
line construction from the operation of the 
Fair Wage Act is now under consideration. 

Another new provision regarding cover- 
age emphasizes that the inclusion of a speci- 
fic new type of work under an item does 
not exclude other allied types of work now 
being performed by employees in the 
classification. 

A third provision makes it clear that 
the Fair Wage Board and the Minister are 
not dealing with matters of jurisdiction, 
stating that the appearance of a job descrip- 
tion or title in a particular classification 
does not recognize or have the effect of 
allocating jurisdiction to any particular 
trade union. 

Some changes were also made in the 
classification of workers. The category 
“asbestos workers” now includes helpers as 
well as journeymen and first, second and 
third class improvers; rates range from 
$1.65 to $2.40 an hour in Zone “A” and 
from $1.45 to $2.05 an hour in Zone “B”. 

Stonemasons are now included in the 
same category as bricklayers and their mini- 
mum wage has been increased by 10 cents 
to $2.70 an hour in Zone “A” and $2.35 
in Zone “B”. 

The new rate for bridge, structural and 
ornamental ironworkers is $2.60 an hour 
in both zones and is now payable to persons 
who do welding on these types of work. 

The definition of carpenters and mill- 
wrights was broadened to include acoustic 
tile applicators and the wage rate was 
increased by 10 cents to $2.50 an hour in 
Zone “A” and $2.15 in Zone “B”. A special 
rate is no longer set for carpenters in 
Brandon. Similarly, the category “plaster- 
ers” was widened to cover persons who do 
stucco work, and a minimum rate of $2.70 
established for employees in Zone “A” and 
of $2.35 in Zone “B”. 


A new category, dry wall applicators 
(plaster board only), was added, the rates 
for this class of workers being $2 in Zone 
“A” and $1.90 in Zone “B”. 


The definition of building labourers was 
clarified and two new subdivisions were 
added: (1) labourers with more than two 
years’ experience assisting sheet metal jour- 
neymen, and (2) operators of pneumatic 
tools. The minimum for such workmen is 
$1.85 an hour in Zone “A” and $1.70 in 
Zone “B”. The rates for general building 
labourers were increased by 10 cents to 
$1.65 an hour in Zone “A” and $1.45 in 
one “B’. 

Another new category, operating engineers 
and machine operators, was added. It has 
three subdivisions: (1) mechanics, gasoline 


or diesel operators of cranes, shovels, drag- 
lines, backhoes and rubber-tired earth mov- 
ers, 201 h.p. and over, (2) operators of 
crawler-type tractor 51 h.p. and up, rubber- 
tired earth movers up to 200 h.p. and 
trenching machines, (3) operators of com- 
pressors, material hoists, concrete mixers, 
crawler-type tractors up to 50 h.p., batch- 
ing plants, backhoes up to # cubic yards 
capacity, crushers and screening plants. 
Minimum hourly rates for such workmen 
are $1.95, $1.90 and $1.85 in Zone “A” and 
$1.80, $1.70 and $1.65 in Zone “B”. 

Rates for Zone “A” now range from 
$1.05 an hour for watchmen and flagmen 
to $2.80 for journeymen plumbers. A few 
rates are the same as last year. The mini- 
mum for lathers remains $2.35 an hour 
and that of stonecutters $2 an hour. The 
rate for millwrights in Zone “A” is un- 
changed ($2.70 an hour) but the minimum 
in Zone “B” was raised to $2.35 an hour. 

As before, the majority of Zone “A” 
rates are based on a 40-hour week with a 
longer work week for a few categories. 
A 48-hour work week is prescribed for 
Operating engineers, machine operators, 
roofers and timber and cribmen. Truck 
drivers may be required to work up to 45 
hours at the straight-time rate, and cement 
finishers, oxychloride workers, building 
labourers and benders and placers up to 
424 hours. 

As previously indicated, lower rates are 
again set for Zone “B” except in a few 
cases, ranging from $1.05 an hour for 
watchmen and flagmen to $2.60 an hour for 
ironworkers. 

Also in line with former practice, the 
schedule prescribes a longer work week for 
Zone “B”, all rates being based on a 48-hour 
week except in the case of ironworkers, 
whose regular work week is 40 hours. 

The rates for workers employed in road 
and bridge construction (Part II) were 
increased by 10 cents an hour, except in 
the case of watchmen and timber men, 
whose wages were increased by 5 and 15 
cents an hour to $1 and $1.55 an hour, 
respectively. 

Employees covered by Part II are again 
permitted to work up to 120 hours in a 
two-week. period at straight time rates, the 
only exception being carpenters, whose 
minimum wage rate of $2.15 an hour is 
based on a 48-hour week. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


The New Brunswick Minimum Wage 
Board recently revised its two female mini- 
mum wage orders, establishing a minimum 
wage of 55 cents an hour for women in 
hotels and restaurants and of 60 cents for 
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female employees in factories, shops, offices 
and other workplaces. Both rates are based 
on a work week of 48 hours or less. The 
new orders were gazetted May 11 to take 
effect July 1 and replace orders that came 
into force September 1, 1957. 


Hotels and Restaurants 


The new minimum for hotels and restaur- 
ants is 10 cents higher than formerly and 
applies to all places of public accommoda- 
tion where meals or lodging may be 
obtained, including tourist cabins, tourist 
homes and inns. 

In addition to the 55-cent minimum 
previously referred to, the new order for 
hotels and restaurants sets a minimum 
overtime rate of 83 cents an hour, payable 
for all hours worked in excess of 48 in a 
week. Previously, the minimum overtime 
rate was, 68 cents an hour. 


There was no change in the maximum 
rates that an employer may charge a 
female employee for board or lodging. The 
maximum weekly charge remains $8 for 
board and lodging, $6 for board only and 
$2 for lodging only. The maximum charge 
for a single meal is 30 cents. 


General Order for Women 


The new general order applies to all 
women workers except the following: per- 
sons employed in hospitals, nursing homes, 
religious, charitable or educational institu- 
tions; officers, officials or persons em- 
ployed in a confidential capacity; domestic 
servants, agricultural workers, women 
employed by or under the Crown, appren- 
tices registered under the Apprenticeship 
Act and persons governed by the hotel 
and restaurant order described above. 

As well as increasing the general mini- 
mum from 50 to 60 cents an hour, the 
new order has raised the overtime rate 
from 75 cents to 90 cents an hour. As 
before, the overtime rate is payable for 
time worked in excess of 48 in the week. 


Newfoundland Fire Prevention Act, 1954 


Newfoundland has adopted as regulations 
under the Fire Prevention Act, 1954, the 
following codes, gazetted May 17: “The 
Installation Code for Gas Burning Appli- 
ances and Equipment, CSA Code B1949- 
1958”; “The Installation Code for Oil 
Burning Equipment, CSA _ Specification 
B139-1957”; and “The Building Exits Code, 
NFPA No. 101-1959”. 

The Inflammable Liquids Regulations, 
1960 were also gazetted May 17, adopting 
the “The Flammable Liquids Code, NFPA 
No. 30”, except that a substitute provision 
has been set out relating to flammable 
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liquids other than crude petroleum. It pro- 
vides that, where necessary, individual tanks 
or groups of tanks must be diked or the 
yard provided with a curb with a capacity 
not less than that of the largest tank in 
order to prevent the spread of the liquid. 


Ontario Minimum Wage Act 


The Ontario Industry and Labour Board 
recently amended its minimum wage order 
for women, increasing minimum rates for 
experienced employees by $8 a week to 
$30 a week in Zone 1, $28 in Zone 2 and 
$26 in Zone 3, effective July 1. Learners 
rates were increased by $7 and $8 a week. 

The new rates apply to all women work- 
ers in the province except domestic servants, 
farm workers, apprentices under the Appren- 
ticeship Act, employees in telephone ex- 
changes with fewer than 300 subscribers, 
employees qualified in specified professions 
and students and articled apprentices in 
these professions. 

There has been no change in zone boun- 
daries. Zone I, as before, comprises the 
cities of Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and 
Ottawa and their environs and the city of 
London. Zone 2 comprises every local 
municipality and every school section under 
the Public Schools Act within unorganized 
townships or unsurveyed territory having a 
population of 3,000 or more and not in- 
cluded in Zone I. Municipalities and school 
sections with a population of less than 3,000 
form Zone 3. 


Wage Rates 
As previously indicated, the weekly mini- 
mum for experienced employees in Zone I 
was raised from $22 to $30;-in Zone 2 
from $20 to $28; and in Zone 3 from $18 
to $26. 


Lower rates are again set for inexper- 
ienced workers, that is, employees who have 
worked for Iess than six months in the 
class of employment for which they were 
hired, subject to the same limitations as 
formerly. During the first three months of 
employment, the weekly minimum payable 
to inexperienced employees is now $26 in 
Zone 1, $24 in Zone 2 and $22 in Zone 3, 
an increase of $7 over the previous mini- 
mum. The minimum for the second three 
months has been raised by $8 to $28 in 
Zone 1, $26 in Zone 2, and $24 in Zone 3. 

However, an office worker who holds a 
secondary school graduation diploma of 
the commercial course or who has completed 
a course of instruction in business and office 
practice provided by a registered trade 
school must be paid the minimum weekly 
wages for an experienced employee from 
the commencement of employment. The 
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same is true of a hairdresser who holds a 
certificate of apprenticeship and of em- 
ployees engaged as cleaners, elevator opera- 
tors, or workers in theatres, amusement 
places, hotels, clubs, restaurants or in any 
place where meals are served to the public. 

Except in the case of certain pieceworkers 
referred ‘to below, an employer may not 
class more than 20 per cent of the total 
number of his female employees. as inex- 
perienced. Where fewer than five women 
are employed, only one may be classed as 
inexperienced. 

The special provisions for pieceworkers 
continue to apply. During the first three 
months of her employment, an ~inexper- 
ienced pieceworker must not be paid less 
than she would receive if she were working 
on a’ time work basis. Notwithstanding this 
provision, however, an employer in a 
seasonal industry for the processing of fruits 
and vegetables who pays piecework rates 
may be deemed to have complied with the 
minimum wage requirements if at least 60 
per cent of the female employees earn at 
least the minimum weekly wages for an 
experienced employee in the zone. In other 
industries where piecework rates are paid, 
at least 80 per cent of the female employees 
must be earning at least the equivalent of 
the rate for experienced workers. 

An employee whose employment is for 
periods less than the normal daily or weekly 
period established by custom of her em- 
ployer will continue to be classified as part- 
time and, as before, may not be considered 
as inexperienced for minimum wage pur- 
poses. A part-time worker who works less 
than four hours a day must be paid a 
minimum of four hours pay to be deter- 
mined either by the proportion of the 
minimum weekly wages in relation to the 
normal weekly work period or by not less 
than one-twelfth of the minimum weekly 
wages, whichever is the greater amount. 

Hours and Overtime 

Minimum wage rates, as before, are based 
on a work week of 48 hours, or on the 
normal number of hours worked per week, 
if less than 48. Full-time employees who 
work less than the normal working day or 
week or who work longer than normal 
hours must be paid on a _ proportionate 
basis, determined by the minimum weekly 
wages for the zone in relation to the normal 
weekly work period. If an employee is 
required to remain on the premises, she 
must be paid for time so spent, even if 
she is not actually given work to do. ° 


Deductions 


There was also an increase in the 
amounts that may be deducted for board or 
lodging where an employee is hired on the 
basis of receiving meals or room, or both, 
as part of her weekly wages. The maximum 
amounts at which these may be valued in 
Zones 1 and 2 are now $4 a week for 
room rent; $8 a week for meals; 40 cents 
for single meals, and $12 for room rent 
and meals. In Zone 3, the amounts are now 
$3 a week for room rent; $7 a week for 
meals; 35 cents for single meals and $10 
a week for board and lodging. As before, an 
employer may not charge for more than 
one meal in each three hours worked nor 
may he make any deductions for meals 
or lodging unless the employee has actually 
received the meals and occupied the room. 

No deduction from the minimum weekly 
wages may be made for the purchase, use, 
laundering or cleaning of uniforms, aprons, 
caps or similar articles of apparel. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 

The Quebec’Minimum Wage Commission 
has amended its forestry order (No. 39, 
1960) to set special minimum rates for 
pieceworkers in pulpwood operations who 
are engaged in cutting wood, constructing 
small hauling roads or in piling wood. For 
wood measured by the cord, such piece- 
workers may be paid a minimum wage of 
$4.10 a cord for aspen and poplar and of 
$5.30 for all other wood. The minimum 
for other pieceworkers remains $9 a day. 

The amendment was approved by O.C. 
637 of April 26 and gazetted May 7 to take 
effect May 1. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission recently added brucellosis to 
the list of compensable industrial diseases. 
The new regulation was approved by O.C. 
583 of April 21 and gazetted May 7. 


Saskatchewan Annual Holidays Act, 1960 


The first regulations under the Saskat- 
chewan Annual Holidays Act, 1960, were 
approved by O.C. 795/60 and were gazetted 
May 20. Except for minor changes, the 
new regulations are the same as those under 
the previous Act, which were repealed by 
O.C. 743/60 gazetted May 6. 

The new regulations state that in order 
to bring the annual holiday entitlement day 
of a new employee in line with those of 
other employees in the establishment, an 
employer may, by agreement with an em- 
ployee who has less than one year’s service, 
grant that employee a holiday of one work- 
ing day for each month employed. The holi- 
day must be given in one continuous period 
and the employee must be paid his average 
wage (one twenty-sixth of his total wage) 
for that period of employment. 

Another provision permits an employer, 
upon the employee’s written request, to 
withhold payment of the holiday pay pay- 
able upon termination of employment if 
services are terminated because of work 
shortage and it seems likely that the em- 
ployee will be rehired within 182 days. 
This is because Section 4 of the Act permits 
persons with broken services to accumulate 
years of employment for holiday purposes 
provided no break in service is longer 
than 182 days. If the employee is not 
rehired within the prescribed period the 
employer is required to pay the holiday pay 
immediately. The employee may also request 
the payment of his holiday pay at any 
time during the 182-day period, in which 
case the employer must pay the amount 
owing within seven days of receipt of such 
request. 

Under the previous regulations an em- 
ployer could withhold payment of holiday 
pay if he expected to re-engage the em- 
ployee within 90 days. 


Ontario Government Committee Will Study Portable Pensions 


After the introduction by a CCF member in the Ontario Legislature of a private 
bill to provide for portable pensions, which did not get beyond first reading, Premier 
Frost announced that a committee on portable pensions had been set up by the 


Government with the task of making a comprehensive study of such pensions plans. 
Shortly before, in the Alberta House, a private member introduced a motion 
asking the Government to study the feasibility of enacting legislation that would 
provide, for workers under provincial jurisdiction, for vesting and transferability of 
pensions. The debate on the motion was, however, adjourned without a vote. 
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New York State Minimum Wage Law 


New law establishes, effective October 1, statutory minimum wage of $1 an hour 
and provides for setting of higher minimum rates through wage board procedure 


The state of New York has enacted a 
new Minimum Wage Law establishing a 
statutory minimum wage of $1 an hour 
effective October 1 and providing for the 
establishment of higher minimum rates 
through wage board procedure. Existing 
wage orders will remain in effect but any 
rates lower than the statutory minimum 
will be raised to $1. 


In his memorandum approving the new 
law, Governor Rockefeller said the bill 
combined the simplicity of a statutory 
minimum wage with the desirable flexibility 
of the industry-by-industry wage board pro- 
cedure. He further stated: 

This measure represents a most significant 
achievement for the State of New York. It 
establishes for the first time a State-wide wage 
floor of one dollar an hour. It also permits 
adjustments of minimum wages in sensitive 
response to general wage levels and living 
costs while, at the same time, preserving the 
flexibility required by the problems of each 
industry and occupation. 


The previous minimum wage law, which 
was enacted in 1937, did not set a general 
minimum but provided for a tripartite wage 
board, appointed on industry-to-industry 
basis, to establish minimum wages for each 
industry or occupation. 


Under this procedure, 10 minimum wage 
orders were issued covering approximately 
1,300,000 workers in the following intra- 
state industries: retail trade, hotels, restaur- 
ants, amusement and recreation establish- 
ments, cleaning and dyeing, laundries, beauty 
parlours, confectionary, counsellors in chil- 
dren’s camps and building service. Some of 
the rates set in these orders are less than 
$1 an hour. © 


However, a great many workers, although 
not excluded by statute, are not at present 
covered by the state minimum wage orders 
nor are they subject to the federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which provides for a 
minimum wage of $1 an hour for industries 
in interstate commerce. Among those not 
presently covered are employees in such 
industries as hospitals, nursing homes and 
related institutions, nonprofit and educa- 
tional services, and a miscellaneous group 
of personal service trades (funeral service, 
shoeshine parlors, barber shops). A num- 
ber of these workers are low- -wage em- 
ployees. 

The new law was designed to give pro- 
tection to such employees and to raise any 
existing rates which fall short of the require- 
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ments considered necessary for a minimum 
subsistence. The preamble of the Act states: 


There are persons employed in the state of 
New York at wages insufficient to provide 
adequate maintenance for themselves and their 
families. Such employment impairs the health, 
efficiency and well-being of the persons so 
employed, constitutes unfair competition against 
other employers and their employees, threatens 
the stability of industry, reduces the purchasing 
power of employees, and requires, in many 
instances, that their wages be supplemented 
by the payment of public money for relief 
or other public and private assistance. Em- 
ployment of persons at these insufficient rates 
of pay threatens the health and well-being of 
the people of this state and injures the overall 
economy. 

Accordingly it is the declared policy of the 
state of New York that such conditions be 
eliminated as rapidly as practicable without 
substantially curtailing opportunities for em- 
ployment or earning power. 


Main Provisions 


The state labour department estimates 
that the new law extends minimum wage 
coverage to 700,000 workers not presently 
covered by either a state minimum wage 
order or by the federal minimum wage 
law. Some employees working for intrastate 
organizations still remain outside the scope 
of the law, however, including taxicab 
drivers, outside salesmen, students, volun- 
teers, apprentices and learners working in 
nonprofit institutions, as well as domestic 
servants, farm workers and other employees 
usually exempted from minimum wage 
legislation. 

As previously indicated, the 10 existing 
minimum wage orders will remain in effect 
except that any rate in the orders of less 
than $1 an hour will be raised to $1 effec- 
tive October 1. Non-hourly rates: (unit 
rates, piece rates, weekly rates) will be 
modified by the Industrial Commissioner as 
he deems necessary to carry out the purpose 
of the law. 

For occupations not covered by existing 
orders the Industrial Commissioner will 
issue an order providing for a $1 minimum, 
effective October 1. Allowances: from the 
minimum may be permitted by the Com- 
missioner for gratuities, meals, lodging, 
apparel and other items supplied by the 
employer. 

Provision is also made for the establish- 
ment of lower rates for learners, appren- 
tices, handicapped workers and _ students 
employed in resort hotels that are not open 
for more than six months in any year 


where necessary to prevent curtailment of 
opportunities for employment of these 
workers. Regulations may be issued provid- 
ing for employment of such employees at 
subminimum rates under special certificates 
from the Commissioner. Those dealing with 
learners and apprentices may impose limi- 
tations as to time, number, proportion and 
length of service. 

Regulations and allowances are to be 
determined after public hearings by the 
Commissioner or wage board. 

A nonprofit religious, charitable or edu- 
cational institution will be exempted from 
the statutory minimum and from any 
applicable minimum wage order if it cer- 
tifies under oath to the Commissioner that 
it pays and will continue to pay to all of its 
employees at least $1 an hour, exclusive of 
allowances for meals, lodging, or apparel 
furnished by the employer. 

Procedure 

At the discretion of the Commissioner, or 
upon the petition of 50 or more interested 
residents of the state, an investigation will 
be made to determine whether the wages 
being paid in a particular occupation are 
sufficient to provide adequate maintenance 
and to protect the health of the employees 
concerned. If, on the basis of information 
in his possession, the Commissioner is of 
the opinion that a substantial number of 
persons in any occupation are receiving 
wages insufficient to provide adequate main- 
tenance and health, he must appoint a wage 
board to inquire into and make recom- 
mendations regarding minimum wages and 
regulations for employees in that occupation. 

Wage boards, as before, are to be drawn 
up on a tripartite basis: not more than three 
employer representatives and an equal num- 
ber of employee representatives and public 
members, with one of the public members 
as chairman. The.chairman may delegate 
to a tripartite panel of members any or 
all of the powers of the board except those 
relating to the report, which must be 
approved by a majority of the whole board 
before being submitted to the Commis- 
sioner. . 

A more expeditious wage board procedure 
has been established. The wage board will 
have to submit its recommendations to the 
Commissioner within a maximum period of 
90 days, instead of 180 days as at present, 
and the Commissioner will have to act on 
the recommendations within 45 days. An 
order will become effective within 30 days 
of issuance, instead. of the present 60 days. 


Procedures have also been speeded up by 
providing that it is no longer mandatory for 
the Commissioner to hold public hearings 
before issuing an order. 

As before, an appeal may be taken to 
the Board of Standards and Appeals, which 
must decide, after oral argument, whether 
an order or regulation is contrary to law. 
Employers who appeal from a wage order 
will be required to post security—either by 
bond or bank deposit—if they wish to stay 
proceedings against them pending deter- 
mination of the appeal. This is to protect 
workers against negation of wage orders 
through default or dissolution of employers. 
The security requirement, however, may be 
waived by the Board of Standards and 
Appeals if the employer is of strong financial 
responsibility. 

Decisions of the Board of Standards and 
Appeals. must be rendered within 60 days 
and are final unless an appeal is taken to 
the appropriate court within 60 days. 

On his own initiative or on the petition 
of 50 or more residents affected by the 
order, the Commissioner may reconvene 
the wage board after six months or appoint 
a new board to recommend whether the 
minimum wage or regulations should be 
modified. In such cases, the same procedure 
must be followed as when an order is first 
promulgated. 


Standards 


Certain standards are laid down to guide 
wage boards in making their recommenda- 
tions. In no case may the recommended 
wage be in excess of an amount sufficient to 
provide adequate maintenance and to pro- 
tect the health of employees. Neither may 
the rate be less than $1 an hour except 
in the exceptional cases expressly provided 
for (apprentices, learners, handicapped 
workers, students). A non-hourly rate may 
be set, however, where an hourly rate is 
impracticable, provided the statutory mini- 
mum is safeguarded. The board is also 
given authority to fix wages in accordance 
with the nature of the work performed and 
to set regional differentials where necessary. 

In addition to its suggestions for mini- 
mum wages, a wage board may recommend 
such regulations as it deems necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the law and to 
safeguard the minimum wage. These may 
include provisions defining the exclusions 
from the Act, regulations governing piece 
rates, incentives and commissions in relation 
to time rates; overtime or part-time rates; 
waiting time and call-in pay rates; split 
shifts, excessive spread of hours and weekly 
guarantees; allowances for gratuities and 
for meals, lodging, eppareh or other services 
and facilities. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for benefit at end of April down 13 per cent from number at 
previous month-end, up 17 per cent from year-earlier total. Seasonal benefit 
and fishing claimants down from month earlier but up from same month of 1959* 


Claimants? for unemployment insurance 
benefit on April 29 numbered 714,900, of 
whom 228,600 were claimants for seasonal 
benefit. This total was 13 per cent lower 
than the total of 823,000 (248,500 seasonal 
benefit) on March 31, but 17 per cent 
higher than the total of 610,800 (228,400 
seasonal benefit) on April 30, 1959. 

Seasonal benefit claimants on April 29 
comprised 32 per cent of the total, com- 
pared with 30 per cent on March 31 and 
37 per cent at the end of April last year. 
Fishing seasonal benefit claimants num- 
bered 13,100 on April 29, compared with 
23,900 on March 31 and 11,400 on April 
30, 1959. The marked decline in the number 
of these claimants during April reflects the 
combined effect of the resumption of fishing 
and the exhaustion of benefit rights. 

A claimant's unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is forwarded for 
computation. Consequently the count of 
claimants at any given time inevitably in- 
cludes some whose claims are in process. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during April numbered 214,600, which was 
24 per cent fewer than the 283,500 claims 
submitted in March but 3.7 per cent more 
than the total of 206,900 in April 1959. The 
decline during April this year is consider- 
ably greater than it was in the same month 
last year, when it was only 10 per cent. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 732,900 for April, 
733,000 for March, and 640,200 for April 
1959. 


The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.18 in April, $22.20 in March and 
$21.29 in April 1959. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. Consequently 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or ‘total 
job applicants”. 


Insurance Registrations 


The annual renewal of insurance books 
takes place during May. Consequently, the 
usual statistics on the number of insurance 
books and contribution cards issued to em- 
ployees are not available for the month of 
April. They will, however, be ready for 
the month of May. As the figures are cumu- 
lative, those issued as at May 31 will include 
all new entrants to the insured population 
from April 1. 


Employers registered at April 30 num- 
bered 327,590, an increase of 954 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During April, 6,514 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,904 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 131 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,479 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 153 cases, 
24 against employers and 129 against 
claimants.t Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,851. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in April totalled $22,- 
194,917.24+ compared with $32,588,270.44 


?These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


in March and $14,581,844.02 in April 1959. 
Benefits paid in April totalled $61,767,- 
880.26t compared with $74,837,064.30 in 
March and $59,930,502.62 in April 1959. 


The balance in the fund on April 30 was 
$324,986,215.827; on March 31 it was 
$365,892,232.95 and on April 30 last year, 
$454,462,498.91. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1729, April 11, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, single, 29 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on December 1, 
1959. He had been employed as a route 
driver from January 1, 1959 to November 
28, 1959, when he was dismissed because 
“I lost my driver’s licence and there were 
no other openings other than drivers at 
the present time”. The employer confirmed 
the claimant’s statement. 


The offence for which the claimant’s 
driving licence was suspended was one of 
impaired driving and took place outside 
his working hours and while he was driving 
his own car. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
November 29 to January 9, 1960, inclusive, 
on the ground that he had lost his employ- 
ment by reason of his own misconduct 
(section 60 (1) of the Act). The insurance 
officer based his decision on Umpire’s 
decision CUB-1065. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, before which he appeared at the 
hearing of his case in Toronto on January 
26. 


The majority of the board in a brief 
decision dismissed the appeal and main- 
tained the disqualification. The dissenting 
member of the board expressed the follow- 
ing views: 

...His conviction was unrelated to his job 
and his employer stated that he would have 
retained him if another job had been avail- 
able. There was no industrial misconduct and 
the claimant’s appeal should be upheld. I would 
advise the claimant to appeal the majority 
decision to the Umpire. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
claimant’s employment as a route driver 
was dependent on his possession of his 
motor vehicle operator’s licence. Conse- 
quently, the retention of such a licence had 
a direct relationship to his particular kind 
of occupation and it was his solemn duty, 
as an employee, to take the utmost precau- 
tion at all times, even when he was driving 
his own automobile during non-working 
hours, to safeguard that licence as a most 
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treasured possession. This, the record shows, 
he failed to do; and such failure, in my 
opinion, is “misconduct” within the meaning 
of that expression in section 60 (1) of the 
Act, and I so decide. 


In view of the foregoing, the claimant 
is subject to disqualification. However, as 
it appears to have been his first offence of 
that kind and as the employer’s reason for 
dismissing him was solely because of the 
suspension of his licence, I consider that 
the period of disqualification should be 
reduced to one week, and I so direct. 

But for this modification the claimant’s 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1738, May 6, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a young married woman, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on November 28, 
1958, and was registered for employment as 
a secretary. She had worked as such for a 
law firm in Vancouver at a salary of $225.00 
a month from July 28, 1958 to November 
14, 1958, when she voluntarily left because 
of pregnancy. Her confinement was expected 
to be in March 1959. 


The. insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit, effective 
November 23, 1958, on the ground that 
there is a presumption that a claimant who 
voluntarily separates from her employment 
because of pregnancy is not available for 
work, and that such presumption had not 
been rebutted by the claimant (section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on December 30, 1958, on the 
following grounds: 


1. The appellant is entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefits pursuant to sections 54 and 
60 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, R.S.C. 
1952, as amended, and states that she is 
capable of and available for work as required 
by section 54(2) (a) of the said Act, and 
that she has so represented herself and regis- 
tered with the National Employment Service. 

2. The said Act and Regulations made there- 
under do not state or presume that a pregnant 
woman is to be presumed to be incapable of . 
performing reasonable employment, and no 
such presumption should be made by this 
Board. 


+All figures for April are subject to revision, 
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3. The Canada Evidence Act, R.S.C. 1952, as 
amended, contains. no presumption that a 
pregnant woman is not available for work and 
thus disqualified from receiving benefits under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

4. The Insurance Officer acted in an unrea- 
sonable and arbitrary manner and against the 
evidence and the weight of the evidence in 
refusing the appellant’s claim for benefit in a 
letter to the appellant dated December 4, 1958, 
since the appellant states in good faith that 
she has been and is willing to accept work of 
a reasonable nature up to and including a 
date approximately six weeks before her con- 
finement. The appellant intends to resume 
employment at a date no later than six weeks 
following her confinement. 

5. The reasons given by the Insurance Officer 
for the disqualification of the appellant’s claim 
for unemployment insurance which appear on 
a typewritten sheet of paper annexed to the 
aforesaid letter dated December 4, 1958, are 
irrelevant and contradictory in that although 
the section cited on the face of the letter as 
covering the situation is section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, yet the 
Insurance Officer in his reasons aforesaid has 
attempted to.justify his decision on grounds 
covered by section 60(1) of the said Act, 
which contradiction constitutes an error on 
the face of the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. 

6. The appellant therefore contends that she 
is entitled to her claim for benefit and that 
she on been so entitled since November 23, 


The claimant filed an affidavit dated 
December 31, 1958, which reads in part: 


... That part of the duties connected with 
my position entailed coming into contact with 
clients who came into the office, and it was 
therefore of the utmost importance that. my 
appearance be businesslike and in keeping 
with the formal nature of a law office. ‘ 

That I subsequently learned that I was to 
become a mother and could anticipate a sub- 
stantial alteration in my appearance. 

That my duties also required me to perform 

work of an exacting nature, such as taking 
rapid dictation with clients present in the 
room, which resulted in considerable nervous 
strain due to my condition. ] 
_ That because of my enceinte position, it was 
in my best interests to terminate the employ- 
ment I was engaged in and to obtain a posi- 
tion which was less exacting and which would 
enable me to work beyond the public eye. 

That on the 14th day of November, 1958, 
I resigned my position. On or about the 20th 
day of November, 1958, I received my Insur- 
ance Book in the mail from my employers and 
on or about the 21st day of November, 1958, I 
registered at the National Employment ‘Service 
Office as being capable of, and available for 
work of a more suitable type than that which 
I had previously done. 

That I have reported every Thursday at 8.45 
a.m. since then, or upon such other date as 
so instructed by the National Employment 
Service Office officials, as being capable of and 
available for work of a reasonable nature, 
and that I intend to keep reporting as being 
capable of and available for work until six 
weeks before my anticipated confinement on or 
about the 15th day of March, 1959. 

That I am in good health now and have been 
ever since I left my previous employment. 

That I am anxious to accept employment 
of a reasonable nature, 
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Appearing in the records is the follow- 
ing medical certificate dated January 12, 
1959: 

This is to advise that (the claimant) has 
been my patient since August 20th, 1958, and 
that I am fully conversant with her condition. 

In my opinion, it was reasonable for her to 
terminate her employment as a legal secretary 
because of the exacting nature of this type of 
work and the nervous strain consequently 
involved. However, it is also my opinion that 
she is quite capable of performing other duties 
of a less exacting nature. 


In passing the appeal documents, etc., to 
the board of referees, the insurance officer 
referred the board to the Umpire’s decisions 
CUBs 930 and 1111. 

The claimant and her lawyer attended 
the hearing of her case by a board of 
referees in Vancouver, B.C., on January 28, 
1959. The board unanimously dismissed the 
appeal and maintained the disqualification 
imposed by the insurance officer. The deci- 
sion reads: 


...The claimant’s counsel developed his 
argument entirely on the basis of the written 
submission which had already been made and 
is part of the record. Substantially his conten- 
tion is one with which this Board is quite 
familiar in that the claimant considers herself 
available for what she describes as “suitable 
employment” and in support of that attitude 
has continued to register at the employment 
office periodically. The claimant was under 
the impression that this matter of reporting 
fulfilled her obligations under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, but in saying also that 
she has been watching the newspapers she does 
not state that she has made any application 
for employment as the result of such study of 
newspaper advertisements. 

The Board has here an entirely familiar 
situation, the issue turning entirely upon the 
meaning of the term “available”. The Board 
suggested to the claimant that what the claim- 
ant means by the use of this term is merely 
that she is willing to take a position if offered 
to her, but this does not fulfil the meaning of 
the term “available” so far as the Act and 
the Umpire’s interpretations of the Act are 
concerned. The counsel for the claimant con- 
tended that the Umpire’s decisions quoted were 
not applicable since the situations differed in 
detail. However, it is an underlying principle, 
which is reiterated repeatedly by the Umpire 
in numerous decisions dealing with such situa- 
tions as this, which must govern the insurance 
officer in his interpretation of his responsibili- 
ties and by which this Board also must be 
governed. That principle is particularly applic- 
able to a situation where a claimant resigns on 
account of pregnancy and as in this case, 
states that the nervous strain involved in the 
normal performance of her duties was such 
that she felt she could no longer carry on. 
In view of such a statement and while not 
questioning the claimant’s willingness to take 
a position, it seems reasonable to this Board 
that for the claimant to accept a position 
within the framework of her established 
experience would expose her to more or less 
the same conditions as those from which she 
has resigned. For the reasons she has stated 
the opinion of the Board therefore is that 
the claimant by her own actions has clearly 
established her non-availability and in the 
light of the Umpire’s decisions which have 


been quoted and the principle involved in those 
decisions, the Board is of the opinion that the 
insurance officer has correctly applied the 
provisions of section 54(2) (a) of the Act 
under which he has ruled that the claimant 
is not available for work and has therefore 
imposed an indefinite disqualification effective 
23 November 1958. 

The Board sustains the insurance officer’s 
ruling and is unable to allow the appeal. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire on the following grounds: 


The Board sustains the insurance officer’s 
ruling and is unable to allow the appeal. 

The Appellant cannot accept the Board’s 
definition of availability for employment as it 
is applied to the Appellant in this case. The 
Unemployment Insurance Act, being a remedial 
Statute, should be given a beneficial construc- 
tion and not a strict construction. It is unfair, 
and indeed ridiculous, to say that the Appel- 
lant is not available for employment within 
the meaning of section 54 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, when she has in fact 
registered with the National Employment 
Agency, a body created by the Government of 
Canada and purporting to be a National 
Clearing House for available employment pos- 
sibilities, every week since being forced to 
resign her previous position. The Appellant 
has shown the utmost good faith and candour 
in stating that she is available for work of 
any reasonable nature—a term wide enough 
surely to put her within the terms and con- 
ditions of the Act, and is surely entitled to 
the benefits created by Statute in such cases. 
The Appellant has discharged the onus lying 
on her to show that she was “available for 
employment” by such weekly registrations, 
and it is unfair that she should be subjected 
to cross-examination as to every other step 
she has taken, reasonable or otherwise, to 
secure employment of a reasonable nature. The 
Appellant contends that she is entitled to a 
re-hearing by the Umpire of this important 
question, which involves, more than a mere 
principle, an immediate and wide spread matter 
of personal and Statutory right. The Appellant 
further contends that the line of authority 
which has been built up on this question and 
which was followed by the Board of Referees 
in this particular case, is wrong both in fact 
and in Law. 


In addition, the claimant submitted a 
lengthy and elaborate statement of observa- 
tions to the Umpire, wherein she took strong 
exception to the view expressed by the 
Umpire in his many decisions, viz., that 
there is a presumption that a claimant who 
voluntarily leaves her employment because 
of pregnancy is not available for work. She 
contended, in effect, that neither in section 
54 (2) (a) nor in any other section of 
the Act was that stand supported. 

The claimant also requested an oral hear- 
ing before the Umpire, which was held in 
Vancouver on March 30, 1960. The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission was repre- 
sented by F. G. Power, an officer of its 
Legal Branch. 

The claimant stated at the hearing that 
she was resting her case on her written 
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submissions and also-on the applicable 
sections of the Act. She stated also, among 
other things, that when she registered for 
work she had explained to the placement 
officer that she rated herself “as being quite 
capable of doing suitable work within my 
knowledge, which would include _ typing, 
mailing, sorting, filing, dictaphone work, 
etc.” She considered the comment made by 
the board of referees in its decision, to 
the effect that any type of work within the 
scope of her ability would cause nervous 
strain, as being “completely erroneous”. 
When asked by the Umpire if she had 
looked for a position, she stated: “Not 
strenuously, as I understood that the em- 
ployment office would look for me...I 
read the ads and registered every week. I 
sincerely wanted a job as I needed the 
money.” 


Mr. Power stated that, in his opinion, ‘the 
claimant had failed to discharge the onus 
placed on her by section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act to prove that she was available for 
work, in that she had voluntarily left her 
employment because of pregnancy and 
without asking her employer for a change 
of duties. To this, the claimant answered 
that there were no opportunities for other 
work in the office. 


Considerations and Conclusions; The 
only question before me is whether or not 
the claimant has proved that she was 
available for work as from November 23, 
1958. 

In decision CUB-1720 I stated: 

Section 54 (2) (a) of the Act places on each 
individual claimant the burden of proving that 
he was capable of and available for work on. 
every day for which he is claiming benefit, 
and as there are no statutory provisions specific- 
ally dealing with pregnant claimants, the ques- 
tion of their availability must be determined 
under the aforementioned section, in the light 
of the particular circumstances of each such 
case. 

As a general rule, to be available for 
work means being able, willing and ready 
to accept at once any suitable employment 
of which there is normally a supply in the 
labour market. 

When no restrictions appear to be con- 
nected with a claimant’s declared willing- 
ness to accept at once suitable employment 
or connected with his employability within 
the normal labour market, the brief state- 
ment which he is called upon to make in 
each weekly report to the local office, viz. 
“I was...available for work on each 
day...” is accepted on its face value and 
regarded as sufficient proof of that which 
is’ required to be proved under section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act. Such a brief, state- 
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ment, however, cannot be so accepted and 
so regarded when restrictions on his avail- 
ability for work appear or are found to 
exist. a 

One such restriction is when, as in the 
present case, a claimant has reported that 
she is pregnant, in which event the presence 
or absence of proof of availability must, 
as a general rule, be judged by the words, 
acts or omissions of the claimant and by 
the possibility of her obtaining work in 
view of the restrictive conditions which 
ordinarily exist in cases of that kind, par- 
ticularly when a claimant has decided to 
leave her employment solely or chiefly 
because of pregnancy. 

A lenient view can usually be taken in 
those cases where pregnancy is found to 
have had nothing to do with a claimant’s 
unemployment or where it is the employer 
who has taken the initiative in causing the 
unemployment. For obvious reasons, how- 
ever, such a view cannot be adopted in cases 
where it is the claimant who takes the 
initiative to leave her employment because 
of pregnancy, and where it is found that 
employment under the new conditions under 
which she is allegedly willing to work is 
more difficult to obtain than the employment 
which she previously vacated. When those 
new conditions make it almost impossible 
to find the desired employment of the 
claimant either through her efforts or those 
of the local office of the Commission, then 
availability for work no longer exists for 
the purposes of the Act. 

In the instant case, the restrictions which 
the record shows existed in respect of the 
claimant’s availability were those which 
resulted from her desire for work of a 
less exacting nature than that which she 
had performed in her previous position as 
a secretary in the particular law firm which 
she had just left and also because she 
could likely accept or find work of such 


a lighter nature only for a short duration 
in view of her approaching confinement. 

As I pointed out in previous decisions, it is 
impossible for me, in the absence of a refusal 
of suitable employment or without other 
reliable indications that a claimant’s declared 
willingness to work is not genuine, to 
assess the probability of a  claimant’s 
accepting or obtaining work of the desired 
kind if, as in the instant case, the record 
contains no information about the existence 
of that particular kind of work in the area 
where she wishes to work. The adjudicating 
authorities cannot, in law, arbitrarily pre- 
sume that a claimant will automatically 
refuse suitable employment nor assume that 
the conditions of the labour market are 
unfavourable to a claimant. Furthermore, 
in the absence of a definite provision in the 
law, non-availability cannot be inferred 
solely from a claimant’s omission to make 
a personal search for work or from the 
reluctance of certain employers to hire 
pregnant women. 

The advanced stage of pregnancy of the 
claimant could only restrict her availability, 
but in the absence of proof to the contrary 
it would appear safe to say that the labour 
market in a city the size of Vancouver 
could provide work on a temporary basis, 
of the kind the claimant desired, i.e., typing, 
mailing, sorting, filing, dictaphone work, 
etc., particularly in view of her outstanding 
qualifications. 

As we are dealing here with a borderline 
case, for the above reasons and because the 
record shows that the claimant’s good faith 
is unquestionable, I decide to resolve any 
doubts I have in her favour and to allow 
the claimant’s appeal in respect of the period 
mentioned in her affidavit of December 31, 
1958 as being that for which she would 
be available for work, viz., from November 
23, 1958, until six weeks before the date 
of her confinement. 


Union Asks Unemployment Insurance Coverage for Hospital Workers 


A request that 90,000 non-professional hospital employees who are now excluded 
should be brought under the Unemployment Insurance Act was made in a brief presented 
last month to a federal Cabinet committee by the National Union of Public Employees 


(CLE): 


The brief argued that whatever excuse there might have been in the past for granting 
immunity to hospitals “from the moral and legal obligations which must be met by 
other employers,” this excuse had been removed “by the introduction of hospital insurance 
which now covers the overwhelming majority of Canadians and which guarantees the 


income of the hospitals.” 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, said that the question of bringing these 
employees under unemployment insurance was receiving constant consideration. 
The brief was presented by NUPE President William Buss of Toronto, and R. P. 
Rintoul, Ottawa, National Director. The Union represents close to 45,000 workers. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 238 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 192 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 
nae (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 

at: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the -wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. oo... 1 $ 3,070.00 
Defence Production (April Report) ...........000.000.... 83 599,848.00 
Defence Production (May ie 3k ed RE 88 294,227.00 
PaSrmeicews 06h ho nominee 2 es ies al 15 226,377.87 
RA a. Aree ene a ee, 13 70,748.36 


_ for each classification of wor 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
kmen deemed 


to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those willeli apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid‘in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in' no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours’ shail be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during May 


During May the sum of $6,023.70 was collected from 9 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees arising out-of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to 
the 144 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions’ of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in ‘excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Highland Village Marsh N S: McCully & Soy Ltd, construction of dyke and/or 
drainage works, Project NS 97. Alma N B: Gerard A Fougere, construction of implement 
shed & potato storage bldg, Potato Breeding Sub-Station. Memramcock Marsh N B: Eric 
Stiles, construction of dyke and/or drainage works, Project NB 58. Bearverlodge Alta: 
D & B Construction Ltd, construction of controlled temperature & humidity rooms, 
Apiary Bldg, Experimental Farm. Saanichton B C: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & 
erection of greenhouses & header house extension, Experimental Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Dartmouth N S: Quemar Co Ltd, site improvement & planting for school extensions 
(DND 5/55 & 6/57), HMCS Shearwater. Eastern Passage N S: McFadden Hardware, 
exterior painting of 171 housing units. Montreal Que: Leon M Adler Inc, construction of 
122 housing units, phase 3 (FP 1/56), Jeanne Mance Project; Metallic Industries Ltd,* 
repairs to roofs & smokestack, Benny Farm; W Collins Reg’d,* exterior painting of 200 
garages, Benny Farm; Delphis Cote Ltd,* reroofing of garages, Benny Farm; Girard 
Construction, interior painting of 45 apartments, Villeray Terrace & 150 apartments, 
Benny Farm. Sorel & Tracy Que:Jean Hayart, exterior painting of 60 houses. Bracebridge 
Ont: Modern Home Supply,* exterior painting. Brantford Ont: Abbotsford Homes Ltd, 
construction of 50 housing units (FP 3/58). North Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of 4 classrooms & gymnasium extension to school (DND 5/59). Greater 
Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting (1960 program). Edmonton Alta: 
Continental Landscapers Ltd, site improvement & planting for 200 housing units (DND 
10/58). Comox B C: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting for 
100 houses (DND 6/58). 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: J W Lindsay Construction Co Ltd, construction of four class- 
room extension to school, RCAF Station. Summerside P E J: Curran & Briggs Ltd, 
rehabilitation of runways, RCAF Station. Bedford Basin N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, replace- 
ment of wharf, RCN Degaussing Range. Cornwallis N S: R A Douglas Ltd, construction 
of earth fill dam & appurtenances, Cady Lake, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: North 
Shore Construction Co Ltd, extension of water sewerage services to new PMQ area, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S; Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, re-roofing of Adminis- 
tration Bldg No. $17, HMCS Stadacona; EP Electric Products Co Ltd, construction of 
transformer substation, HMC Dockyard. Bagotville Que: Cardinal Painting & Decorating 
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Co Ltd, application of fire retardant coating within hangars, RCAF Station. Camp 
Petawawa Ont: Universal Painters & Decorators Reg’d, interior painting & floor finishing, 
Medical Equipment Depot; Universal Electric (Div of Univex Electrical Construction & 
Engineering Ltd), *installation of magnetic starter switches at 40 vehicle garage bldgs. 
Uplands Ont: Avro Aircraft Ltd, “supply & installation of control racks, console & 
accessory equipment, etc, high speed wind tunnel, NAE. Comox B C: Blanchet Bros, 
application of fire retardant coating, hangar No. 1 & leantos, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Torbay Nfld: Fry’s Engineering Co Ltd, replacement of steam boilers, RCAF Station. 
Greenwood N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, construction of lean-to reinforcing, bldg No. 
15 (ice rink), RCAF Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Standish Bros Reg’d, brush control, 
various areas. Camp Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of 254 PMQs. Centralia Ont: Lavis Contracting Co Ltd, construction of asphalt pavement 
overlay on PMQ roads, RCAF Station. Hagersville Ont: Richards Wilcox Canadian Co 
Ltd, supply & installation of vehicle doors, hangars Nos. 5, 6 & 7. Ottawa Valley Test 
Line Sites Ont: Eugene Young, dismantling, crating, loading, etc, of all towers, masts 
& associated hardware located at Fitzroy Harbour, Haley & Alice to Gloucester. Gimli Man: 
Buhle Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs & schools, RCAF Station. 
Rivers Man: H G Hay Decorating Co, exterior painting of PMQs. Calgary Alta: Standard 
Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, resurfacing concrete roads, Currie Barracks. Vancouver 
BC: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Goose Bay Labrador: Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of reinforced 
concrete slab floors, RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Sydney N S: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering. Lakeburn NB: 
Rayner Construction Ltd, removal of spalled & broken concrete, etc, RCAF Detachment. 
Moncton N B: Stewart Butler Ltd, application of fire retardant paint to walls & ceiling 
of Issue Section Bldg 31, No. 5 Supply Depot, RCAF Station. Saint John N B: Frank E 
Wetmore, alterations & additions in Dome & Administration Bldg, HMCS Brunswicker. 
Bagotville Que: Gustave Morin, exterior painting of bulk fuel storage tanks, RCAF Station. 
Montreal Que: Francis Hankin & Co Ltd, overhaul of filtration equipment to swimming 
pool in barrack area, 6769 Notre Dame St East. Parent Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, 
replacement of 25 poles of power distribution line, RCAF Station; Paquin Construction 
Co Ltd, paving of various areas, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: F E Dayus Co Ltd, replacing 
shingles & SIS rolled roofing on bldgs, RCAF ‘Station. Falconbridge Ont: Denis Biro, 
interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: J Downey & Son, repairs to 
plaster & painting of bldg No. 12, Headquarters, Eastern Ontario Area; Leslie Stratfore 
Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, repairs to flooring, bldg C-6, Vimy Barracks. Ottawa 
Ont: Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, replacing bricks, repointing & exterior painting, 
drill hall, Cartier Square. Winnipeg Man: Ideal Decorating Co, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station; Progress Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, painting of main hangar overhead 
doors, RCAF Station: Camp Wainwright Alta: Dales Bros Ltd, crushing, hauling & tail- 
spreading of gravel on road. Penhold Alta: Bill Hopps & Co Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Holberg B C: Webb & Trace Excavators Ltd, removal of rock by drilling & 
blasting, RCAF Station. 


Department of Justice 


Springhill N S: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, erection of steam generating plant & 
installation of outside service lines, New Institution. St’ Vincent de Paul Que: Omega 
Construction Co. Ltd, construction of laundry bldg No. 13, Leclerc (New Quebec) 
Institution. 

National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J A Albert Jean & Co Ltee, construction of rest room, Shed 42; The 
Highway Paving Co Ltd, paving of wharf areas at Sections 39-40. Quebec Que: Bergerville 
Estates Ltd, construction of shed 19. Vancouver B C: General Construction Co Ltd, paving 
of low-level roadway to Centennial Pier. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: M J Lafortune Construction Ltd, construction of combustion research 
annex, Montreal Road Laboratories. 
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Department of Public Works 


Herring Neck Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction 
of wharf. Hare Bay Nfld: Lionel Glover, wharf repairs. Long Pond (Manuels) Nfld: Gulf 
Maritime Construction Ltd, replacement of west breakwater. St John’s Nfld: Benson 
Builders Ltd, alterations & additions to Sir Humphrey Gilbert Bldg, for Dept of Northern 
Affairs & National Resources. Terra Nova National Park Nfld: McNamara Construction 
of Newfoundland Ltd, bituminous base course & guide fence, Mile 10 to Mile 25, Trans- 
Canada Highway. Georgetown P E I: L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to Queen’s 
Wharf. Rustico Harbour P E I: L E Wellner Jr, breakwater repairs. Savage Harbour 
P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Wood Islands P E I: Morrison & 
McRae Ltd, concrete paving of wharf area. Blue Rocks (Sandy Cove) N S: Cyril J Feeney, 
repairs to breakwater. Broad Cove Marsh N S: M C Campbell & D J Grant, breakwater 
repairs. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, grading, 
culverts & base course, Mile 29.5 to Mile 33.5, Cabot Trail; Grant Mills Ltd, construction 
of Grande Anse River Bridge, Mile 24.75. Ecum Secum N S: Charles L Wisen, wharf 
reconstruction. Flat Mud Island N S: Continental Construction Co Ltd, breakwater replace- 
ment. New Glasgow N S: MacDougall Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Pictou N S: R A Douglas Ltd, demolition of marine structures. Sandy Cove N S: Campbell 
& Grant Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Windsor N S: Central Construction Co, 
erection & completion of federal bldg. Bathurst N B: Tracy Construction Inc, construction 
of wharf. Moncton N B: Moncton Plumbing & Supply Co Ltd, alterations to shooting 
range ventilation, RCMP Garage. Saint John N B: Standard Window Cleaning Co, cleaning 
windows, federal bldgs; Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of shops bldg for Dept 
of Transport. Seal Cove N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, harbour improvements. Stonehaven 
N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, repairs to breakwater. Cap Aux Meules Que: 
Les Entreprises Gaspe Inc, construction of shed. Champlain Que: Marautier Construction 
Inc, construction of retaining wall. Kamouraska Que: Leon LaPlante, repairs to downstream 
wharf. Montreal Que: Automatic Venetian Blind Laundry Ltd,* laundering of venetian 
blinds in federal bldgs for fiscal year 1960-61. Petite Riviere Est Que: Emile Cloutier, 
reconstruction of jetty. Port St Francois Que: Rolland Lemire, construction of protection 
wall. St Felix de Cap Rouge Que: Ste Foy Construction Ltee, construction of protection 
wall. Schefferville Que: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Stanstead 
Que: Jean-Marie Cote, repairs & alterations, federal bldg. Caledonia Ont: Lester Shoalts 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Chatham Ont: Detroit River Construction Ltd, repairs 
to retaining wall. Hamilton Ont: City Window Cleaning Co, window cleaning, federal 
bldgs. Lavigne Ont: Paul M Lechlitner, construction of tourist wharf. Ottawa Ont: J A 
Jones Construction Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of applied physics laboratories for 
National Research Council, Montreal Road; Maintenance & Construction Co, asphalt 
resurfacing of entire penthouse floor, Food & Drug Laboratory, Department of National 
Health & Welfare, Tunney’s Park; Acme Services & Maintenance Co, interior cleaning, 
Colonel By Towers Bldg; A G Reed, installation of buzzer system throughout Sir Charles 
Tupper Bldg, Riverside Drive; J H Lock & Sons Ltd, installation of concrete sample 
freeze-thaw unit, Public Works Testing Laboratory; Louis G Fortin Construction, altera- 
tions to No 5 Temporary Bldg; Fournier Van & Storage Ltd, moving furniture & equipment 
from various bldgs to Sir Charles Tupper Bldg, Riverside Drive. Owen Sound Ont: 
McArthur Construction Co, replacement of waling (Stage 2).Penetanguishene Ont: Keene 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of floats. Port Arthur-Fort William Ont: Raymond 
International Co Ltd, harbour terminal construction (Stage 3), Lakehead Harbour Ter- 
minai. Remi Lake Ont: Paul M Lechlitner, wharf repairs. Sioux Lookout Ont: Eric Ruben 
Norman, construction of nurses’ residence & doctors’ residence, Sioux Lookout Hospital for 
Dept of National Health & Welfare, Indian Health Services Branch. Toronto Ont: P C 
Toft Co Ltd, alterations to Postal Station “C”, Queen St W; Mathews Conveyer Co, 
installation of additional conveyors & chutes for distributors, Terminal “A” & City 
Delivery Bldgs. Banff National Park Alta: Blaine Construction Ltd, bituminous stabilized 
base course, Mile 49 to Mile 68, Banff-Jasper Highway. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: 
Goodrich & Treiber, construction of three bedroom staff unit for Dept of Citizenship 
& Immigration, Gleichen (Old Sun). Jasper National Park Alta: Square M Construction 
Ltd, & Coleman Collieries Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & prime, Mile 96.6 to 
Mile 104.5, Banff-Jasper Highway. Peigan Indian Agency Alta: Getkate Masonry Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of three bedroom staff unit for Dept of Citizenship & Immi- 
gration. Bella Coola B C: J H Todd & Sons Ltd, harbour improvements. Campbell River 
BC: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, repairs to wharf. Mission City B C: The Fraser 
River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf replacement. Pemberton B C: Greenall Bros Ltd, 
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completion of bldg to provide Nurses’ Residence & Health Centre, Indian Health Centre. 
Port Alberni B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, improvements to fishing harbour. Port Hardy 
BC: C J Oliver (V I) Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Queen Charlotte 
City B C: Dyck Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Rae 
N W T: Square M Construction Ltd & Coleman Collieries Ltd, grading, culverts & crushed 
rock surfacing, access road. Watson Lake Y T: Pembina River Construction Ltd, grading, 
culverts & bridges, Mile 0 to Mile 39, North Development Road. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Bailey’s Brook N S: R A Douglas Ltd, dredging. Carleton Village N S: Shelburne 
Contracting Ltd, dredging. East Lower Point N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, dredging. 
St Jean I O Que: Les Entreprises du Cap Diamant Ltee, dredging. Valois Que: L J Weber 
Construction, alterations to mail lobby, federal bldg. Coldwater River Ont: Simcoe Dock 
& Dredging Ltd, dredging. Maple Ont: Selby O’Brien, alterations to post office. Oshawa 
Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: A Bruce Benson, alterations 
to basement, No 4 Temporary Bldg; J R Statham Construction Ltd, alterations to lighting 
system, No 1 Temporary Bldg; Presley Painting & Decorating, interior painting, Bldg “F”, 
Mines & Technical Surveys; H G Francis & Sons, supply & installation of exhaust fans, 40 
Lydia St; Band & Cole Ltd, general alterations, 40 Lydia St; L Beaudoin Construction Co, 
alterations to various bldgs, Booth St, Mines & Technical Surveys; J G Bisson Construc- 
tion & Engineering, installation of partitions, 300 LeBreton St; Shore & Horwitz Con- 
struction, installation of partitions, Kent-Albert Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co, exterior 
painting, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; A Lanctot Construction Co, general alterations, “B” 
Bldg, Cartier Square; Onix Construction Co, installation of partitions, Daly Bldg; Gendron 
Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, installation of water storage tank, Daly Bldg; T Landry 
Ltd, moving furniture & equipment from Woods Canadian Bldg to No 8 Temporary Bldg. 
Parry Sound Ont: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Sarnia Ont: Dean Construction Co 
Ltd, dredging. Toronto Ont: Harbour Development Ltd, dredging. Brandon Man: R E 
Turner, renovations to federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Wyatt Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of partitions, Mitchell Copp Bldg. Regina Sask: Hilsden & Co Ltd, alterations to Mother- 
well Bldg. Douglas B C: Ward & Son Ltd, general alterations to Customs & Immigration 
Bldg. Porpoise Bay B C: Sagra Shipping & Towing Ltd, dredging. Vancouver B C: B C 
Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, overhaul of dredge PWD No 322 & auxiliary craft. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, repairs to bridge No 3, Des Seigneurs St, 
Lachine Canal. near Brockville Ont: Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, supply & 
operation of dredging plant, Mile 136 to 142, Central District, St Lawrence Seaway. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Bonavista Nfld: W Burton & Son Ltd, construction of single dwelling & demoli- 
tion of existing dwelling. Surgeon Head Cove Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction 
Co, construction of double dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling (Bay of Exploits). 
Charlottetown P E I: Bedard Girard Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. Halifax 
N S: Allied Aviation Service Co of Newfoundland Ltd, cleaning of new Air Terminal 
Bldg. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd,* overhaul of LCT (MK 8) vessel. Cartierville 
Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, additional development of airport. Montreal (St 
Eustache) Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, relocation of present VOR. Port Menier Que: Fernand 
Belanger & Eusebe Belanger, construction of one double staff dwelling, one two car garage 
& related work. Quebec Que: Union des Carrieres & Pavages Ltee, additional development 
at airport. St Jean Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, construction of VOR bldg. Angus Island Ont: 
John Anderson, construction of single dwelling & installation of pump, waterline & elec- 
trical service cable. Oshawa Ont: B & B Cable Service Co Ltd, installation of airport 
lighting facilities. Winnipeg Man: Bridge & Tank Western Ltd, construction of structural 
steel & steel roof deck for new Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Edmonton Alta: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, installation of equipment for terminal services bldgs & its 
services complete for International Airport; Tallman Construction Co Ltd & Terminal 
Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, additional develop- 
ment, International Airport; Tallman Construction Co Ltd & Terminal Construction 
Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of AASR site & ILS for Run- 
way O1 including various bldgs & related work; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of foundations & structural reinforced concrete ground floor, Air 

; (Continued on page 741) 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, June 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) rose 0.2 per cent from 127.4 to 127.6 
between May and June this year. The index 
stood at 125.9 at the beginning of June last 
year*. 

In the current period, an increase of 0.5 
per cent in the food index combined with 
fractional gains in the shelter, clothing and 
other commodities and services groups 
accounted for all of the upward movement 
in the total index. The household operation 
index declined fractionally. 


The food index moved from 120.2 to 
120.8 as higher prices were recorded for 
most fresh fruits and vegetables, particu- 
larly apples, cabbage, tomatoes and potatoes, 
and for most meats. Price declines were 
generally limited to eggs and butter. 


The shelter index increased 0.2 per cent 
from 143.5 to 143.8’as both the rent and 
home-ownership components were higher. 


A rise of 0.1 per cent in the clothing 
index, from 110.8 to 110.9, reflected some 
price increases from sales levels of previous 
months and higher prices for other items, 
including men’s work trousers and oxfords. 


Lower prices for coal and fuel oil com- 
bined with sale prices for furniture to offset 
higher prices for textiles and household 
utensils, and the household operation index 
declined 0.1 per cent from 123.1 to 123.0. 

A rise of 0.1 per cent in the “other” 
commodities and services index, from 137.6 
to 137.7, resulted from higher prices for 
gasoline, train fares, pharmaceuticals and 
some personal care items. 

Group indexes one year earlier (June 
1959) were: food 119.1, shelter 141.5, cloth- 
ing 109.2, household operation 122.5 and 
other commodities and services 135.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
decreased in seven of the ten regional cities 
between April and May.* Declines ranged 
from 0.1 per cent in both Edmonton-Calgary 
and Vancouver to 0.4 per cent in Saint 
John. In Toronto and Winnipeg, indexes 
rose a fractional 0.1 per cent and the St. 
John’s index increased 0.3 per cent. 

Food indexes were lower in eight cities, 
higher in two. Shelter indexes were up in 


*See Tables F-1 and. F-2 at back of book. 
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five cities, down in four cities and unchanged 
in the remaining regional city. Clothing 
indexes showed mixed results: five increased, 
two decreased and three were unchanged. 
Household operation indexes increased in 
six of the ten regional cities, decreased in 
two and were unchanged in the other two 
cities. Other commodities and service group 
indexes rose in five cities, declined in four 
cities and remained unchanged in the re- 
maining regional city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were as 
follows: Saint John —0.5 to 128.6; Mont- 
real —0.4 to 127.2; Ottawa —0.3 to 127.7; 
Halifax —0.2 to 126.8; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0.2 to 123.4; Edmonton-Calgary —0.1 to 
123.3; Vancouver —0.1 to 128.1; St. John’s 
+0.3 to 115.94; Toronto +0.1 to 129.8; 
Winnipeg +0.1 to 124.8. 


Wholesale Price Index, May 1960 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) for May stood at 231.3, 
unchanged from the preceding month and 
slightly above last year’s May figure of 
231) 2 

Increases over April in four of the eight 
major groups were offset by decreases in 
two others; the remaining two groups 
showed no change. 

The textile products group index recorded 
the largest upward movement, rising 0.8 
per cent to 231.4 from 229.6 in April. The 
increase was mainly attributable to higher 
prices for miscellaneous fibre products, raw 
cotton, and cotton fabrics. 

Higher tin and silver prices were mainly 
responsible for an 0.4-per-cent increase in 
the non-ferrous metals group index to 179.7 
from 179.0. The wood products group also 
advanced 0.4 per cent to 307.6 from 306.2. 
The iron products group edged upward by 
0.2 per cent to 256.6 from 256.2. 

The animal products group declined 0.9 
per cent to 241.1 from 243.4 and the veget- 
able products group index eased 0.2 per 
cent to 205.1 from 205.6. 

The non-metallic minerals and chemical 
products. group indexes were unchanged at 
185.5 and 188.4, respectively. 


+ On base June 1951=100. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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(1947-49=100) rose again between mid-_ prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) was 110.3 at 
April and mid-May to another peak. It mid-April, 0.6 points higher than at mid- 
increased from 126.2 to 126.3, largely as March and 0.8 points higher than at mid- 
a result of rising food prices and the con- April 1959. ; 


tinued steady increase in prices for services. The U.K. index was 0.1 points lower than 
In May 1959 it was 124.0. in January 1959. In the 15 months since 

The U.S. index has risen in 11 of the that date, it has risen in only six, including 
last 14 months. the latest rise. 


Sales dollar profits in Canada’s manufacturing industry in 1959 averaged 5.1 cents, 
compared with 4.6 cents in 1958 when profits were at the lowest point reached during the 
12-year period in which the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has been making surveys 
on the matter. 

Wages and salaries (all wages and salaries including management salaries, directors’ 
fees, payments to employees for holidays and in connection with profit sharing or 
production incentive plans, unless such payments are distributed only upon retirement of 
employee or some similar basis) accounted for 21.9 per cent of the sales dollar profits, 
or $2,091,598,000. 

Employee benefits (payments to pension plans, group life, sickness or hospitalization 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance, medical services, cafeterias, 
welfare funds, 25-year clubs, etc.) accounted for 1.7 per cent of the sales dollar profits. 

Federal and provincial taxes in 1959 amounted to 4.2 cents in each dollar of sales. 

The survey covered 1,043 companies distributed throughout Canada’s 10 provinces. 
Their net sales during 1959 amounted to $9,420,802,000 and they employed 462,935 
persons during the 12 months covered by the study. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the Labour Gazette. List No. 141. 


Accidents 


1. U.S. BurEAU OF LABor STATISTICS. 
Work Injuries and Work-Injury Rates in 
Logging Operations, 1955. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 46. 


2. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Work Injuries and Work-Injury Rates in the 
Concrete Brick and Block Industry, 1957. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 34. 


Annual Reports 


3. AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE, 
Inc., NEw York. Annual Report, 1959. 
New York [1960?] Pp. 13. 


4, AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE, 
INc., NEw York. BOARD OF WHITE COLLAR 
WorksHops. Annual Report, White Collar 
Workshops, 1959. New York [1959] Pp. 8. 


5. BRITISH COLUMBIA, DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year Ended 
December 31, 1959. Victoria, 1960. Pp. 104. 


6. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Esti- 
mates of Families in Canada, 1959. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 7. 


7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND IMMIGRATION. STATISTICS SECTION. Im- 
migration Statistics, 1959. Ottawa, 1960. 
Pp. 26. 

8. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
OFFice. National Income and Expenditure, 
1959. London, HMSO, 1959. Pp. 79. 


9. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Report for the Calendar Year ending 
December 31, 1959. Winnipeg, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. Pp. 100. 

10. Nova ScoTIA. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BoarD. Report for 1959. Halifax, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 28. 

11. U.S. Concress. Jomr Economic 
CoMMITTEE. 1960 Joint Economic Report; 
Report of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States on the 
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January 1960 Economic Report of the 
President with Minority and Other Views. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 98. 


12. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Annual 
Report, 1959. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 
Dis 


Apprenticeship 


13. LIEPMANN, KATE. Apprenticeship; an 
Enquiry into its Adequacy under Modern 
Conditions. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1960. 

An investigation of apprenticeship in the 
engineering, printing and building industries 
in the Bristol (England) area in the years 
1954 to 1956. 


14. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. Selected Apprenticeship Schedules 
covering Industrial Plant and Equipment 
Maintenance Trades. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 181. 


Business 


15. BARBER, CLARENCE LYLE. Inventories 
and the Business Cycle, with Special Refer- 
ence to Canada. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1958. Pp. 132. 

“Part 1 contains a theoretical analysis of 
the relation of inventories and inventory fluc- 
tuations to the business cycle. . . Part II is 
a study of inventory flunctuations | in Canada 
over the period from 1918 to 1950 . 

16. TOWER, RALPH BURNETT. A Hand- 
book of Small Business Finance. 4th ed. 
Rey. by Staff Members of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. Washington, Small 
Business Administration, 1960. Pp. 80. 

Contents: Financial Statements. Financial 
Management. Ratios and Turnover Rates. 
Banking Relationships. Term Loans, Accounts 
Receivable, and Inventory Financing. Some 
Current Sources of Financial Assistance for 
Small Manufacturers. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s Lending Program. The Small 
Business Administration’s Investment Pro- 
gram. The Cash Budget. 


Economic Conditions 


17. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. Manual on 
Economic Development Projects. New York, 
United Nations, 1958. Pp. 242. 

Prepared by the U.N. Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America and the Technical 
Assistance Administration. 


18. UNITED NATIONS. OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. Cooperation for Economic 
Progress: Europe, ECE; Asia and the Far 


East, ECAFE; Latin America, ECLA; 
Africa, ECA. New York, United Nations, 
1960. Pp. 58. 


“A cumulative account of the activities and 
achievements of the regional economic com- 
missions from the time of their inception 
through the end of 1958 and, in some in- 
stances, into early 1959.” 


Education 


19. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
TRADE UNION INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE. Trade-Union Training in Europe. 
Paris, OEEC, 1959. 2 Volumes. 

These two volumes examine educational 
and training activities carried out by unions 
in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, The Netherlands, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

20, INVITATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH, SASKATOON, 1959. 
[Proceedings] Invitational Conference on 
Educational Research, Saskatoon, Septem- 
ber 15 and 16, 1959. [Toronto] Canadian 
Education Association [1960?] Pp. 196. 

Proceedings published with the co-operation 
of Imperial Oil Limited. The participants in 
this conference are engaged professionally in 
some aspect of educational research. They 
discussed recent developments and needs in 
this type of activity. This book consists of a 
summary of the proceedings; papers on var- 
ious aspects of educational research in Can- 
ada; and, regional reports for the Atlantic 
Provinces and for each of the other provinces. 

21. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Teaching 
as a Career, by John B. Whitelaw, Shirley 
Radcliffe [and] Florence Friedlander. Wash- 


ington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 34. 


22. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Teaching 
opportunities, 1959 ed. Washington, GPO, 
1959. Pp. 39: 


23. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Supervision to 
improve Instruction in Distributive Educa- 
tion. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 19. 


“. . . Concerned with supervision of an 
educational program designed to meet the 
vocational needs of a person engaged in dis- 
tribution and marketing.” 


Electronic Data Processing 


24. McCrackEN, DaniEL D. Program- 
ming Business Computors, by Daniel D. 
McCracken, Harold Weiss and Tsai-hwa 
Lee. New York, Wiley, 1959. Pp. 510. 


Deals with the application of electronic 
apo to business data processing prob- 
ems. 


25. RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, N.J. INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
LABOR RELATIONS. Office Automation and 
White Collar Employment, by Georgina H. 
Smith. New Brunswick, N.J., 1959. Pp. 26. 


The author points out some changes in 
staffing and in office routines brought about 


by the introduction of electronic data proc- 
essing systems. With the introduction of these 
systems there will be less demand for un- 
skilled office workers but more demand for 
trained technicians to run the machines. If 
office clerks were trained in the simpler 
aspects of programming and computer opera- 
tion this would prevent replacement of staff 
by the machines and would provide a supply 
of technicians. 


Employment Management 


26. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Labor Turnover: Calculation and 
Cost, by Frederick J. Gaudet. New York, 
cL9602 Pp. 1112 


An analysis of what has been written on 
the calculation of labour turnover and its 
cost. Chapter titles are: Methods of measur- 
ing Labor Turnover. Calculating the Cost of 
Labor Turnover. Beyond the Statistics: Re- 
lated Factors in Labor Turnover. Attacking 
the Labor Turnover Problem. 


27. BEER, STAFFORD. Operational Research 
and Personnel Management. Part I by Staf- 
ford Beer; Part II by R. W. Revans. Lon- 
don, Institute of Personnel Management, 
C1959 P Pp: 25: 


“Operational research involves the applica- 
tion of the methods of science to operations 
—whether military . . . industrial, economic, 
or of any other kind. It has to consider 
systems of men and machines, materials and 
money; it is concerned with the regulation of 
these systems, with their decision processes, 
with their operation for maximum profit or 
minimum wastage or optimum use of re- 
sources.” The first part discusses how an 
operational research department works in one 
firm. The second paper deals with the appli- 
cation of operational research to the problem 
that some hospitals in Manchester had in re- 
taining nurses. Investigation showed, in this 
case, “that the hospital that can keep its staff 
longer can also deal with its patients more 
quickly.” 

28. BROOKSHIRE, MARJORIE SHEPHERD. 
Absenteeism. Los Angeles, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of California, 
c1960. Pp. 75. 

Describes the problem of absenteeism and 
discusses the methods used to deal with it. 

29. CROOME, HONOR MINTURN (SCOTT). 
Human Problems of Innovation. Based on 
a Study of Some Scottish Firms by Tom 
Burns and G. M. Stalker. London, HMSO, 
1960. Pp. 35. 


A short account of problems in the manage- 
ment of some Scottish firms developing new 
electronics products. 


Fringe Benefits 


30. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Fringe Benefits. Wash- 
ington, c1960. Pp. 13. 


Based on data submitted by 115 executives. 
Discusses the cost of providing fringe bene- 
fits, fringe benefits versus pay increases, and 
new and prospective fringe benefits, etc. 
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31. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Pro- 
visions for Income Security in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959.) Pps27. f 

The four types of income security plans 
discussed in this pamphlet are: 1. Reporting 
pay—‘a guarantee of a minimum amount of 
pay to a worker who reports to work at the 
usual hour and is informed that there is no 
work available for him on that day”; 2. Layoff 
benefits—those paid to a laid-off worker, such 
as a supplemental unemployment benefit plan; 
3. Accident and sickness disability indemnity 
insurance; and, 4. Guaranteed employment or 
wages. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


32. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Fair Employment Practices 
and Weekly Rest-Day. December, 1959. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 26. 


33. Portus, JOHN HEREFORD. The Devel- 
opment of Australian Trade Union Law. 
Carlton, Melbourne University Press, 1959. 
Ppae26 le 

Traces the development of the English back- 
ground of Australian law, and the development 
of Australian law and its interpretation. Dis- 
cusses, among other things, the development 
of compulsory arbitration, voluntary and com- 
pulsory unionism, the registration of trade 
unions, government control over trade union 
affairs and penal strike legislation. 

34. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Workmen’s Compensation Laws, a 
Comparison of Major Provisions with 
Recommended Standards. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. [34]. 


35. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE 
AND HOUR AND PuBLIC CONTRACTS DIVI- 
SIONS. Report submitted to the Congress in 
Accordance with the Requirements of Sec- 
tion 4(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
1959. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 76. 


Consists of three parts. Part 1 is a summary 
of the Divisions’ activities in administering 
the Act during the fiscal year 1959. Part 2 
summarizes 1959 data on employment, wage 
Structures and occupational differentials. Part 
3 contains two studies of the effects of mini- 
mum wage rates established through industry 


eget ce proceedings for. industries in Puerto 
co. 


Labour Organization 


36. B.C, FEDERATION OF LABOUR (CLE). 
Proceedings, Fourth Convention, October 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1959, Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, 1959. 1 Volume (various pag- 
ings). 

37. BARBASH, JACK, Ed. Unions and 
Unions and Union Leadership: théir Human 
Meaning. 1st ed. New York, Harper, 1959. 
Pp. 348. 
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Discusses such topics as collective bargain- 
ing, labour racketeering, industrial disputes, 
the Negro worker in unions, and government 
intervention in the labour movement. 


38. PuBLic SERVICES INTERNATIONAL. The 
P.S.I. in Italy. London [1959?] Pp. 23. 

Contents: The Trade Union Position in 
Italy, by Claudio Cruciani. The Problem of 
Unity of the Italian Trade Union Movement, 
by Enzo dalla Chiesa. Trade Unionism in 
the Public Services, by Alberto Ghezzi. Appeal 
of the PSI to Salaried Employees and Workers 
in the Public Services of Italy, by Paul-Tofahrn, 
General Secretary of the P.S.I. : 


39, SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF NorTH AMERICA. CANADIAN DISTRICT. 
VANCOUVER. INVESTIGATION (COMMITTEE. 
Report. Vancouver, 1960. Pp. 8. 


The Vancouver Branch of the Canadian Dis- 
trict of the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America set up an Investigation Com- 
mittee to look into and report to the mem- 
bership on “acts of violence which, it is 
charged, are being perpetrated on the Van- 
couver waterfront.” 


40. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Reports. Guide for reporting your Union 
Finances. How to complete Labor Organiza- 
tion Financial Report LM-2; Instructions 
for Unions required to use LY-2 in com- 
plying with Sect. 201(b) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 27. 

“The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 requires every [Amer- 
ican] labor. organization to file annually with 
the Secretary of Labor a financial report con- 
taining information in such detail as may be 
necessary accurately to disclose each labour 
organization’s financial condition and opera- 
tions for its preceding fiscal year.” This book- 
let contains a sample form filled out and an 
explanation of the meaning of each question 
asked in the Report. 


41. U.S. BureAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Collective Bargaining Clauses: Company 
Pay for the Time spent on Union Business. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 46. 

“.. Deals with provisions in collective bar- 
gaining agreements designed to protect... 
union representatives, when so engaged [as shop 
stewards or committeemen, etc.], from loss of 
wage income, or to limit the amount of com- 
pensable time available for these activities.” 


42. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LaBorR MANAGEMENT FIELD. Final Report... 
pursuant to S. Res. 44 and 249, 86th Con- 
Gress. Washington, GPO, 1960. 4 Volumes. 


Covers the activities of the Committee during 
1958 and 1959. Some of the topics discussed 
are secondary boycotts; political campaign 
contributions by labour and management; 
James R. Hoffa and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters; the criminal syndicate in 
the U.S.; the Kohler Strike at Kohler, Wis., 
involving the Kohler Company and the UAW; 
and certain aspects of the coin-operated amuse- 
ment and vending machine industry. 


Labour Supply 


43. BERDIE, RALPH FREIMUTH. Manpower 
and the Schools. Melbourne, Australian 
Council for Educational Research, 1956. 
Pp. 102. 

A survey based on replies to a questionnaire 
on educational and occupational plans which 
was submitted to Australian school children. 

44, U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS. 
Studies in Unemployment. Prepared for 
the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, United States Senate pursuant to 
S. Res. 196, 86th Congress. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 432. 

A study of unemployment conditions and of 
unemployment as it relates to young people, 


older workers, women workers, Negroes, auto- 
mation, labour mobility, etc. 


Labouring Classes 


45. AFRICAN REGIONAL TRADE UNION 
CONFERENCE, IST, ACCRA, GHANA, 1957. 
Report of the First African Regional Trade 
Union Conference held at Accra, Ghana, 
14-19, January, 1957. Brussels, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1958. 
Pp. 188. 

Conference sponsored by the ICFTU. Dele- 
gates and observers from 17 African countries 
and from other international trade unions and 
agencies attended this conference. They dis- 
cussed trade union development in Africa, the 
economic and social tasks of the trade union 
movement, and methods for continued co-oper- 
ation and co-ordination among free African 
trade unions. 


46. CHAMBERLAIN, NEIL W., ed. A Dec- 
ade of Industrial Relations Research, 1946- 
1956. Editors: Neil W. Chamberlain, Frank 
C. Pierson [and] Theresa Wolfson. [ist ed.] 
New York, Harper [1958] Pp. 205. 

Contents: Union Government and Union 
Leadership, by Joel Seidman and Daisy L. 
Tagliacozzo. Collective Bargaining, by Joseph 
Shister. Wage Determination in Theory and 
Practice, by Melvin Reder. The Economic 
Effects of Unionism, by George H. Hildebrand. 
Employee Benefit Plans, by Robert Tilove. 
ee Labor Movement Abroad, by Adolf Sturm- 

al. 

47. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Labor 
Policy in a Democracy, by Murray Edel- 
man. Urbana, 1959. Pp. 96-100. 

The author says, “In the states we recognize 
as democratic, labor is permitted to try to 
organize changes in economic practice and in 
public policy.” 

48. INTERNATIONAL WORKINGMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION. 5th CONGRESS, THE HAGUE, 1872. 
The First International: Minutes of the 
Hague Congress of 1872, with Related 
Documents. Edited and translated by Hans 
Gerth. Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1958. Pp. 315. 


The International Workingmen’s Association 
was founded in 1864 in London and disbanded 
in 1876. Among its prominent members were 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. At this 
Hague Congress Karl Marx succeeded in his 
attempt to move the headquarters of the 
General Council of the Association. 


49. YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS. CANADA. 
JEUNESSE OUVRIERE CHRETIENNE. La jeu- 
nesse travailleuse du Canada francais; mani- 
feste de la JOC canadienne. Montreal, 1959. 
Pp. 68. 


Occupations 


50. INTER AMERICAN STATISTICAL INSTI- 
TUTE. Occupational Classification for the 
1960 Census of America (COTA-1960) 
Washington, 1959. Pp. 61. 


51. PANT, PITAMBAR. Occupational Pat- 
tern in Manufacturing Industries, India 
1956, by Pitambar Pant and M. Vasudevan. 
Delhi, Planning Commission, Government 
of India, 1959. Pp. 448. 


Old Age Pensions 


52. TmLovE, RoBert. Pension Funds and 
Economic Freedom. [A Report to the Fund 
for the Republic. New York, Fund for the 
Republic, 1959] Pp. 91. 

Considers the effect of private pension plans 
on labour mobility and the possibility of a 
“concentration of economic power as a result 
of the acquisition of common stock by self- 
insured pensions funds.” 


53. U.S.” Civil SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Your Retirement System; Questions and An- 
swers concerning the Federal Civil Service 
Retirement Law. April 1959. Washington, 
GPO, 1959. Pp. 38. 


Older Workers 


54, CLARK, SAMUEL DELBERT. The Em- 
ployability of the Older Worker, a Review 
of Research Findings. Ottawa, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of La- 
bour, 1959. Pp. [30]. 

A summary of research findings in Canada, 
Great Britain, and the U.S. with comments 
on these findings. 


55. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Comparative Job Performance by Age: 
Office Workers. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. 36. 

This study comprised six age groups. The 
survey of about 6,000 workers showed that 
large proportions of workers in the older 
age groups exceeded the average performance 
of the younger age groups; the older workers 
had a steadier work output, with less variation 
from week to week, than the.younger age 
groups. The findings of the survey did demon- 
strate, however, the need for individual evalua- 
tion of workers. 
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Political Parties 


56. IRVING, JOHN ALLAN. The Social 
Credit Movement in Alberta. Toronto, 


University of Toronto Press, 1959. Pp. 369. 

. An analysis of the rise of the Social 
Credit movement in Alberta during the forma- 
tive years between 1932 and 1935.” 


57. Lapour Party (Gr. Brit.). Report 
of the 58th Annual Conference held in 
Blackpool, November 28 and November 29, 
1959. London, 1959. Pp. 215. 


58. LYMAN, RICHARD WALL. The First 
Labour Government, 1924. London, Chap- 
man & Hall, 1957. Pp. 302. 

The first Labour government took office on 
January 22, 1924 and resigned on November 4, 
1924 after its defeat in the election of October, 
1924. The author examines the achievements 
of the first Labour government and the reasons 
for its defeat. 


Productivity 


59, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Meeting the Productivity Challenge; 
the Nature of the Challenge and Some 
Practical Approaches. New York, c1960. 
Pp. 102. 

“In this report, informed observers of and 
participants in the contemporary industrial 
relations scene discuss’ the meaning of produc- 
tivity, how it should be measured, the causes 
and consequences of featherbedding and other 
‘anti-productivity’ factors, and the effects on our 
national productivity of current labor relations 
practices and union policies. Other contributors 
describe some practical approaches for meet- 
ing the productivity challenge through effective 
political action, organization planning, em- 
ployee motivation, and college/industry co-op- 
eration.” 


60. BEAUMONT, RICHARD AUSTIN. Produc- 
tivity and Policy Decisions. New York, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, 1959. Pp. 
59. 


Studies the 
tivity and wages. 


61. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Rais- 
ing Productivity, Conclusions of Three 
International Meetings of Experts. Geneva, 
1959) Pps 55: 


The three meetings whose conclusions are 
reported were one held in 1951 dealing with 
systems of payments by result; a second, in 
1952, dealing with the raising of productivity 
in manufacturing industries; and the third, in 
1959, which discussed the experience gained 
from the organization and conduct of national 
productivity programs in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


relationship between produc- 


Social Security 


62. CONFERENCE ON ECONOMIC PROGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. The Federal Budget and 
“the General Welfare’. We can afford to 
serve our Human Needs. Washington, 1959. 
Pp. 76. 


This pamphlet proposes greater Federal 
grants for education, health purposes, old age 
pensions, unemployment benefits, and public 
assistance in the U.S. 
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63. HouGHAM, GEORGE M. Economic 
Security for the Aged in the United States 
and Canada; a Summary of the Report by 
Dr. Robert M. Clark prepared for the 
Government of Canada and tabled in the 
House of Commons, March 5, 1959. 
Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council, 1959. 
Ppaaoe: 


64. UNITED NATIONS.SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
1953- (HAMMARSKJOLD). The Devel- 
opment of National Social Service Program- 
mes; Report by the Group of Experts 
appointed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. New York, United Nations, 
Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs, 1959 
[i.e. 1960] Pp. 70. 

Contains the Report by the Group of Ex- 
perts on Social Services; the observations of 
the Secretary-General on the report; and a 
Resolution on this topic of the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council. 

65. U.S. BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Characteristics of State Public Assistance 
Plans under the Social Security Act: Old- 
Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to 
Dependent Children, Aid to Permanently 
and Totally Disabled. Washington, GPO, 
1959 [i.e. 1960] 1 Volume (unpaged). 


Wages and Hours 


66. BULLOCK, PAUL. Standards of Wage 
Determination. Los Angeles, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Califor- 
nia [c1960] Pp. 99. 

Describes and analyzes the standards applied 
by employers, unions, and arbitrators in fixing 
wages. Contents: Comparisons. Cost of Living. 
Ability to pay. Productivity. Family Budgets. 
Purchasing Power. Technical and Miscellaneous 
Factors. 

67. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Wage Policies in an Infla- 
tionary Period. Washington, 1960. Pp. 13. 

Contents: Use of Wage “Patterns”. Main- 
taining Supervisors’ Pay Advantage. White- 
Collar Pay. Offsetting General Increases by 
raising Performance Standards. Wage Escala- 
tion, Deferred Increases, General Increases: 
Pros & Cons. Unit v. Average Labor Cost. 
Breaking the Wage-Cost Spiral. The Wage- 
Boost Price-Increase Relationship. 

68. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. La- 
bour Income, 1926-58. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. Pp. 45. 

“,. Presents...a complete record of annual 
estimates of labour income from 1926, along 
with monthly figures from 1947.” The definition 
of labour income given here is “the total 
of wage, salary, and supplementary labour 
payments made to, or on behalf of, residents of 
Canada, excluding military pay and allow- 
ances.” 

69. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Salary 
Rates, Days and Hours of Work, and Pen- 
sion Plans in Selected Hospitals, August 
1958, Ottawa, 1959. Pp. 62. 


70. GOTTLIEB, E. M. Overtime Compen- 
sation for Exempt Employees. New York, 
American Management Association, c1960. 
Bow.39. 

Based on an AMA survey conducted to 
determine in what circumstances, and to what 
extent, industry voluntarily grants overtime 
compensation to exempt employees, such as 
supervisors, Managers, or salaried professional 
employees. 

71. U.S. BureAU OF LaBor STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Local-Transit 
Operating Employees, July 1, 1959 and 
Trend 1929-59. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. 10. 


Information is based on union scales in 
effect on July 1, 1959, and covers about 
65,000 local-transit operating employees in 52 
cities with populations of 100,000 or over. 


Miscellaneous 


72. INSTITUTE ON THE ROLES oF Psy- 
CHOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGISTS IN REHABILI- 
TATION, PRINCETON, N.J., 1958. Psychology 
and Rehabilitation; the Proceedings. Edited 
by Beatrice A. Wright. Washington, Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 1959. Pp. 
146. 


73. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Use of Service Charges in Local 
Government; a Monograph on the Prey- 
alence and Value of Nontax Revenue, by 
Gerald J. Boyle. New York, 1960. Pp. 56. 
_ “A service charge is a payment made by an 
individual to the government in return for a 
specific service.” Service charges could include 
such things as the use of municipal hospitals, 
garbage collection, street cleaning and snow 
removal, use of public buildings by private 
groups, etc. This pamphlet describes the types 
of service charges, how they are used, their 
relationship to revenue, debt, and expenditure, 
and their effect in bringing in revenue. 

74. SHACKLE, GEORGE LENNOX SHARMAN, 
Ed. A New Prospect of Economics; an In- 
troductory Textbook by Members of the 
Staff of the Dept. of Economics in the 
University of Liverpool. Chairman of the 
Group: Francis E. Hyde. Liverpool, Liver- 
pool University Press, 1958. Pp. 498. 

Designed as a textbook for first and second 


year university students. Contents: Scope, 
Method and Tools. Theory of Value and Dis- 


tribution. Theory of Economic Growth. Theory 
and Organization of Money. Theory of Em- 
ployment. Map of the Economic Flows. Market 
Practices. International Trade. The Govern- 
ment as Economic Agent. Sources of Facts. 
Summing-up and Further Perspective. 

75. TORONTO. UNIVERSITY. COMMERCE 
CLus. The Commerce Journal, 1960. 
Toronto, 1960. Pp. 78. 

Partial Contents: The Uranium Industry, by 
Miss R. R. McIlroy. Canadian Labour and 
Political Action, by D. M. Fisher. The Prob- 
lems and Prospects of the Canadian Sales 
Finance Industry, by Douglas G. Hartle. 
Accuracy and Approximation in Accounting, 
by S. G. Hennessey. An Introduction to Input-- 
Output Analysis, by H. A. John Green. Some 
Fundamentals of Data Processing, by J. E. 
Sands. 

76. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR EUROPE. Government Policies 
and the Cost of Building. Geneva, 1959. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 

“’.. A comparative analysis of measures 
taken by governments to reduce or limit 
increases in the cost of house-building...” 

77. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
ry. Newspapers and Commercial Printing. 
Washington, 1959. Pp. 15. 

A survey of employment in large newspaper 
and commercial printing plants between July 
1958 and July 1959. 

78. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Safety in Industry; Control of the Physical 
Environment. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 
ibs 

Provides useful information to insure a safe 
and healthy place to work. 

79. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasor. The 
United States Department of Labor, 1960. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 40. 

Briefly outlines the functions of the various 
bureaus and divisions of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

80. VickERS, (SiR) GEOFFREY. The Un- 
directed Society; Essays on the Human 
Implications of Industrialization in Canada. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
c1959. Pp. 162. 

Consists of addresses or pre-circulated papers 
to the Round Table on Man and Industry, 
sponsored by the School of Social Work of the 
University of Toronto, and held at the Univer- 
sity between 1956 and 1958. 


Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 

(Continued from page 733) 
Terminal Bldg, International Airport; R WY Coambs Construction Ltd, construction of 
UHF/VHF transmitter receiver bldg, International Airport Lethbridge Alta: McCormick 
Electric Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. Peace River Alta: Poole Engineering 
(1958) Ltd, additional development of airport. Digby Island B C: Saltspring Contracting 
Ltd, construction of overhead power line & power distribution, Prince Rupert Airport. 
Sidney B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, installation of medium intensity lighting on runways 
02-20 & 13-31, Victoria International Airport. Williams Lake B C: F B Stewart & Co 
Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities; C J Oliver Ltd, construction of air terminal 
bldg & related work. Dawson Y T: Proctor Construction Co Ltd, additional development at 
airport. Yellowknife N W T: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of low intensity 
approach lighting system on approach No 26, Airport. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 23, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


PLE. I. Man 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont. Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexessieit.. (4. AR IRR et 6, 259 109 433 1,750 2,338 1,070 559 
Agricultural \.02..cg Ne ote eae 651 * 52 126 173 269 29 
Non=Agricultural, ici semsrege city aciate 5,608 107 381 1,624 2,165 801 530 

Males? .jaccdac cl - eu dees actor ares -lah 4, 682 89 336 1,325 1,694 811 427 
PA prigul tural, a scswe avnleaceiaestace eats 617 S 51 122 161 254 2 
Non-Agriculturall, 1.2 eves «sim ot chiles 4,065 87 285 1, 203 1,533 557 400 

Homalesso4 gest deve cesar deel hereinee rae 1,577 20 97 425 644 259 132 
Agricultural s3e...eec «seamen: 34 * < x 12 15 - 
Non-Agricultural,.....cfc.sce.eceeees 1,548 20 96 421 632 244 130 

AWA S6ag thos. + nce ete e aceite 6, 259 109 433 1,750 2,338 1,070 559 
LA A=V9! VOArS....idse.o ted cblelncls «cs eat 569 11 44 199 189 92 34 
ZO DAY GTS cin aia ainsstelauatswinsoia Zio sare clpa.scs 785 20 58 253 261 132 61 
24S Veural iotuoese ate ce ih ee hee 2,891 51 177 806 1,102 483 272 
45-—64 yearns... kieie cs sacesbn Waist. 1,791 25 134 446 €93 320 173 
65 years: and'OVers.... secceeesesecaen 223 = 20 46 93 43 19 

Persons with Jobs 

All sta tusieroupssics.aniit,. eaahe nose anos 5,742 76 383 1,536 | 2,212 1,018 517 
MACS eno secs tert eee ene 4,218 56 288 1,131 1,586 765 392 
Pémblest?. 2 De ees 1,524 20 95 405 626 253 125 
Agriculiiral .. Stic... sonsetees eet 641 HS 51 122 171 267 28 
Non-Agriculturall, 525 oe des dees ..ceriea 5,101 74 332 1,414 2,041 751 489 

PI, WOLKORS ij csccsyorsfelsieyero See ales ic eT 4,678 63 295 1,271 1,902 700 442 
Males’ aa tcnaimse csc: acne 3, 267 45 208 901 1,316 471 326 
Bemales soc. wees trot eee eT 1,406 18 87 370 586 229 116 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
1 305d ESL <r fe Tee Sm a 517 33 (2) 50 214 126 52 42 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes... 17, REY, 28 gal Nae 5,476 165 475 1,572 1,796 940 534 
Males... ss. eseidttias. aesmereed «oft 1, 166 55 110 315 344 213 129 
Pemales sc sargstas oasoawesomeiegand 4,310 110 365 1, 257 1,446 127 405 


a a ee ee ee 
* Less than 10,000. 
(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 


work”’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Total looking for work... .2W.4alenek etWebawse 


4— 6 months 
7—12 months 
13—18 months 


19=—and-OVEP seas oe Se eee ale 


Week Ended Week Ended 
April 23, 1960 March 19, 1960 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(1) Work(1) 
547 523 595 573 
517 494 566 545 
90 _ 90 _— 
174 _ 244 — 
191 _ 181 —_ 
43 _— 32 _ 
* = * = 
12 — 13 _ 
30 29 29 28 
* * * * 
21 21 20 19 


Week Ended 
April 18, 1959 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(!) 
478 455 
445 425 
70 _— 
135 — 
156 _ 
59 = 
12 _— 
13 — 
33 30 
il 10 
22 20 


(*) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Case Males 
N.W.T oe 
1953 Total 4,049 34, 294 90,120 27,208 13, 197 168, 868 91,422 
1954 Total 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26,638 12, 292 154, 227 84,531 
1955 Total 3, 067 22,117 57,563 15, 559 11, 640 109, 946 56, 828 
1956 Total 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17, 957, 17,930 164, 857 (1) 89,541 
1957 Total 5,092 55,073 147,097 37,172 37,730 282,164 154, 226 
1958 Total 3, 268 28, 443 63, 853 15,756 13,531 124, 851 60, 630 
1959 Total 2,163 24,816 55,976 12, 848 11, 125 106, 928 51,476 
1959 First Quarter.......... 330 3, 707 9,318 1,809 1,791 16,955 7,861 
1960 First Quarter.......... 383 3, 882 8,809 1,840 1, 685 16,599 8,098 


() Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


E 3 nF iq 
=] Bak] 3S 

2 as | & BS | we Z 

S_ BS eo Sq | acs 2 

as ao is 2 HS Eee a 

= Se Poel a 5 Bs | sss g 3 

B.S = 68 a8 2 = aw | Ses © = 

bo 8 g a6 ge 8 | eae! Soe 5 2 

oO n » ot 

i) om a i=} al a) “4p 3.9 A to) ro) a 

ao | @ | -@8 |) Bel § RB | a2 | aes| 3 4 5 

aa 6) HO | Of a < Beep esos a } = 
1953 Total. A... 0. 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 | 91,133 
1954 Total........... 9,983 | 6,775 | 1,938 | 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 | 84,376 
1955 Total...........| 8,563] 5,775 | 1,190] 2,146] 9,588 | 7,036 514 | 15,117 | 7,687 371 | 57,987 
1956 Total...........| 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 | 3,823 | 13,800] 7,500] 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 | 91,039 
TOS Tea ee se sists 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254 | 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
AODBUROGAL a ccs. (497 | 6,745 | 1,229 | 2,229 | 11,501] 5,071 513 | 17,476 | 9,388 429 | 63,078 
TVHO Hota, 0... 5. 7,784 | 5,459 999 | 2,107 | 9,740] 4,965 371 | 12,792 | 8,940 394 | 53,551 
1959 First Quarter...| 1, 157 622 123 316 | 1,695 595 42 | 1,404] 2,051 51] 8,056 
1960 First Quarter....| 1,318 642 175 353 | 1,453 816 119 | 1,585 | 1,586 40 | 8,087 
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B—Labour Income 


Norz: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals. 


because of rounding. 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- ; 

. : Finance | Supple- 

Year and pono : Services | men- | Totals? 
Month Mining Pr ae " cs ig Forestry ee a Trade Goclune gee 

: overn- | Labour 

Comounh ment) |Income 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 | 3,211 538 13, 223 
1956—Total....}| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 | 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....} 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 | 3,954 673 15,996. 
1958—Total....} 526 4,745 1, 664 271 1,336 285 2,356 | 4,334 717 16,434 
1959—Total....} 552 5,018 1,756 288 1,463 302 2,527 | 4,821 770 17,717 
1959—April..... 44.9 409.2 TAO Dh a cg ci tolls vogesc ears al aan Bue cuss lf esays6.51ays/| lone baererv ae ne 1,427.2 
May..... 45.2 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 75.3 626.0} 1,218.4 191. 1,482.3 
JUNC. ee 46.5 429.2 150. T I sispianine cllincc caer aortic seni aatie alike amine see cee ,527.4 
TUEv EG. as 47.2 419.0 LEZ ye da-dnatdidle allele edie iavese alll kerace at. «Bla lela eet ls eta] oteieta. Ae 1,505.5 
Aug. 46.4 422.7 152.6 62.4 431.6 78.3 637.4 1,211.3 195.1 | 1,515.4 
Sept 47.0 433.0 RSLS Pectin Reevey lll st RSSRREINS ois. ees aca PsN uae bu fuckers Ma ae eee , 549.6 
Oct. 47.0 434.0 BROT We ae sein. acarvsel ais aes ues all a ac oie ated nace clint ax | ara mme cat cat e 1,545.2 
Nov..dea 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 371.4 77.4 661.0 1,230.1 197.3 | 1,510.8 
Dee 46.1 419.9 Te BH ch catuvticiete re, dil os areate tel actib aeereivera Gasvecael rb ae ceed ail tet ay ih Ova | Peete tenes 1,482.1 
1960—Jan....... 46.0 418.8 TAS: al cczrayov the evsrenac| (ovsiarcyopecs eleva) eNtmat ee wcstate lls erate catal| ene even ereh tered aie eee 1,458.7 
Pebissaee 46.7 418.8 141.3 73.4* 296.5* t4.c* 634.7*| 1,243.3*| 204.4 | 1,461.1 
March* 46.7 421.2 oT fl ale i oe, ey tae tee cd crane Cee 21 (epee et dear ens Ae racy es 462.6 
Aprilt 44.7 422.9 145.0% shen, sicrhertis ova | oss a yeerg So tHtatere sicko o0 ge | si ave raiebs oalite aye cretehn dtl Ae weal 1,486.9 


1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


’Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the fi gures in the remaining columns. 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-i to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—at April, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,664,997. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


, Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
; Index Numbers (1949 = 100)1 i Index Numbers (1949 = 100) r 
verage verage 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate} Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 
Salaries | Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
Lae a ae bee 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
Ue tS ee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 161.7 66.71 
MEE AOEGS Cicctee. Satta oh? 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
MQBS I! 285 i Spades < 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 | 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
MOOSE Gey slas Shas nes ss 119.7 205.7 171.0 Otay | aa eT 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1959 
Atl Sack See ee ae er 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 172.1 75.69 
Ma Me Mare ora. Oia fae «' 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 111.7 195.2 173.3 76.20 
SHUONGY Rae Pee. Gea ay es 123.5 212.8 171.6 73.71 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
Oot Oe hoo a 123.1 212.4 171.7 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 75.56 
J arte a a ee 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 171.2 15.20 
BepteMber a. (oie csi. gap. 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
WIECOMEL sees s detomen ner 124.4 217.3 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
Gye ole) ea 121.8 211.6 172.8 74.23 110.6 | 195.3 | 174.8 76.86 
MScem ber. on. c es is ayes 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 | 108.4 | 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
Ea. ae ots Ss she Heres 115.1 202.2 174.9 75.13 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
MODEUATY,,, aceovecaw. acess 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
POM GMA iterate aghae aus 114.2 201.5 175.4 75.37 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
(ck OE) Sea 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 


1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea-~ 
tional service). 

Trcunicat Nore—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled “‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period ina month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
nm Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea i | 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 

Newfound landaccccccce ct sles 'salsic cscieeeeteae cacteaiaistel 105.2 108.9 106.4 66.92 67.82 64.65 
Pringe Edward, Island.... cscs coe catecer tes ae seals 114.6 109.0 104.4 52.98 55.17 54.88 
Nova Scotia. 22 sive sqcistecutt tetas sae cess ateaicaiiaaane 92.9 93.8 87.9 63.00 63.14 59.75 
New Brunswick. isec<sso 0 sess oe vopivicieite tte ontemenae’s 96.0 101.0 96.3 63.44 , 63.05 61.14 
Quebec «ajc cpate cistke > ¢:5)siaiesoiscaparae yicjzha slater ot netetereaane ares 112.2 113.0 110.9 72.83 72.54 69.50 
MONGATAO:,. cig.ctis sretaras yok sult Rsineiete o's eaten geht att ca eee 116.9 i Wet 116.9 78.00 77.94 75.39 
Manttoast jo ran aiet terete « clste srs ate xtatsecstarere e cta’Oe een siterae 104.9 105.4 105.9 70.71 71.14 68.92 
Saskatche watts sccec saree since ed oltreinsileleetareiatrate oer 115.6 116.2 119.5 71,37 71.04 69.04 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 145.8 146.4 145.9 77.37 77.76 75.27 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 112.8 111.2 112.2 82.12 82.64 78.70 


Shawinigan allay... aa /acrerelew sit eiaiews septate 102. 104.2 94.3 80.91 81.98 77.81 
Three Rivers... fete 109 109.6 108.2 68.29 68.60 65.86 
Drummondville 74 75.4 76.8 60.95 61.77 60.48 
Montreal...... : 120 119.6 119.2 74.12 74.04 70.48 


Ottawa—Hull 


6 

i) 

mi) 

9 

ne 

0 

5 

0 

8 

: 
Kingston..... : 108.0 107.7 107.6 72.97 72.57 69.65 
Peterbor ? 96.5 96.5 99.3 83.38 84.07 80.84 
shawa 184.7 187.2 179.1 86.49 86.59 83.52 
Toronto.. 127.8 127.6 127.7 78.26 77.81 75.69 
Hamilton abi peal 111.4 107.3 83.90 83.38 80.45 
St. Catharine: 109.5 111.9 109.4 85.45 85.04 82.51 
Niagara Falls 93.1 93.0 93.7 79.31 79.69 78.62 
Brantford 83.2 84.5 92.1 71.68 70.66 69.72 
Guelph. 122.3 121.8 123.2 69.66 69.7 67.57 
Galteen 2 115.1 114.6 109.4 68.74 67.77 65.79 
Kitchener 120.1 120.0 115.9 70.90 70.38 68.52 
Sudbury 141.8 141.3 133.4 89.12 89.40 91.41 
Timmins 92.6 92.5 91.4 69.49 68.39 66.59 
London 121.6 121.1 120.7 71.07 70.72 68.45 
Sarnia. 119.8 120.5 102.2 97.30 95.67 93.29 
Windsor...... 78.2 78.9 79.1 86.25 85.06 82.35 
Sault Ste. Ma 147.1 145.3 133.7 93.97 96.21 90.49 
96.9 95.6 104.6 74.37 75.34 72.31 
AshN ly ean gncartoo cde ood5 1G dongtas woaoracncancced 106.4 106.7 106.8 67.81 68.00 65.99 
Regina spacSeshivs <is bis atcoutaatealneratneaec buen teeters 123.0 122.3 127.0 68.26 69.11 66.08 
Saskatoonis.;./. se .cicteis celeceiartrin waa teneeee tee ee ie cote 126.2 127.7 125.2 67.26 65.84 65.15 
Edmonton.... OO he Mena JON snes 174.9 175.4 174.8 72.20 71.65 70.72 
Calgaryis seo ne aden Sait dlalew a ere serial er ser ele Rae 162.5 162.0 159.7 72.16 72.51 69.98 
VEN COWV ERI a2. 0)5\siaateratateyesecn o'alers atetgvelisan Versieeas nthe tener ete 113.7 113.2 114.3 80.61 80.94 77.71 
Wilotorians case aaceeqin cis (erieueun ee Soe ee 110.6 108.0 114.7 74.84 74.59 70.55 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcz: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Norts: Information for other industries is given in ‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Balavies. ac Dollare 


Industry a 

Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
LVL CO As testa aSSeBE!s Hr Sse sae . comeui) a keke 122.1 118.4 94.32 94.20 91.65 
Metal mining We 138.5 138.9 138.4 95.82 95.23 93.43 
Ryde... ag 72.6 72.7 72.0 76.44 76.07 73.95 
Other metal............ a 199.8 200.6 200.4 102.38 101.87 99.96 
UE ee. Misa) tecivccidc vsincie ence mae seine 97.2 99.3 87.6 95.34 96.16 92.18 
Coal ECT rae ele mar arsts Saree eae aig bole visks apagn 8 a5 49.6 49.7 37.9 73.29 71.94 63.06 
yess AST] PAR Sc ccs cece ops chs e aces eke 302.1 312.7 283.2 110.94 112.74 107.50 
(TLS) 0 lames cS SST ge RII ee ER 118.1 112.8 119.1 83.95 82.73 81.14 
Manufacturing...... BRiSefa ied oats Nb. scachorerle Adesso 108.9 108.9 108.4 78.06 77.68 75.22 
Piiralei coo ds eras hed.... 5 vob bcw vere dades see 115.0 114.6 r1S3 83.78 83.38 80.73 
INGHecwcA Ie COOdS...O. J..cicd ood Mew sestcdedelvsna’ 103.7 104.0 104.2 72.70 72.38 70.11 
Poadandibeveragesecd Jase) taGs kee elt Pole ose 103.3 103.2 102.8 70.46 70.38 68.87 
Sat TOG be saves: die: oieccveieg ole ocarevereva ste dele coves 130.0 131.0 129.5 78.75 Cie bd. 79.53 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 70.8 70.7 69.8 67.18 68.00 63.78 
Grain mill products.............-. ere 100.8 100.5 102.2 74.34 74.91 70.82 
Bread and other bakery products Fe 108.5 107.7 107.9 65.79 65.65 65.70 
Distilled and malt liquors.......... heer 97.4 97.5 99.3 91.89 91.95 88.24 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........-....seeeee: 89.2 106.9 111.9 71.76 68.30 64.23 
RENEE MII ROCIMCHOUS <6 < ciciejslse oie dias essere ct oinlat An wratevac'es 105.0 105.0 103.5 79.71 80.34 78.80 
Deathprproducis sd scien, deedde tld omcsh aude 84.7 85.8 89.0 52.43 53.08 60.32 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........-...-- 92.2 93.4 96.3 50.05 50.81 47.41 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 78.0 77.0 79.2 62,26 62.19 59.94 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 70.4 66.0 76.8 59.05 59.19 56.21 
PURSUE DIMEECTCHS I «<5 c\nias ain clovorche! ovehe o:eralassisyoXensreverd sves4 62.0 61.8 56.4 58.18 57.78 57.20 
Synthetic textiles and silk 84.6 84.9 81.4 68.60 68.49 65.87 
Chipeta itextileiand fury, : <i. siceseicisoenie sees os 91.0 92.2 94.4 49.18 49.06 47.31 
MIMI UNI ayn oroisa ote siacei viel svataxoreistoverpieietatelars ang 90.5 92.0 95.0 48.24 47.60 46.93 
Women's Clot gi iio ois. sie sie oye: sere nrarereiaisicrereie sore 98.8 100.0 103.4 50.61 51.48 49.28 
BES RRMA ECRRLIL ISIE 6, fasta) 55 veinsayaigrcte /a/vals lovanstatararnroralalere G 13.2 74.8 79.4 49.51 48.05 45.65 
WURSORIREG UGS O YR cos cscrasoretaretero.ors/einreiorere alatsvareteyareterd ova 102.1 101.5 101.8 67.31 67.72 63.96 
Saw and planing mills 103.4 103.1 102.9 69.79 70.36 66.10 
Le ee 109.6 109.0 109.6 64.39 64.08 61.47 
CREE OO DLOGUCEBIS « cic:s:s 1055.10: :eisiersie's essiarerersie 02 81.8 80.0 81.7 59.92 61.06 57.61 
AEE TRNAS DBEW ok clove crate evereveioleis ers siarormiesoieleeinrevonies 2 119.8 119.8 118.6 89.89 90.19 86.68 
PER OUANDAPSTELOTIS  S oso:0.0i0:ocvieresieieie wie wieieioiereieis es 120.0 120.7 118.8 96.68 96.95 93.05 
Otherpaper products... ...-.00sseesesecesaee es 119.6 117.6 118.1 72.99 72.99 70.53 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 123.4 122.3 119.9 85.43 84.33 81.64 
Tronsandisteel products: ts..)...0.000008 cececeececs 108.9 109.1 106.3 88.21 88.02 85.03 
Agriculture implements.......... 78.8 82.5 79.3 87.92 88.19 87.88 
Fabricated and structural steel. 148.8 150.7 158.3 88.78 87.43 85.70 
Hardware and too 101.8 103.0 96.3 79.56 78.39 76.81 
Heating and Soong ‘appliances. F af 100.2 99.9 101.1 76.20 75.13 72.13 
MAROON TS 5 sae. 18 a s000 6 10 4 r0ie orave-aereye 94.8 97.1 98.0 83.56 84.74 80.42 
Miafehinnory industrial )..cs/.scie aie cia cicinee + 119.0 117.9 111.8 85.13 84.37 81.21 
Petre STOMANG StCCL I) .....c. seas, esi aevwee cess 126.0 125.4 a2, 7 100.31 100.97 98.72 
SHeotmmetal Products ys.....22-c.ceewcessevcecees 104.1 102.5 105.5 86.6 85.72 83.03 
Wine wire (products... ..c0scc cw eeeseneaees 119.3 120.1 116.9 89.92 90.37 86.49 
Transportation equipment..............2eeeeeeeeee 113.6 112.8 114.7 88.15 86.33 84.73 
PAMIDUE RD SHOALS. .ccionsiis sve eeie vor wee ae baeeae a2 240.0 239.3 259.7 93.50 91.90 89.59 
WEnmeonarOMEnlen: Kriccis Siie Sree eel eac cee cela ns 117.7 118.2 112.4 95.53 92.80 91.56 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 110.6 114.9 113.7 87.28 85.20 83.15 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 63.6 61.4 66.2 78.93 79.29 78.62 
Shipbuilding and repairing................-00000- 140.3 134.6 135.4 82.32 78.78 78.35 
Non-ferrous metal products............. 129.2 127.8 122.3 88.20 88.84 87.05 
PUMP LOCUOTS SEE elelsesc eas sicecrie cess ceabas 140.1 135.9 129.3 83.93 84.21 82.85 
Brass and copper products.............eeeeeeeeee 105.8 104.6 111.2 83.04 84.12 79.26 
Pmmoltimgand refining s..) Mos eee ec aceceeeeces 150.8 149.7 135.6 96.20 96.71 97.17 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 135.9 135.9 132.1 84.14 83.61 80.27 
Heavy electrical machinery..............0.00005 109.2 109.9 110.0 90.59 90.04 87.40 
Telecommunication equipment 214.9 212.9 204.2 81.62 81.02 77.63 
Non-metallic mineral products............0.0.0005 134.3 133.6 133.7 79.88 80.01 78.54 
MME MEDUIORGESION, . oan ccc aces a ccccnsceavcd sey cs 91.5 89.6 99.6 75.08 75.47 71.52 
lass and glass products.............0ceeeeeeees 148.7 146.4 140.7 76.89 77.30 77.57 
Products of petroleum and coal......... 132.7 133.0 138.5 114.84 111.84 112.50 
Petroleum refining........... 134.6 135.1 141.0 115.80 112.64 113.42 
Chemical products........... 131.1 130.6 125.2 89.77 89.49 85.85 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 119.5 120.0 119.3 79.55 78.84 75.69 
Acids, alkalis and salts................65- 147.8 148.3 140.8 100.88 101.33 99.33 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 128.5 127.6 123.8 69.55 68.74 66.15 
MS OMRMER AIR URSED SS onc oo sthn cis naian.c to cliasindeaieine «os. 8s. 101.7 101.9 107.1 80.55 80.13 73.11 
Building and general engineering.................-- 101.6 102.8 107.9 88.04 86.56 78.34 
Highways, bridges and streets.................+-- 102.0 100.4 106.0 68.36 69.37 64.53 
Electric and motor transportation...............+- 130.1 129.7 125.3 79.59 79.69 76.62 
SEN Vee EE MII TAG ATI eae iale cisiqncevieceses 137.9 137.6 132.6 52.68 52.62 50.01 
Bgtalisand restaurants, ...<.cccacceevnciedecsecves 124.3 124.2 121.1 40.97 41.43 39.78 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............+- hess 111.6 110.2 112.7 45.91 45.62 44.41 
Industrial composite. .......... eosin Riser eee 114.2 114.6 113.7 75.40 75.35 72.60 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Average Hours Worked Gs Gertie 

March | February! March March | February! March 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

$ $ $ 

Newtoundland.s+ «..../.: das akde-4-7 GoM «ote ae iets « 39.1 40.6 40.5 1.67 1.61 1.62 
Nova SCOt ai: fies. 5 ecteh cule 0 6 cere te BET « cha a aE Reetes 40.9 41.4 41.0 1,60 1.59 1.61 
New Brumswiek iki caponae von Pine oe ee ee eee 41.8 41.4 40.3 1.58 1.56 1.51 
Queb6e. scar See Pe ds sis Se ates daca Ne as fa: ee aoa 41.6 41.5 40.8 1.59 1.58 1.53 
Ontairios..5<aieslrareli cf hicuta are sche MOD « «ho, Mere net 40.3 40.0 40.4 1.87 1.87 1.81 
Manitobal..0u. i d:.-c bv ceed o caete Eee s 2 2 eer td 39.7 40.0 40.1 1.66 1.66 1.63 
Saskatchewan. 39.1 38.6 39.9 1.90 1.89 1.87 
Alberta()iccs0s' v.. ck ae ae 39.4 39.5 40.1 1.87 1.86 1.83 
British Columbia (?) 37.8 38.4 38.0 2.15 2.14 2.06 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories, 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norr:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Hours Wages 
Industry — --— - : 
Mar. | Feb. Mar. Mar. | Feb, ; Mar. 
1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1959 
no no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MEE ER oe ches See en dee ete soc ab ais eho tele 42.2) 42.14 2.09 | 2. 2. 88.04 | 87.90 | 85.61 
Metal mining }..)/)....3...3.005. 42.3 42.0 2.16.) <2. a 91.30 | 90.75 89.47 
AOR SS iss SoPAG AT. ba GRE. 43.3 43.0 1.65 hy 71.33 | 70.81 69.02 
Other metal J0t.... 2... 8.80hs 41.9 41.7 2.36 2.4 2. 98.63 | 98.05 96.85 
SGU cicicies's Surfin sive dae sQuOes. 41.9 42.6 1.97 A; i 82.45 | 84.27 76.28 
MODAN lyase cee ee ete baieicreiaisrele.s 40.9 39.9 1.75 i +: 71.65 | 69.81 60.06 
Oil and natural gas 43.3] 46.4 27 | 42. ze. 98.41 |104.54 | 94.91 
MNPIMOPAcsccccc rn cdsan ce cee. 42.4] 41.6 1.90} 1, ie 80.45 | 78.57 | 78.00 
Manufacturing.................. 40.5 40.4 1.73 A. p 71.95 | 71.49 69.40 
Durable goods. /i)........0.988. 40.7 40.5 1.93 1.9% i. 78.58 | 78.05 75.65 
Non-durable goods...................0.000005 40.3 | 40.3 162%) <1. ie 65.41 | 65.08 | 63.25 
Food and beverages............-...2000ee000- 40.2} 40.3 1.60 1, ie 64.14 | 64.12 | 63.54 
Niet producteat 604... 8G8 coche 40.2 39.2 1.84 1. i. 74.20 | 72.37 76.10 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.} 39.1 39.6 1.47 i fig 5787 S812 | 5412 
Grain mill products. ::..56)3) 660606. 3: 40.7 40.9 1.69 £. a 68.56 | 68.87 66.11 
Bread and other bakery products...........| 41.9 | 41.8 1 42 iL fe 59.63 | 59.37 | 60.85 
Distilled liquors... ee.20e 8s be eccee CART 38.5 39.4 2.00 iL. ue 77.20 | 77.57 74.06 
hssitrd Ho) oy ROE Bene Hee EeE one Here 88.5 39.0 2.22 2.2 2. 85.64 | 86.81 84.11 
Tobacco and tobacco products. . 38.7 | 40.5 LOE) te, 65.82 | 64.28 | 58.09 
Rubber products. . 40.5 40.9 1.83 1. a 74.00 | 74.66 73.62 
Leather products --| 89.7] 40.5 120% brn cles de 47.62 | 48.34 | 46.14 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.6 | 40.7 1.15 is 1 45.68 | 46.79 | 43.73 
Other leather products..................005 40.0} 40.1 1 WS T 1 ea We 1. 52.11 | 51.94] 51.81 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.1) 42.0 1.33 te il 56.12 | 55.75 | 53.70 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..,..... 40.7 | 40.4 Leo: dn hts 1, 54.95 | 54,38 | 51,76 
DOMGDFEOOGS, » neice s os: ha5 50 oo ce dw oes om 42.8 | 42.4 NR a 53.13 | 52.58 | 52.03 
Synthetic textiles and silk.... 43.7 43,7 1.4] 14 sp 61.60 | 61.31 58.50 
Clothing (textile and fur)..................0.: 38.6 38.6 1.14 ty i 44.01 | 43.98 42.34 
Mar Clothing Pe ahddete ladders ches ass 38.5 37.9 1.15 We '; 44.26 | 43.55 43.16 
Women’s Clothing. ..ccsn ccc cc css ewe nasa ad 36.8 | 37.6 22 i% i 44.86 | 46.07 | 43.54 
BENE ROOGS, eles en sled fees hee ee aed tme.e oi 40.8 40.6 1.06 2 a 43.34 | 42.97 41.11 
eR MOMMA AT ILO oss 45sose,ip diay aat'ssaisie mig nrcimineiparia die 40.9 41.2 1.57 1, 1.59 | 64.06 | 64.37 60.78 
Saw and planing mills 40.2 40.7 1.68 Ey vie 67.52 | 68.08 63.88 
RU IMUELOD. 9h icksh Oke ss. Wate. Sas 41.9 | 41.8 142 | 2. 1 59.52 | 59.23 | 56.91 
OGth|er wood products. isi. <cciclsere sd ones 42.2 | 42.4 Toor Be 1. 55.62 | 55.80 | 52.70 
Paper products.................. 41.0} 41.1 1.04] 2. i 83.63 | 84.02 | 80.45 
Pulp and paper mills........ 41.2 41.4 2.19 2. 2. 90.07 | 90.46 86.51 
Other paper products. :...6..-.decceceeeess 40.3 40.4 1.63 1.6: iL, 65.82 | 65.75 63.24 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 39.6 | 39.0 QT as 2. Hp 85.86 | 83.56 | 81.90 
- *Iron and steel products.................0005: 40.7 | 40.7 2.06 | 2. lg, 83.93 | 83.78 | 80.74 
Agricultural implements..................6- 39.9 | 40.0 2.07 | 2. 2. 82.37 | 82.97 | 84.05 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.3 | 40.0 2.03.) 2: 1. 82.09 | 80.57 | 77.98 
EASA WATS ANG COONS. 66... 0000 c0c0ceesarenns 41.9 41.3 eae ihe ie 74.06 | 72.54 70,89 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.3 40.0 LTT 4: ay 71.13 | 69.98 | 67.06 
RSIS 52s Ge cieicio cies larcains eae asiee sists 40.5 41.1 1.97 di, ie 79.74 | 81.28 76.58 
Machinery, industrial. 41.7] 41.5 1.91 1; te 79.66 | 79.03 | 74.89 
Primary iron and steel.. 40.2 | 40.4 2.40 | 2. 2. 96.67 | 97.13 | 95.16 
Sheet metal products..... ..| 40.5 40.4 2.01 2. 1.93 | 81.59 | 80.54 78.13 
*Transportation equipment................... 40.7 39.7 2.04 2. if 82.80 | 80.68 | 79.42 
PASTOVATU ANG PATE. o,c10'scersleis a's naan siace see's 42.7 | 41.7 2°02.) 2. 1. 86.19 | 83.50 | 80.75 
ITOVORVEDICIOS 5 .65i00:5 5 ae oe sees censcsninees 40.1 38.2 2.23 | 2.2 2. 89.56 | 85.64 | 84.82 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 40.7 | 39.8 B00 2s il 82.32 | 80.39 | 78.56 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.3 | 39.4 1.94 J. it 76.48 | 76.91 76.78 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.7 | 39.6 106 ip 79.74 | 76.87 | 76.73 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 40.5 | 40.7 2.05 | 2. 2. 82.86 | 83.32 | 81.88 
Ateminum: products. ......c00 secs cece cece. 41.4] 41.4 170: tL le ih 74.31 | 74.61 | 70.60 
Brass and copper products................-- 40.1 40.6 1.93 i ip ie 77.47 | 78.30 | 74.80 
Smeltin, POMDING Fares cals a stereoimetatainrerste 40.3 | 40.6 2.26 | 2.2 2. 90.81 | 91.45 | 92.29 
*Electrica Sagnarstas and. Supplies. ....<.c0 ec 40.4 | 40.3 1,84] 1. ti 74.27 | 73.49 | 70.42 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.| 40.1 | 39.9 2.03 | 2. L 81.50 | 80.85 | 78.72 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.3 40.1 1.64 de i 66.26 | 65.88 63.02 
Pe eectore, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
Bete e rae tegen bsosets cures hale 40.1 39.0 1.88 i. t. 75.52 | 72.54 71,27 
Wire gad CAA oa ean a Se a A eee 41.2 41.3 2.02 2. js 82.96 | 82.57 77.61 
llaneous electrical products............ 40.8 | 41.0 ray leat 1. 71.54 | 71.12 | 66.24 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 41.9] 41.6 ae aa le 1. 74.51 | 74.51 | 74.27 
OSES A 8 0 0 A 41.6 41.3 1.67 ale ik, 69.68 | 68.77 65.98 
Glass and glass products.................-4. 41.5 | 41.3 1 er ie is 72.59 | 72.94 | 74.98 
Products of petroleum and coal.....- Pate ad aiele 40.9 | 40.6 2.49 | 2. 2, 101.82 | 98.58 | 102.53 
REGaICG! PTOGUCIH 52.001 0: oo csincediencccecwans 40.7 | 40.4 1.94] 1.9 iS 78.96 | 78.41 | 75.67 
Medicinal and apart gaat preparations..| 40.2 | 39.2 1.49} 1. if 59.83 | 58.15 | 57.46 
Acids, alkalis and salts..................24. 40.6 | 40.7 2.24} 2: 2. 90.86 | 91.65 | 91.57 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........} 41.6} 41.1 1,46) J. is 60.54 | 59.58 |} 57.31 
SC PEREMEATUMDEL Soo oe, cos 556 551d eo swlbsasosy oh 39.8 40.0 1.96 | 1.93 1. 78.11 | 77.83 | 69.01 
Building and general engineering 40.0 | 39.7 ye be ee ie 84.69 | 83.40 | 73.75 
Highways, bridges and streets. .. mlseoee id A060 ABE de ue 65.58 | 66.86 | 60.09 
— and motor transportation Ease eta sts 43.4 | 43.6 s Yi He if 78.72 | 79.16 | 76.43 
PRINS Sart dba W's ald cPrra ini ala a\eara siaia.n Sieee a 9. Hida 38.9 39.1 1.03 | 1.03 i, 39.89 | 40.37 39.13 
Hotels RAHI VOSUATITANUG c(h S100 ccs oo' arerabidies wane 38.8 39.2 1.00 1.01 0. 39.01 | 39.73 38.24 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.9 39.5 0.98 y 0. 39.16 | 38.53 | 39.42 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Period 


Monthly Average 1954;..........-....--- 
Monthly Average 1955,...........-..00-- 
Monthly Average 1956.../..........--00- 
Monthly Average 1957,...........+00+00% 
Monthly Average 1958,..............506- 


Last Pay Period in: 


October s, 25:5 Be bt Med ae 


1960 Januarye te. 2 dh «kesh tds doe 
February $2.) ee icp ee eee 
March @cnk ia cb ke telsicte ster 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per Week 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


aay Re Re eee eee 
NINN NAIA 
CONN CPPRNOHPNWHD 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average | Consumer | Average 

Weekly Price RealWeekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 
137.6 116.2 118.4 
142.4 116.4 122.3 
149.5 118.1 126.6 
155.6 121.9 127.6 
160.0 125.1 127.9 
167.7 125.4 133.7 
169.9 125.6 135.3 
169.2 125.9 134.4 
167.5 125.9 133.0 
166.7 126.4 131.9 
170.4 127.1 134.1 
£ii.7 128.0 134.1 
170.3 128.3 132.7 
171.3 127.9 133.9 
172.2 127.5 135.1 
171.3 127.2 134.7 
172.4 126.9 135.9 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.4 and $68.48. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision, 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service.. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ee Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: ‘ 
June Lp Sea oon 48 Sea Se 14, 284 15,790 30,074 237, 848 76, 782 314, 630 
June SE SLODEER . HER ae ls. «coe bie 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76, 273 281,903 
June 106 A Tot ae ee eS 2 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
June HOSE Bs) Gee 9 Jeera eee, 28,041 19,163 47,204 226, 022 80,973 306,995 
June UNS Say. a ae oe 15,172 14,677 29, 849 444, 584 156, 584 601, 168 
AoE ie Cat! Bee 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342, 605 140, 615 483, 220 
July 1, 1959 14,579 16,464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308,151 
August 1, 1959.. 14,235 14,317 28,552 185,527 106,965 292,492 
September 1, 1959.. 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96,074. |... 268,491 
October 1, 1959...... 16, 162 16, 792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
November 1, 1959 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 3038, 223 
December 1, 1959 15,201 12,674 27,875 365, 031 137,855 502, 886 
Warmuaryel ete lOGO. demos seicc ee cmerg 9,097 9,779 18,876 522, 206 157,962 680, 168 
AGA YM LOCO Sidccaw pideiessasiee ee 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March PL GOU. ccMaisl carcivina cade ait 8,431 10, 676 19,107 634,332 182,721 817,053 
April at OOO 21 troetnaete oda sikftatecnd 10, 402 11, 830 22,232 652,107 182, 883 834,990 
May VelOOUC)S.cceee te wcckah «4 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756,432 
June RPPLOGO()).L .trguray bo nibiaiwietr og 21,772 17,210 38,982 389,576 152, 848 542,424 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 29, 
1960 (!) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 

Industry Male Female Total March 31 ‘April 30 

1960 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 1,045 206 1,251 + 384 ad 29 
Forestry...... Woeimnaisien ode coat RC Sear ee 2,097 16 2,113 + 1,914 + 614 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 1,237 55 1,292 + 746 + 100 
Metal Minings ope cbiccts ate aurea te seminar 641 27 668 + 267 — 126 
BL) Fave tr the bine erm cist iin SSO DOO IE TOO IG I 452 16 468 + 385 + 184 
Non-Metal’ Mining’? . 07.) seas o- tae gegen’ spin « 25 1 26 + 12 - 22 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits..................- el scarsreeiers oe 17 + 2 + 3 
PTOSPCCUE «eae cess des ns ceo eRe COREE EGE 102 11 118 + ‘80 + 61 
Manufacturing. 5 «035 <ch5- seas- 6 tapes eee 3,427 1,858 5,285 + 951 — 848 
Toods and Beverages..5.c/cee > bcume sneer 3 378 365 743 + 410 - 34 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..............++.+ 6 6 12 + 2 - 10 
Rubber Products... d:-rssesas ee cee eee eee 21 12 33 0 - 42 
Teather Products. 2s: sees cress +> mee tase eee sie 50 70 120 - 5 - 90 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 99 112 211 + 51 + 1 
Clothing (Gextile and! fur); .3.05- 4. ccneoeeee aoe =e 90 573 663 + 15 — 285 
Wood Prodtctst.. cdeacte cee ssw e cle citectersitenie 401 52 453 + 67 — 102 
Panor: Products. ss ode. cases hee mee Oae aac 147 44 191 + 52 _- 60 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 126 63 189 = 12 - 53 
Tron and SteslktProductsinc ens: «5s niee tars acts: 576 127 703 + 53 —- 59 
Transportation Hquipment.............see+eeeees 433 43 476 + 25 — 191 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..............+++-0+: 307 55 362 + 164 + 182 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...,............ 277 116 393 + 20 - 10 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................+ 84 26 110 - 29 — 115 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................05 40 8 48 + 24 _ 13 
Chemical Products..; 320. necsa . tae camitesl Oise 287 116 403 + 115 + 119 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 105 70 175 - 1 - 36 
Cons tet etion rs se ss ip facs css Mace ites sashes 1,558 81 1,639 + 700 139 
Generali Contractors}... SS essen: «adsense 1,116 47 1,163 + 543 - 83 
Special Trade Contractors...........-.2--++2+00- 442 34 476 + 157 56 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 1,584 290 1,874 + 303 + 461 
Transports tLons «a. dees ons sails oe te ae asta Meroe 1,345 114 1,459 + 205 + 354 
SGOT as ae ciecace win a kw siecle moet ake ereen oat Sutter 17 vy 24 - 1 = 59 
Communication siciAqaasdotereentnies aeons 222 169 391 + 99 + 166 
Public Utitity Operation.......................006- 118 39 152 + 80 + 6 
TAG 6255 5-5: are osassraraiwissereeypielaieie ale arstate poe clot notte eteleters 2,455 25290 4,745 + 1,210 - 57 
Wholesale: ccc ds sisi aie cn ecoracies Cuomo 969 509 1,478 + 443 + 120 
Retail Oe 2: ioe sidsic'starels atte paguiesiaanianaeis cee ate 1,486 1,781 3, 267 + 767 — 177 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 512 884 1,396 + 145 — 126 
Service....... b ajeta seta. etplatate asase ela ate]atate aicteral eiela teres 3,824 9,625 13,449 + 4,430 + 176 
Community or Public Service................0+.. 631 2,295 2,926 + 794 + 296 
Govertiment| Services. 2... aiscos tsesier een 1,764 530 2,294 + 1,176 + 209 
Recreation Service... a see/sis/aselasieepeiemelstariee 211 89 300 + 188 + 71 
Business Service... cicdeiagertoeccaine oars Maer s 488 405 893 + 185 - 20 
Personal Ser vicdss..v.\-.ccieseneemensewarenieanine 730 6,306 7,036 + 2,087 — 380 
GRAND) TOTAL v.505:5.cccauniessesivecenne 17,852 15,344 33,196 +10, 863 + 158 


(}) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 28, 1960(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


F Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group |) 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 2,676 1,855 4,531 9,066 2,461 11,527 
Clenmeal Workersimg....0.0. BRL oR + - -- 0:0 953 3,417 4,370 20,716 55,118 75, 834 
PALO MNOPIC ONS sete Sofa. 0, 1 4/0/0,0,0:0)20:0, efor 1,145 961 2,106 8,799 21,338 30, 137 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 1,161 6,641 7,802 44,199 30, 677 74, 876 
RIGA Ete das oa .os cides Soe dewie Da sioters Ay | Seerenae sase D 3, 265 16 3,281 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 1,266 93 1,359 5, 822 718 6,540 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers. . ; 5, 722 989 6,711 292,241 29,108 321,349 
Food and kindred products “(nel. 
tobacco). Fe ABBR Uae oh: ecgo a 69 13 82 2, 206 1,046 8,252 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 70 623 693 4,470 17,397 21,867 
Lumber and lumber products........ TOM ai oacaieed. 1,701 50,042 220 50, 262 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 56 13 69 1,479 676 2,155 
Leather and leather products........ 37 38 75 2,063 1, 83: 3,897 
Stone, clay and glass prodtcts....... AUS TORS os cee 3 11 953 72 1,025 
MM GUA WOPKINg oh icc 5. EER sc leele > 525 29 554 22,057 1,364 23,421 
BROOUIICAI SG vac! sii eice fe cates 6 aie cael' 127 21 148 4,811 1,616 6, 427 
Transportation equipment...........J)........--5- 1 1 1,082 54 1,136 
BOGE Sd Rha the sie’ oS RR A < oc olvte « ZOT 6k. sachs 297 De oy a | Ce ae 3,434 
@onstruction.; s2.....5..508 4. aa VE || eee oe 704 84,967 18 84,985 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 490 16 506 55, 788 190 | 55,978 
Communications and public utility... GE Sees ae 67 1,618 4 1,622 
Trade and service..................- 190 200 390 6,962 2,715 9,677 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 1,182 27 1, 209 33,719 1,471 35,190 
ENPEVIVGTIE OW eh. <o's' cid RBM DE So cise 129 8 137 6, 252 416 6, 668 
PATIOTORGICER Te. 5 6 els soi olf css lei « OT TUBE ots ates & 2 67 10,338 15 10,353 
Unagiailled "Workers... 2... 5..ae6 6.2.0 eles 2,985 531 3,516 197,450 35, 438 232,888 
Hood and tobacco... .6..s<e.s- 06s 5- 113 252 365 7,962 10,444 18, 406 
Lumber and lumber products........ 211 6 217 27, 517 548 28,065 
Metalworking, -sie...). 555, 8ER-. - 226 9 235 7,837 1,021 } 8, 858 
BONS EFUCHION Gs 62.6 )e6 be RVG oe es esis LEDS) AIR seared eee < 1,278 105, 200 4 105, 204 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,157 264 1,421 48,934 23,421 72,065 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 15,913 14, 487 30,400 581,558 174,874 756, 432 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1960 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Office 


Prince Edward Island................. 
Charlottetown Wir... «.. dome nee ee ceickes 
Sumimersides Paice « Saiccaepleasessote yy 


IB TIA SOW EUCL erotics Ht sep eee 
Pi ahiax -.i;. Quoin on nsaet ates scp. 
JInvernesa jcc. docietceaien colds ieee == eis 
Kent ville: Si isvebs« «sic dist em sie ace ove 
LIVErpPOOls Meta eae sa hase te teete aie es 
New. Glasgow... dscrden eae b tive ssi. 
Springhill seas. che Meal asses 


Bathurst. .:. eden Kote saaasckes 
‘Campbellton¥yecnies ctacse tee a 
Pidmundstowses aces « see ae< dane 


Sussex 


BaieiComenur cr ee cece te hee 
Beauharnoisheeres vis eelees tesa 
Buckme lam. ose. o teccvuiee see 
Causanseal Aaa sedichiadadanraeeemtiee 
Chandler. . 
CRICOURLINI Ss ah es tas Boron meee 
COwans Villel.. consis waite austen 
Dolbeaw Lyne? AOR Apes 
Dritmmondvalless. eose.cenene eee 
earmhari see. ihe stays waneins eros 


Ma toe, ve tere crn oe toto ete 
Maniwaki 
Motane.:2..Gc6 atccc see cote one 
Mégantic 


IMOBGIN AON Y oven oct s sere cua ee 
Montreal........ 
New Richmond 
Port Alfred 


Riviére du Loup 
poncho 


Gr OAR Jeni, satanic eater 


DOT USLLAS fe sor sides ca oe seus aa eee 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sorel 
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Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


(2) Previous Previous 
Month Year 
April 28, | March 31, | April 30, 
1960 1960 1959 
277 298 636 
37 48 18 
18 Se oc ER a 
222 244 618 
435 124 217 
120 105 109 
315 19 108 
826 603 866 
30 21 13 
42 22 38 
402 342 514 
184 106 76 
17 9 9 
64 ie 50 
37 13 59 
20 18 46 
30 35 61 
1,483 793 729 
13 12 3 
30 8 45 
287 33 2 
169 90 122 
47 46 19 
332 371 307 
189 2 7 
164 195 174 
13 20 16 
25 9 20 
214 7 14 
6,419 4,713 7,475 
41 8 21 
6 3 8 
78 Naa ees <b 3 
24 16 20 
104 31 26 
419 1 386 
3 28/4). jsiels.s aE 
73 69 96 
72 ir) Cones eee 
7 2 v4 
28 20 40 
193 119 27 
Bo Wexisea seers of 801 
48 6 5 
16 38 43, 
84 26 102 
59 47 81 
61 55 100 
15 12 35 
68 10 31 
20 6 199 
33 27 208 
23 24 26 
11 6 2 
153 1 1 
19 10 16 
3 1 16 
14 13 8 
10 3 18 
2,436 2,146 3,029 
2 6 11 
10 475 4 
738 396 726 
96 87 95 
27 30 18 
83 11 86 
34 22 14 
33 22 15 
63 58 67 
34 22 35 
115 48 106 
55 33 89 
40 45 73 
273 203 85 
43 30 14 
212 157 169 
67 46 73 
34 41 69 
187 113 256 


Registrations 


Previous 


Previous 


4,676 
2,789 
1,887 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1960 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Office (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year 
April 28, | March 31, | April 30, 
1960 1960 1959 
Quebec—Cont'd. 
aCe ON asia in Sch oi apipege ngage < @ 0 a8 19 11 22 
alley HGldes otis + ck sees sweats 23 13 31 
Rurconipilicre vr. d- corsa. ce ce as.c 38 45 15 
BWadle: (p.) GOOrgeS 5320 de.cqeqese si sies odes 43 26 50 
CUTS ry a Oe Rt OS cee: ae eee 10,202 8,510 10,980 
PUTED ELON. AD hase .siceein ROME oe ano ace 27 60 
PESIMIG cattr MR oIb o's sis <x Abad Ae a si dere 43 26 17 
BME VILIC . Set 68 o> oie: fos GAME Mo oy eaten 138 53 49 
PSRRCODTIGLOIE «f5c/0< ab cities scents 104 69 210 
SUE RADLON SOM «5 cvs. sale ate ors0.0 9.5 tore 29 18 56 
TeRABGLOUG: 50 Bo. sas 2 AE esis oe e's 125 133 73 
MIMI G a ts creck ces SiGlesiaia's Bee 34 28 34 
Carleton Place 4 3 12 
ROAD AAIN . MON cicins iss ctv cae sivew ace dew 61 54 73 
Sooowrg. TAG ee rcvhe Rb kh See... 40 32 22 
Collingwood il 4 11 
Pomwall/ Gh AM seen eldeeh « ioles 239 149 185 
PAO b a KG ER. 6s ves Me coe cae ges 53 41 269 
Mommbiat-s 76. cc sk aie te ee tee 29 48 11 
101 46 55 
191 77 102 
81 98 127 
Op nc ee Sees: ee 61 37 20 
Goderich 12 25 55 
SHDN Me tet cscs (ethics ag cos 54 60 61 
Hamilton 871 805 799 
Hawkesbury 25 15 16 
Kapuskasing 9 32 27 
Kenora........ as 74 152 71 
Kingston..022..0 ++... 0s 137 122 145 
Kirkland Lake 75 66 33 
Kitchener 130 145 179 
Leamington 22 41 37 
ancsays Tih By 3 |. SaaS). . Boe 24 14 11 
WABTOWCL. OWEN .f)s...0 0-1. adaeeeeees . 27 22 43 
GOLF. WE iascicts SOAS Eo oie diee 595 492 620 
Bie Brandl. scree: . eee es 174 223 251 
BUPA aT AD. WRG (cos cicmle dante oles Bhs 16 16 36 
iS Se ee a ho ot 6 f 9 
PNA WAT KOBE od acs cieresstecs) Maoajdevalelele gis 44 47 74 
Briacara) Taligy ives 11th est Ss 83 59 62 
Worca Bayes 2) ).21/ RES ae des 70 45 31 
AUG VEGOS, ob asians Milde teen des 86 83 104 
TS LS eS ceed ce 28 36 32 
Paes. ee es 5 esa ccs ges 99 113 204 
CU oes eC ee he oe ee 811 757 1,155 
RIWEMSOUMCL Pees s vied eneciaes 55 54 22 
AREAS O LIL cloriare vise afs alnis,s..dbrateioe os « 2 2 2 
pwearoke REF LCP ....i5 SSR Taos a. 111 87 187 
ti” as A 1S een 2 ac) Se 38 21 25 
Peterborough. Ls .... sie. Oe dades st es 126 42 86 
TMEISEU CDR osicrata flrs e ote sions shee Oe Bie 4 1 10 
Port Arthur... 437 311 331 
Port Colborne. 13 10 9 
Prescott..... 45 36 13 
FROME W .. 00 00ce0sis 13 10 
DS OREDATINGS........-5<06 0. .aersiceBide S 182 138 161 
Rep PINAR iS. seb abeiacscss aoe ates 51 36 45 
BON av aie sis se x alos So. sels Peter stones 111 97 46 
EMEUECS. MATION Vic's cing ooklonreeiobiecs 192 139 243 
[SS es eee Sore Sa 102 38 56 
POMPE OOO Gs cco vse oc0.2 sho iaoi0js\s10/0/0. fois 17 5 5 
Ire DS: HAS sccm ras coup iipie ty a4 4 68 18 32 
oR peat el ate iy ali ah otters 43 38 55 
Riemer WAS. <p occ askin. detects - 19 15 6 
Sl aa A Ro eee SESS ae SCORE: ba 283 140 237 
BERUU SOUT. jas s cis ipisc + winx etetiarntote ae « 24 16h Stora. %.. oeee 
PRPMIRR TED Sioa 0s ais Oia s Gaia ai Monee e apers 153 28 74 
Cy) ee ee 2,652 2,295 3,196 
L520 TASS SSeS Saeget Begeier oan 55 52 44 
Ce en ee oe a ees x00 37 45 
Wallaceburg.asf « «). nos b6.0 0 bare vinaie's 5 7 3 
NOIRE tae. sstsactalsbecsescus. Essioyaa tenn Sole eagcie 75 79 28 
140 143 234 
206 214 202 
60 4B) dy eb ts . have 
2,684 1,878 2,989 
352 214 32 
54 28 25 
36 39 43 
Portage la Prairie... 88 81 106 
TOUS tesserae sy eee este TE ET's 58 5 193 107 108 
VCE TES ana ean a 1,961 1,409 2,383 


(1) 


April 28, 
1960 


3,895 
3,017 
3,182 
5,407 


229, 781 
523 


Registrations 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
March 31, | April 30, 
1960 1959 
3,470 3,431 
3,179 2,878 
3,593 2,348 
5, 852 5,269 
254,916 196,934 
621 385 
1,980 1,447 
2,906 2,182 
2,082 1,677 
2,390 2,816 
3,661 2,069 
975 677 
644 433 
3,253 2,319 
1,326 747 
1,316 951 
4,976 4,034 
416 675 
878 607 
1,067 812 
4,254 2,931 
1,628 1,343 
512 312 
976 445 
2,612 1,848 
15,962 13, 287 
1,389 1,281 
1,728 2,041 
1,481 1,107 
2,920 2,209 
2,050 2,017 
3,673 2,226 
2,126 1,027 
944 888 
720 439 
6,770 4,530 
5,356 4,129 
1,677 1,051 
1,019 655 
2,257 1, 485 
3, 187 2,648 
2,957 2,598 
1,189 829 
1,429 1,144 
5, 082 3,768 
9,194 6, 064 
2,704 1,795 
908 719 
3,102 2,168 
896 751 
4,995 3,637 
708 434 
6,444 5,527 
1,266 1,137 
1,404 1,043 
842 879 
5,576 4,464 
1,555 944 
3,602 2,585. 
3,159 3,117 
2,257 1,018 
349 395 
670 532 
1,408 990 
1,640 1,406 
6,046 5, 866 
1 el i en i 
3, 483 3,563 
65,010 49, 487 
27 887 
1,181 765 
1,238 643 
2,521 2,219 
5,545 5,225 
10,658 9,264 
1,806 oD 4... eee 
32,987 25,042 
3,329 2,187 
2,334 1,688 
280 331 
1,774 1,106 
497 556 
24,778 19,174 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1960 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month ear 
April 28, | March 31, | April 30, April 28, | March 31, | April 30, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Saskatchewan...............--++e-s00: 1,390 1,095 1,382 23,313 28,043 18,223 
iste vat}. csegean oft ssi ian tre dee fermi wees 69 43 80 647 809 412 
ILloy dminsters 3...» teks seiviel> > tare 72 ZBE Wiss caicienns de: 651 TAZ Fy | eats oti cige oss 
Moose: JAW Ss cnet 6's shes isinsctie eral dacs 221 204 213 1,714 2,399 1,200 
North Battletord:...... dane «. 4. 53 32 66 1,498 1,904 1,549 
Prince AlDGLE,,.....:0% «<8 0 Retin «+ a)e 5 tee 115 76 97 3,044 3,465 2,613 
RROZING, ...Se a hie 20\0ie kk Sete ssn 9 B01 242 299 5,425 6, 208 4,275 
Saskatoon Fhe cae dents vanes 307 255 351 5,290 6/227 3,985 
Swilt Current n «....526 ome overseers 85 93 129 853 1,391 781 
WO Y DUNT Jette ates ote a> Ma reTh suse ais 30 33 30 §82 807 404 
Yorkton.... 137 89 117 3,609. 4,091 3,004 
Alberta-s.c.5..ces c+ 2 06 4,194 2,317 5,097 41,190 42,899 32,227 
BisirMore Gas w=. - he 5 6 796 756 
Calgary), SHG dock ae 1,093 719 1,687 11,279 12,651 7,816 
Prambhellenjach sca. + HM <<< cn tae 24 23 25 823 927 827 
Fidmonton Mek... te 2,612 1,121 2,740 20,577 20,538 17,244 
BG GBON «0.5 ieee scot: nahn ceeaeisestee 35 17 22 916 914 883 
“Grande Prairie........ ee s.s se oe Ae oe ae | Sees Cee bj 090 ts hapa treparcn SN Seah eae ssa 
Lethbridge-e8.f .. 5. Fae oe ects 128 159 304 2,560 3,589 2,200 
Medicine: Hatt..4........3).. Seavides »20 dhe 119 152 209 1,042 1,486 933 
Red. Deer. Meik.<: nk ndtode no name 140 119 105 1,918 1,998 1,568 
British Columbia...................-.. 2,490 1,901 2,792 72,105 78,055 64,188 
CHU WackelNod...): 0.5 \:0 aeen x are 78 50 64 1,620 1,966 1,295 
Courtensy SOW ce... .:. bs pentedhs ss nets 18 29 19 990 1,032 852 
Cranbroo Keine... ihn Men ae ee 44 11 15 1,635 1,759 1, 239 
Dawson Creeley... mee sss oe 15 10 23 1,423 1,749 2,249 
Duncans: Goeek os. cckot tee dee 3 26 24 754 1,000 659 
KS mIOODS Soatck oi ote sae wiele sates 5 15 38 1,615 1,819 2,021 
Kelowna, Ut Gs .. cis Redyinc estes 19 22 27 1,529 1,959 1/837 
It mia ty .-fetbiets sa sie oped ee mete atels 105 48 7 252 267 295 
Mission Citys. i. oca.ceatteuces soeae- 27 29 26 1,303 1,581 949 
ANAINO. foes 2 wsciafs Motown on caer 27 33 29 , 1061 1,417 1,040 
INeIs On 2 6. es. «00-5, «cers nes cee 28 35 19 1,151 1.430 1,147 
New Westminster......0).......005 242 224 263 9,198 10,322 7,946 
Penticton......... Hat tn 10 18 36 1,497 1,968 1,493 
Bort Alberni®.s.....:- (ete... woke 23 10 25 731 834 881 
Prince George, ). . 5. (2 aheene ae coer 44 40 83 3, 739 2,696 4,093 
Prince RupertA..... i sede sacs 11 19 . 15 1,730 Lavin 1,781 
ERINCEtON, Jeleds «.. .<ts5 Spee ree Oe 20 10 8 452 587 488 
Oiiesnelly, 540 X-...- stots hae 36 SOF WR. ccccenigun shee 2,029 LT GOLEMS mre tite «0 
AE rail, hrs, Mribak «oc tte eet ese ee 124 33. 47 1,196 1,398 1,257 
Mencouvertadcl.....). <j. «Meets clon tes 1,098 907 1,519 30,559 32, 420 26,144 
Wein on. 6) Reese «2 oa doco Memon: ocetine 61 32 50 2,483 2,856 2,036 
VACbOLIS: «eno» cin ads Mona Me roo aere 156 162 270 4,622 4,969 4,276 
Whitehorse: 3... \otthets acs an. 261 108 185 536 645 710 
Canadas. 6.5.5 Fe os... cok bee 30,460 225232 33,163 756,432 834,990 660,639 
IMA LOS... foc Atthc 0 ois\eit 6c MIU cm creole tees 15,913 10, 402 16,883 581,558 652,107 498, 897 
Pemales!  Aeeh 5 .s . utes Hee oaccieee 14, 487 11, 830 16, 280 174, 874 182, 883 161,742 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(8) Figures not available for April 30, 1959 due to changes in the local office area. 
* Commenced reporting March 28, 1960. 
TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1955—1960 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LOGS Mewes tasin tie s.s abo 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 | 343,456 178,015 142,116 
LODO! ees cde eset se 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
LODGE PR Sait GRR uS Rss 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 215,335 | 309,077 185 , 962 107,918 
Le a ee ee ae ee 840, 129 548, 663 291, 466 56,385 198,386 | 287,112 181,772 116,474 
HE) BO ae Se ee 986,073 661,872 324, 201 70,352 | 239,431 336, 527 211,951 127,812 
1959 (4 months).............. 252,185 168, 438 83,747 17,712 64,199 89,445 56, 637 24,192 
1960 (4 months).............. 238,101 157, 635 80, 466 21, 406 63,597 81,405 48,032 23,661 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, APRIL, 1960 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S, 


Province 


TetaliCanada vA prt 19602e.. Gees OY atest os oe Rae 
LotalsiCanaday Mareh,| 19608, G28. «5.uihh boee « cnn « done dddens 
PEetalOnnada taprit, LOb9u-.aceten GF abbr ccain ches see's sarees 


Estimated Amount 
Average of 
Number of Weeks Benefit 
Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) $ 
87.4 142, 122 3, 187,737 
7.3 27,830 568,631 
40.8 155, 222 3,148, 682 
43.3 1€4, 418 3,479,173 
250.2 950,601 21, 467,455 
209.6 796,577 17, 656, 624 
29.0 110, 202 2,404, 644 
21.7 82,319 1,828, 677 
33.0 125, 440 2,849, 164 
60.6 230,333 5, 227,094 
732.9 2,785, 064 61, 767, 881 
733.0 3,371,925 74,844, 833 
640.2 2,817,049 59,964, 585 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, APRIL 29, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) April 
Province and Sex er 2 O ores a ai 
claimants or ver = ota 
Tess 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal dlawhante 
714,894 |110,752 | 59,376 |103,881 | 89,703 |101,347 | 92,738 |157,597 40.7 610,770 
555,885 | 86,242 | 46,973 | 83,344 | 70,885 | 79,411 | 77,549 |111,481 45.3 465, 108 
159,009 | 24,510 | 12,403 | 20,037 | 18,818 | 21,936 | 15,189 | 46,116 24.8 145, 662 
28,991 2,181 1,568 2,743 3,507 5, 382 7,371 6,239 80.6 25,295 
27,345 2,021 1, 468 2,595 3,027 5, 085 7,181 5, 668 82.4 23,620 
1,646 160 100 148 180 297 190 571 51.3 1,675 
4,975 247 166 309 440 851 | 1,322] 1,640 75.2 4,347 
4,222 201 144 260 375 719 1,202 1,321 78.5 3,614 
753 46 22 49 65 132 120 319 57.0 733 
39,743 | 8,574] 2,092] 4,348] 3,938 | 6,485 | 5,976 | 8,330 51.8 33,849 
34,556 | 8,009 | 1,829} 3,796 | 3,287 | 5,655 | 5,440 | 6,537 53.6 28, 459 
5,187 565 263 552 651 827 536 | 1,793 39.9 5,390 
37,428 | 4,686 | 2,680) 5,307 | 5,044] 5,857 | 6,686} 8,168 68.7 35, 163 
32,003 | 4,122 | 2,444] 4,789] 4,503 | 4,944} 5,038 | 6,163 ise 29.714 
5, 425 564 236 518 541 913 648 | 2,005 50.9 5,449 
244,031 | 82,079 | 20,018 | 38,611 | 33,824 | 33,956 | 33,054 | 52,489 44.3 213,157 
196,218 | 24,061 | 16,064 | 32,702 | 28,757 | 28,271 | 28,338 | 38,025 49.0 169, 805 
47,813 | 8,018 | 3,954] 5,909 | 5,067 | 5,685 | 4,716 | 14,464 24.9 43, 352 
208,962 | 35,740 | 18,164 | 30,277 | 24,042 | 28,039 | 23,167 | 49,533 25.5 175,799 
A ..| 147,155 | 25,631 | 13,056 | 22,140 | 16,874 | 19,810 | 17,669 | 31,975 27.4 119,617 
a 61,807 | 10,109 | 5,108} 8,137} 7,168 | 8,229 | 5,498 | 17,558 20.9 56, 182 
29,612 | 4,504] 2,149] 4,354] 4,393 | 4,961 | 3,701 |) 5,550 35.2 22,263 
22,064 3,372 1,532 3,244 3,148 3,663 2,960 4,145 41.9 15,962 
7,548 | 1,182 617 | 1,110 | 1,245 | 1,298 741 | 1,405 15.5 6,301 
20,167 | 2,986} 1,379 | 2,623 | 2,712 | 3,511 | 3,047} 3,909 57.7 15,854 
16,042 2,412 1,121 2,112 2,130 2,756 2,560 2,951 63.1 12,137 
4,125 574 258 511 582 755 487 958 36.7 3,717 
37,816 | 8,416] 4,211] 5,933 | 5,323 | 5,081] 3,396 | 5,456 39.2 29,445 
30,238 | 7,205} 3,698 | 4,872] 4,023 | 3,805 | 2,790] 3,845 42.6 23, 352 
7,578 | 1,211 513 | 1,061 | 1,300 | 1,276 606 | 1,611 25.4 6,093 
63,169 | 11,339 | 6,949 | 8,876 | 6,480] 7,224] 6,018 | 16,283 30.6 55,598 
46,042 9,208 5,617 6, 834 4,461 4,700 4,371 | 10,851 33.6 38, 828 
17,127} 2,131 | 1,332 | 2,042} 2,019} 2,524] 1,647 | 5,432 22.6 16,770 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, APRIL, 


1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


— 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


End of Month 


Province . Not 
Total Entitled | py: 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Lape Pending 
oft Benefit B oe 

Newroundland itn. ca.cs 0 seen 5, 823 4,905 918 6,527 5, 846 681 2,122 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,034 853 181 1, 227 1,142 85 161 
Nova Scotia....:....... fc : 13, 820 8,927 4,893 12,830 11,721 1,109 4,066 
New Brunswick. F 10,585 7,868 2,717 10,631 9, 462 1,169 2,864 
Quebee Piero. se: Merete sce : 66,981 48,164 18, 817 75,922 67,473 8,449 17,053 
Ontario sii ce sites aerate eas zs 67, 822 45,599 22,223 72,297 62, 889 9,408 16,060 
Manitoba st ..h ovine sn. teseanes 8, 260 6,053 2,207 8,615 7,545 1,070 1,708 
Saskatehewan =. orca. fetes ecsise 903s 5, 694 4,579 1,115 5,993 5, 203 790 1,545 
Albertaens ricend decketras 0 st caesee 12,560 9,116 3,444 14, 306 12, 266 2,040 3,555 
British ‘Columbia's. citis«-s 00 css 22,044 13, 822 8,222 24,546 21,010 3,536 5,135 
Total, Canada, April 1960...... 214, 623 149, 886 64, 737 232, 894 204, 557 28, 337 54, 269 
Total, Canada, March 1960....| 288,545 202, 589 80, 956 274,772 242,254 32,518 72,540 
Total, Canada, April 1959..... 206, 947 144, 232 62,715 229,999 199,733 30, 266 37,411 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 36,665. 


+ In addition, 37,587 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,452 were special requests not granted and 1,433 
were appeals by claimants. There were 6,622 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED) * 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 

1980 —Marcli.,£6 .. i895 9... SRR TD. BEM cis spe Sate ose Me ec Se ee 4,306, 300 3.483, 300 823,000 
PODPUATIR, «01 Sotsded dette bs ac eBee <.cvAC MR: vce de co ee 4,308,000 3,493, 800 814, 200 
JANUATY TS. 5; Hddiases os aegis suc's bce bests Tae RREeta oa eeneaet one 4,296,000 3,513, 500 782,500 
19659—December... .. fits... t< Rye es 5 SOM Des spoT. ove I seer 4,295,000 3,609, 300 685,700 
November... 2g. de. gots Be oe Re cafy aM tbcan Ne fy ah, aM 4,131,000 3,718,500 417,500 
October... :208. 25 oa i SOR ee er ee eee 4,032,000 3,781, 400 250,600 
4,019,000 3,817, 400 201,600 
3,990, 000 3,780,000 210,000 
3,975, 000 3,749, 100 225,900 
3,974, 000 3,753, 500 220,500 

4,072,900 3,630, 000 442, 900t 
4,184,000 3,528, 200 610, 800 


* Revised on the basis of June 1, 1959 book renewal. 


+ The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. For 
the other months, the number of claimants is taken from the count of persons having an unemployment register in the 
live file’ at the end of the month, as shown in Table E-2 for each month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
: Household | Commodi- 
oa Total Food Shelter Clothing operation ies and 
Services 
1Q54—V CaP «aie kc etech teierwsicerioilaceietenatoinabs 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
$O5D— Wear «cited. on once unease «dienes 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
195B—V ear. 5 ..< «deemerieite op aaaeiae oe dca: 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
LOD ZX CAL res ecoleshrctes ipl eiels clei tame alates 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1958——Viears. ictipeics docteniaiearewawiewierereiiiow 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1959—Juinie sti Snaieyaeie tates)» ccalpioiatoeeas 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
DULY. i. 1cceelere oRepcniclete srgQaeteltel aetctarateters 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 134.9 
AUGUBG ne sSoie Saree be eae aa aes ia 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
September: ..uF. ¢ 05-5. sceeeielter acl aatas WA 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
October... 2... 4e3% 4c tee 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
November....d..04e-5,. 40-8 ete te ae 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
Decembetioeate.c cre eee nese 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
1960—January. 3.25/35). 48. eee 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
Hebruaryid.. ui > ice avedaaees 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
Mareh., oi: 3e.steeis nish tee aes 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
Aipral . csicstes asthe pokes 6 cata Sepa haces 127.5 120.9 143.3 110.8 123.5 137.1 
May......s< tc cov pieneh dadeudaaa wera 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 123.1 137.6 
TUNE, sic she octnrs 6 Sat dat Sea ease ee 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 137.7 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1960 


(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

Food Shel Cloth Four Sees 
. 00! elter othing to) ities 
ges Fa | ene fon operation) and 

Services 

St. John’s, Nfld. @) navieceolticarew 114.2 115.6 115.9 113.9 115.7 107.6 109.9 128.0 
Halifax eo foci bcc hoe toe 125.4 127.0 126.8 116.3 134.2 120.2 129.5 140.0 
Saint John Pa ag dh ee 126.9 129.1 128.6 120.7 138.5 118.9 124.2 143.3 
Montreal 3.35... 3h, aml smere 125.9 127.6 127.2 124.6 145.1 105.3 118.7 138.2 
Ottiwal.:..1.s.pantaaene tenes 126.0 128.0 127.7 119.7 148.3 113.8 121.4 137.7 
Porontee v2 .is04c06 Phe Re eee 128.1 129.7 129.8 119.3 153.3 113.8 124.1 139.8 
WVENNIPOR . os «i cieorsmiatone tae ce! 122.8 124.7 124.8 118.3 134.2 117.8 120.0 134.7 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 122.1 123.6 123.4 117.0 124.4 122.1 125.2 129.2 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 122.0 123.4 123.3 114.3 124.4 120.2 127.5 133 1 
Vancouver. iciccissarle t:ee qaeeee 126.8 128.2 128.1 120.0 138.9 116.9 132.0 136.8 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 763. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1969 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and : 
te! LES, cate ke hes Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning trikes ' 
During Month and ethers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Man-Days Woe 
orking Time 
ene epee ee ris tem ease Pie hea! is 0 ee eel 

He sod aangk Reco oB OAC EBEES tect or Eee area 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
1956.. 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
Lh Svar aye Tera ca a I ei a a 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
TUDO See cB snck eo udoes. ok 202 217 99,872 2,386, 680 0.19 
"TODa Mayer... Teaewiztooses... Lids 2. oSse005 20 ae 4 ae i 0 . Me 

WS Necti, tiny, «Pk adsten s dont «afk 30 3 43 1 , 
Le A A a 26 42 41,417 685,510 0.65 
UMISUM EI, cnceccdece cn ack 28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 
MEpteMDEr. so ct. Fhe eek. eee 15 fs ga be ro : we : i ae 

ofirenia satoys sheta.s ketenes 6 stais ate 1 2 ; ‘ 
ae “1c ae ae 3 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
PPCORIIDOR MA EL. .5,.1.,.2 8s tae... 13 22 3,836 56, 050 0.05 
SEHOUTRMRUMT yer, ee oe. oes ety Oe 13 20 3,531 58, 440 0.06 
F Leaaky Molets aap. «eats core tees Se Lee : ; “ : ' be oe an : ea 

CL Aes Ae a Oe a ae : A é 
uals We... Berea: ss Venere. chews 15 29 2,476 26,870 0.03 
Paver ene, «cots a MOM an 21 38 7,152 74,900 0.07 


Se ee a kh i he 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MAY 1960, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 
eo eo 7 eee 
Strikes 

Workers 
Industry and Man-Days 

Weekouts Involved 
LORRAINE Meme a= ss creic |le\siale's <io,s0.|occcs coeds) bose Remene 
AHEM PEEP: Sa cicc [Koons saiec|s sdctcetaclceenccctes 
Minineer et sas..os xs 1 2,000 10,000 
Manufacturing,.......... 17 2,164 16,530 
Construction............ ll 1,858 33,790 
Transportation, etc...... 1 31 40 
OPUMMTERI GION ede ect lie scceeteclocsntevaccl Seals news 
SE TACO sms re okie sieidcia'sio 3 630 10,580 
dpertitt ee if 153 3,210 
POP VERS Sep celvciele vie.svics as 4 316 750 
All industries....... 38 7,152 74,900 


a a 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MAY 1960, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes 

OE EAg Workers 
Jurisdiction and Man-Days 

Lockouts Involved 
INewhoundland) jis sisasa lea aecsiseeclcmeneton oc lten aaeeree 
Prince Hdward leland:,<|\cccseacceodnay ies ova lemon 
Nova Scotia............ 3 60 1,130 
OwADMIBBWACK os os naacs |oele eeeew ec | wa cnaet Cee eae 
Ouchaek, cevcascmavteare 9 2,267 17,420 
ntario 20 4,034 43, 280 
Manthoba seceisienannsac 2 144 2,870 
PASKAECNOWAR ss. nas sales setienwcl smensteeetiod see eee 
ROBE UR ewe s(isusis's cere celia cre seo eae | Mac hone eae ee 
British Columbia....... 3 616 10,160 

Pederal. ccscssccsmecees 1 31 

All jurisdictions... . 38 7,152 74,900 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


MAY 1960 
(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
= Workers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union n- —_ i~ 
— volved | May | Accu- | Termina- Result 
Location mulated| tion Date 
Mininc— 
Metal Mining— 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Mine, Mill and Smelter} 2,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | May 16 Wearing of safety glasses 
Falconbridge, Ont. Workers Loc. 598 (Ind.) May 20 during entire shift~Re- 
turn of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tron and Steel Prodncts— 
La Fonderie Ste. Croix, Metal Trades Federation 113 450 | 7,460 | Feb. 3 Reduction in wage rates~ 
Ste. Croix, Cte. (CCCL) May 6 Amended wage schedule 
Lotbiniere, Que. agreed upon. 
Chemical Prodncts— 
Shawinigan Chemicals, CCCL—chartered local 1,496 | 9,620} 9,620 | May 6 Seniority rights~Return 
Shawinigan, Que. May 14 of workers, seniority rights 
to be discussed. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Foundation Company of Canada,|Building trades unions 200 | 2,000 | 3,000 | Apr. 25 Union recognition~Re- 
Gatineau, Que. (Hull Council, AFL-CIO) May 16 turn of most workers. 
Toronto Federation of Painting|Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC)| 1,500 | 30,000 | 30,000 | May 4 Wages~ 
Contractors, 
Toronto, Ont. 
TRADE— 
Three Hardware Firms, Retail, Wholesale Em- 590 | 9,740} 9,740 | May 6 Wages, seniority, fringe 
New Westminster and ployees Loc. 535 (AFL- benefits~ 
Vancouver, B.C. CIO/CLC) 
FInancE— 
Société Mutuelle d’Assurances]|CCCL-chartered local 153 | 3,210 | 5,660} Apr. 7 Union recognition~ Union 
Générales de 1’U.C.C. May 24 recognized. 
Montreal, Que. 
SERvIcE— 
Business Service— 
Brink’s Express Co. of Canada, |Teamsters Loc. 106 (Ind.) 160 160 160 | May 13 Wages~15¢ an hour in 
Montreal, Que. May 14 crease of which 7¢ an hour 
is retroactive. 
Personal Service 
Prince Edward Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 743 110 90 90 | May 14 Wages~$25.00 in lieu of 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-C1IO/CLC) May 15 retroactive pay from May 
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1, 1960; 4¢ an hour increase 
effective May 1, 1960, a 
further 3¢ increase effective 
May 1, 1961. 


_ 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
The first three tables in this section contain 
data covering strikes and lockouts involving 
six or more workers and lasting at least one 
working day, and strikes and lockouts lasting 
less than one day or involving fewer than 
six workers but exceeding a total of nine 
man-days, 


The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 


The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as _ those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included in the data on workers 
involved. Their number, however, if any, is 
shown in parentheses for the major work 
stoppages listed in Table G-4. The data in 
parentheses are those reported at an early 
stage of the work stoppage, and they refer 
only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 
facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 


terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 
productive time to the economy. For con- 
venience of expression, however, duration in 
man-days is on occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 

The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved in the dispute, number of workers 
involved, duration in man-days, starting date 
(the first.day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, i.e., the terms of 
settlement of major issues where a settlement 
was reached when the work stoppage termi- 
nated, or the circumstances in which the work 
stoppage came to an end. 

While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages are not likely to lead to 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on the preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently 
the information in this section may not be 
accurate in all respects. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-i—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1960 BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


n 
> a 
sof Mubiyld eet] Soe 
& AH] ) 2 |su8 ne) 
x hn ‘Al ef SI) |B 188g 2 
Cause 3 ajgele}o|5 |Ees CS) 
»S w laal es! 8 = Cos o & = 
S|] Ss lective! & oe |/fas] o}|] 2] 6] & 
2) BIER SE Zl els ldsalhal els als 
BE wilpolas AlSS s Se ‘si 2 |» 
& | Oo }.8 Ela 3] 8S (e) aye Pepe aoy tat) a= 5 5 } 
<a/Q|BSeC S/O] len0lal/mel[n}]P]a 


Striking Aguinst’or Stepping on Objeétat cee en.. W4kh «|. ce ete ah teenie ate 11h SREB atatohe Sita el| sre oteiiate at ele ahetate 
Struck by— ; 


(a) Tools, Machinery, Cranes, etc. + oe 9 

(b) Moving Vehicles............ as ll 

(ce). Other Objects 20 472005. Rane. . aoe 4 46 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehciles, etc 2 30 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, ete............. 4 39 
Falls and Slips— 

(a) Falls on Same Level......... site ll hee 4 

(b) Falls to Different Levels..................-..- oe es 36 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explosions.|... . 18 


Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation and Industrial 
Diseases 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1960 


Industry Nfld. |P.E.I.| N.S. |N.B. | Que. |Ont. | Man. |Sask. |Alta. | B.C. |N.WT.|Total 
APTICUIEULO a5... rdsraibiels = cera pepe > aint « «1A araeam yey | rape ia a 2 Soul. Sep til eee roml'. they ss Lonlstork 11 
TGQ eo -, cssin oy se cys +) faved ovofets ike) ="s eh cir ee ee 7 Ne ee 2 ete ne soe 4 ZO EUS eae 31 
Hishing and rapping... o watihicad calor emee Bal: ‘es sitetadl eka reticints eames teal anus Teme cetacean eee 5 Yd Fat 7 
Minmr and Qnarrying, eRe. ce et hemeee 4 1 3 |) al | dgtibres 3 1 \ ae Maho 29 
Manifaeturing... 4.0272... 0%,.. OP! pe se SH | vin Pee 11 15 B28), Ah, 6 a? NR: BE 46 
Constructions: ..geoe . 2. SE aL ASR EG 1 2 2 11 2 1 2 SOC Cake. 25 j 
Publie Utilities: ........,.: +,» qebeimepaale. tie: ee aeese liaisretactell |<, Bele | eae 2 Deel «Reh « | TEMES SSE SIISN | ss» Behe 4 
Transportation, Storage and Com- f 
PAUWIMGA COWS. 022. aaartn ce ne cee ere ciallitiaetoRa eee 4 3 8 11 3 1 6 Oia ssareras 42 
dbinic (CSA eRArn rer Na eeein cures cites 1 |... seer dettereess a Rasen croc 3 Be lle Peoes 13 
Finance.......... 0:0 biyo'@ 5 6.4 oes aia bei0:a/e f'5:9-e/m:/alf elplerarerell ele! = 6/10] eneexa/ausel fala etoh eset fee vetacel| ate ule ster] etereneemiadllecatatete atl ere tetatcent tie trie a aoe 
Ber VieG.c... vais d vuiate a Gh cee vb O ortiacs Pane tl Pe eee pe 5 Beane i | ara Bl enae 18 
LOp TO EY Eis 0 ne enn mer) ep nen es ena! ee BA cl Wecoaslsondedinaecoulecomcclinse wallubcas |noarcshe , 
Wotals :<suseryciececcerent As Weeras 18 10 31 76 9 6 22 50° hexane 226* 


* Of this total 174 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board j 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 52 were obtained from other, non-official sources. a 
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